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A SHOW ISSUE WITHOUT A SHOW 


S ies DECISION not to hold the big Boat Show in New 
York this winter, after a lapse of five years, came as a great 
disappointment to those sailors whose boating was necessarily 
curtailed during the war, and to those would-be boatmen who 
have always used these annual exhibits as a springboard for 
getting into the boat owning class. There were perfectly good 
and valid reasons why the Show could not be held this year, 
chief of which were the shortage of both time and materials. 

However, with the boat, engine and equipment industries 
which supply the boatman all making plans for getting in pro- 
duction before the opening of the next season, there is no reason 
for not telling the yachtsman now what he will be able to find on 
the market for 1946. So we are going to have a Boat Show in 
print, and will devote the January issue of YacuTING to as com- 
plete an exposition of what the various naval architects, boat 
and engine builders and equipment manufacturers are doing and 
will have for sale as was found formerly in our Annual Boat 
Show Issue. It is an issue you will not want to miss. 


GIVE THE WAR CRIPPLES A CHANCE 


7ROM U. S. rehabilitation centers, men are daily being 
turned back to face life in a crippled or handicapped condi- 
tion. While most of these will make the grade, it’s going to be 
tough, especially at first. Among these are many with amputated 
limbs, most of whom were athletically inclined before the war. 
Many pictures testify to their eagerness for this sort of recrea- 
tion in spite of handicaps, and it is surprising how well some of 
them still carry on at sports. 

Among these are some who liked sailing before, and many 
more who would find boating a form of activity well suited to 
their condition — if only they had the opportunity to get afloat. 
Is it too much to hope that yachtsmen, and especially boat own- 
ers, will give some of these men a chance to ‘‘crew”’ when the 
next boating season is here? There is no reason why many of 
these men need be “‘passengers.”” We’ve seen many one-armed 
men who were better hands aboard a boat than a lot of two- 
armed men we know. And a man can get around a cockpit minus 
a leg or arm, and still be a fine boat sailor. As a matter of fact, 
in many small boats the chief use of legs seems to be to dangle 
them over the side (Star owners take notice). If the will is there, 
a boat owner can find a rehabilitated sailor or soldier to whom 
sailing might mean his salvation if he felt he was wanted, and 
was of use. A movement is under way to further such a program. 
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By SPUN YARN 


OW I know the war is over. Ina newspaper I saw a pic- 
ture of an enormous beer barrel. You’d have thought it 


was designed for sailing over Niagara Falls. But no. It 
was pointed at one end like a block-buster and was described in 
the accompanying caption as being equipped “with a heavy 
keel, two vanes, and a rudder. A sail will provide the power for 
the giant keg.”’ The-#pil isn’t shown in the picture, nor is the 
mast, although there appears to be a hole in the barrel (opposite 
the keel) through which one could be inserted. And there’s a 
sort of back porch, flush with the water, whose purpose is not 
described in the caption. I suppose a feller can sit on that and 
bathe his feet if necessary — or, as Bill Taylor might say, if 
any. It appears that Mark Charlton, 26, and grizzled Peter 
Olson, 65, both of them old enough to know better, plan to shove 
off from Sydney, N.S., and sail for England. According to the 
caption again, ‘“‘Charlton, lish born, has but one desire — to 
return to England.” Well, Lord Nelson, English born, returned 
‘to England in a barrel. But he was dead. 


I had a chance not long ago to board the two destroyers which 
we took over from the Germans after the surrender. They were in 
Annapolis, having been taken there from Boston by their re- 
spective commanding officers, Lt. Comdrs. “Stu” Hotchkiss 
and “‘Pluggedy” Foster. Hotchkiss and Foster, you may recall, 
were members of the crew of Stormy Weather when she raced 
from: Newport to Bergen in 1935. They did pretty well in that 
event and, from little things that cropped up, they seemed to be 
equally efficient as skippers of the big cans. What interested me 
particularly was the pride that Pluggedy displayed in his de- 
stroyer. Her deck had been treated with some rust preventive 
that was better than anything we have in our Navy. She was 
provided with a noise-maker for the confusion and diversion of 
acoustic torpedoes that Pluggedy said was simpler and more 
effective than anything we had developed. And her steering 
control mechanism, consisting of two horizontal levers instead 
of a wheel, had much to commend it. Where materials or work- 
manship were obviously beneath American standards, the 
destroyer’s proud skipper spoke apologetically of wartime 
handicaps and shortages. . . . The point, it seemed to me, 
is that a good seaman will stick up for his ship, no matter what 
her origin or short comings. 


Speaking of the nautical vernacular, I asked a Navy man the 
other day for a handy billy and he muttered “bilge pump.” I 
knew he thought I didn’t mean what I said and amplified my 
meaning by mentioning a watch tackle. This made him think 





of anchors, but after a glance in the direction of some ground 
tackle he said: “‘Oh, you want a jigger.”” By that time I did 
indeed — a jigger of rum. 


As my favorite poetaster, Caleb Bilgewasser, has produced 
nothing of note in recent months, I am obliged to fall back on 
The New York Herald Tribune and on Frances Frost, to which 
and to whom I give credit (and apologies) for reprinting the 
year’s most stirring ditty: 


“On this dark day, earth heels to the southwest gale, 
canting through cloudy scud with the rain in her wake, 
her trees bent over to snapping, Time swamping her rail. 
Hers is the stubborn hull: to watch her shake 
the wind off, righting, or keel to the squall, a man Lebo 
might think she was new from the ways and her cradle cleared 
but yesterday, she who close-luffed and ran 
so long before seafarers boarded her, who sheared 
the ageless tides while seabirds fell to death. 
Watch how she tacks to the eastward and into night! 
Lean to the roll, brief voyager, your breath 
be strong in you still when she beats into urgent light!” 


Those are all beautiful words, brief voyager, many of which .» 


would mean a great deal if differently arranged. Until a gifted 
poetess has tacked to the eastward as, close-luffed, she runs be- 
fore the southwesterly gale, keel to the squall, she hasn’t really 
grasped the fine points of sailing. 


The Editor, Gorbless, has kindly permitted me to answer this 
query from Mr. Wilbur Van Sant which appeared in the cor- 
respondence section of October YAcuTING: 

“Did you ever hear of a pennant or burgee which means ‘No 
Liquor Aboard’? If so, will you let me know its history, design 
and color.” 

Although I have never heard any such thing I don’t mind 
giving our reader the information he requests. The “‘ No Liquor 
Aboard’”’ flag — it is neither a pennant nor a burgee — first 
came into use toward the close of Prohibition when an indignant 
yachtsman named Ulf Loomix got tired of being boarded by 
rum chasers and hung in the rigging a quarantine flag bearing 
the letters W.C.T.U. to denote that he was dying of weakness, 
cholera, thirst, and uselessness. The rum chasers, not unnatu- 
rally, assumed the flag meant that old Ulf had drunk up all his 
liquor and so desisted from boarding him. So much for history. 
Nowadays, if you see the ‘“‘No Liquor Aboard”’ flag flying from 
(Continued on page 102) 
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2 
we wish you peace! . 
Commie W: wish you the peace of mind deserved by those 


who have helped to finish an unpleasant job 
successfully. 


We wish you the tranquil spirit enjoyed by those who feel sincere 
good will towards their fellowmen. 


We wish you the peaceful world which all nations and all peo- 
ples can build, working in unison and by plan. 


JAKOBSON SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK * MASTER BOAT BUILDERS FOR 48 YEARS 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Custom-built Yachts 
Repairs - Rebuilding 
Servicing 














“COME ON BOYS, JUST A HAIR MORE,” 
Carleton Mitchell Photo 





Stanley Toogood 


Although a majority of the native fleet is nondescript in appearance, the Bahamians are justly famous as splendid seamen 


CRUISING AMONG THE 


ISLES OF JUNE 


Bahama’s Many Islands Beckon the Cruising Yachtsman 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON 


HIS winter, for the first time since 1941, cruising 
' yachtsmen will take their boats to sea again. 
There will still be some complications, of 
course. Gasoline may occasionally be difficult 
to obtain, supplies of every sort still will not 
always be available, and some wartime regula- 
tions may still be in effect. Consequently one 
will have to make his preparations carefully before departure 
~ and must be prepared to go through the regular routine required 
of all commercial vessels when clearing port, a routine which 
involves filling out innumerable forms of every description. 
However, the thrill of bringing his craft once again into new and 
foreign harbors will more than repay the enthusiastic cruiser 
for whatever difficulties he may encounter. 
Daily, at noon, one of Pan American Airways’ great silver 
“planes roars down the runway of Miami’s 36th St. Airport and 
lifts into the air. Swinging once around the field, it straightens 
out on its course to Nassau and is soon lost to view. To the 
passengers aboard the plane, the next forty-five minutes of flight 
offer a changing kaleidoscope of colored seascape which can be 
equalled in few parts of the world. As Miami and the coast of 
Florida fade astern, the deep blue of the Gulf Stream laced with 
‘the whitecaps of a choppy sea claims the attention. While one’s 
attention is still occupied with the myriad steamers which never 
seem to be absent from this stretch of water, a glance ahead will 
show the edge of the Great Bahama Bank coming into view. 
It is marked by a line of cays of international fame; principally 
Bimini and Cat Cay, where fishermen from all over the world 
come in search of marlin, tarpon, swordfish and other giant 
denizens of the deep. , 
As these islands pass below, the character of the sea changes 
abruptly. Previously a deep, cerulean blue, it is now a Joseph’s 


coat of many colors — light yellow over the shallow sandbanks, 
shades of green in the deeper water over the grassy banks of the 
spongers and white from time to time as the rollers are churned 
to foam by submerged rocks. Then, ahead, looms Andros, 
largest of the Bahamian Islands, with its flamingo rookeries, 
fresh water creeks and tales of buried treasure and a lost tribe 
of Indians deep in the interior. Immediately afterwards, the 
plane passes over the numerous Berry Islands, a short stretch 
of deep blue sea, aptly called the Tongue of the Ocean, and then 
a swift descent to Oakes Field Airport, Nassau. 

Nassau, capital of the Bahama Islands, offers an ideal jump- 
ing-off place for cruises in these islands, no matter where one 
may wish to go or how long one may expect to be away. It is 
situated near the center of the more than 2000 islands and cays 
which comprise the entire group; it offers reasonably adequate 
facilities for outfitting and it is an exceedingly pleasant place 
to stay. From Nassau, it is possible to cruise in any direction 
and have pleasant sailing for a period ranging from a few days — 
say a week — to several months. 

Nor will you want to leave Nassau without a stay of at least 
a few days to see some of its attractions. Anyone with salt water 
in his veins will probably make for the harbor first, for it is one 
of the most interesting spots in Nassau. Just west of Prince 
George Dock, the excellent wharf where the medium sized cruise 
ships dock, is the old sponge exchange wharf, headquarters of 
Nassau’s fishing and freight fleet. Here one will usually find 
from 30 to 40 boats — schooners, cutters, sloops — from the 
20-foot fishing craft which operate on the banks immediately 
around Nassau to the 60-foot schooner which has just come the 
700 odd miles from Turks Island. Most of the boats carry a few 
chickens, a pig or two, and a dog or cat on deck; sidewalk vend- 
ors have set up their stalls, with an upturned box for a counter, 













































































Stanley Toogood 
Much of the inter-island commerce is carried on by sailing vessels, of 
which the ‘‘Vera P. Thornhill” is typical 


an umbrella to shade them from the sun, and a meager stock of 
cakes or nuts or fruit; an itinerant shoemaker is hard at work; 
drunken seamen from the several bars on the wharf arealways 
shouting loudly; it is a scene of action and gaiety. For the yacht 


Pirate Class races two or three times a week, and two excellent 
yacht clubs. 

Anyone contemplating a trip in the Bahamas by boat would 
be well advised to take along an experienced man with con- 
siderable local knowledge. There are always such men to be 
found in Nassau and it will usually be easy to recruit someone 
who knows intimately the places one should visit in a two or 
three weeks’ cruise. These men have lived on the sea most of 
their lives and know its moods and vagaries intimately, so that 
whatever advice they offer should usually be accepted. They can 
judge by eye to within a few inches the depth of water and how 
much there is to come. The all-too-prevalent rain squalls, found 
in all tropical regions, are an open book to these men and they 
can usually tell to a nicety just when it is necessary to shorten 
sail, and how much. To use their own expression, they will 
“carry you” into places you would never be able to reach alone 
and they will make your entire trip far more enjoyable in every 
detail. Usually, a good man will get about a pound a day ($4.00 
U.S.) and his keep if he is hired in Nassau, although men can 
usually be found for considerably less if one goes to an out- 
island settlement. 


because communications are so poor, they operate largely under 
a decentralized form of government with headquarters in Nas- 
sau and representatives, called Commissioners, in key sections 
throughout the area. The Commissioner usually wields con- 
siderable influence for he is chief constable, justice of the peace 
(capable of imposing a jail term up to six months without ap- 
peal), port officer, registrar of births, deaths and marriages, 
customs representative and so on, and it would be wise for any- 
one leaving Nassau to know the location of the Commissioner 
in the areas he plans to cruise. If in trouble of any kind, he can 
appeal to him and will usually get prompt assistance. Radio sta- 
tions are almost always located at the seat of a Commissioner’s 





racing fan, during the winter there are Star, Flamingo, and | 


Because the Bahamas are spread over so large a region, and. 


YACHTING 


residence and these offer the only means of communication with 
the outer world once you have left Nassau. 

You may be wealthy enough to send your craft to the Ba- 
hamas and join her there for the cruise, or you may. be lucky 
enough to be able to spare the time and sail her there. However, 
if you cannot get: your own boat there, it is quite feasible to 
charter a boat locally for a cruise. Probably the best way — and 


. the surest — is to operate through one of the few local boat- 


yards which cater to pleasure craft to any considerable extent. 
They will have two or three auxiliary sail boats and a motor 
cruiser or two, which may be obtained fully equipped. It is 


‘difficult, of course, to give any idea of possible rates but, on the 


basis of previous experience, I should say they would be from 
$10 to $15 a day, which includes the services of a pilot. The 
charterer provides whatever food, gasoline and other supplies 
are required. 

There are two other courses open to anyone in.search of a 
boat for cruising but neither of them is particularly satisfactory. 
Moored at Prince George Dock, in Nassau, are several sail boats 
of varying size which take parties fishing and “pleasuring” in 
the waters immediately around Nassau. One or two of these are 
large enough and have cabin space to accommodate a small 
party for several days, but they are completely unequipped and 
anyone using them would have to supply absolutely everything 
he would require, especially bedding and cooking utensils. 
Finally, it is possible to charter one of the local fishing smacks 
or freight boats but, unless one is looking for a particularly 
arduous way of spending some time at sea, it is not advisable. 
Certainly, this last possibility is only for a party of hardy males. 

For anyone who desires a comparatively brief cruise, with 
short hops of 20 to 40 miles ending in good harbors, the ideal 
route is eastward from Nassau to a point near the north end of 
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Eleuthera Island, thence southwards along the well-protected 
western shore to Powell’s Point from which course can be shaped 
across Exuma Sound to any one of a number of passages through 
the Exuma Cays — of which more later. Thence you could run 
northward and reach Nassau again within a few hours, although 
there would be a great temptation to linger along the way. This 
trip could be made easily in a week, which allows time for visit- 
ing and sightseeing along the way, unless you were unfortunate 
enough to encounter a Bahamian nor’easter or nor’wester, of 
which there are three or four each winter, and which keep all 


but the most hardy and largest of the local boats in port for 


periods of from three days to a week or more. 

Such a trip would touch at many of the most interesting 
places in the Bahamas. From Nassau, on an eastward course for 
the northern end of Eleuthera Island, the most logical first stop 
would be Hatchet Bay, a beautiful and almost landlocked 
harbor. Here a Philadelphian has an extensive, modern dairy 
farm which is the only source of dairy products for Nassau. 
These he transports the forty odd miles to market in specially 
built speedy boats, with the lines of an attractive yacht and the 
cargo capacity of a 60-foot lighter. Going south from Hatchet 
Bay, one comes first to Governor’s Harbour and, about 20 miles 
farther on, Tarpum Bay; both of these settlements have been 
in existence for almost two centuries. Rock Sound, 15 miles be- 
low Tarpum Bay, has an excellent harbor, the first after leav- 
ing Hatchet Bay which affords adequate shelter in a severe 
storm. 

All of this trip one will want to make in daytime, partly so 
that the ever-changing spectacle of water and land may be fully 
appreciated and partly because even the large scale charts of 
any section of the Bahamas are none too dependable and one 


must be on constant lookout when on soundings for the occa- 


sional sandbank or rocky head. However, the waters throughout 
this region are so beautifully clear that one can see three to four 
fathoms down without any difficulty and possible obstacles can 
usually be discerned a considerable distance ahead, particularly 
if the sun is astern or abeam. This ability to conn a ship by 
eye through difficult sections of a passage is particularly valua- 
-ble when one leaves Rock Sound for the run to Powell’s Point 
for, while one may have made the previous part of the trip 
without once altering course to avoid shallow water, this seven 
mile section is replete with sand bars and other menaces and 
considerable care will have to be exercised. Once Powell’s Point 
is reached, however, there is deep water under the keel for the 
passage to the Exuma Cays. If time is short, run across to Ship 
Channel, near the northern end, which is marked with a light 
and is but 30 miles distant from Nassau. However, by so doing 
one will miss some unusually pleasant and attractive sailing for 
the Exuma Cays stretch, in their hundreds, in a long line for 
about 125 miles, offering unexcelled harbors, fishing and sailing. 
There are many passages between the various islands so that, 
should one decide to stay in the deep water on the ocean side 
and cruise along, and bad weather appear, it is usually an'easy 


matter to slip through to the bank on the western side and ride’ - 


out almost anything in peace and com- 
fort. From Powell’s Point on Eleuthera, 
almost any point along the cays can be 
made in a good day’s run; you can then 
work northward to Nassau. 

The area immediately surrounding 
New Providence, on which Nassau is 
situated, offers many inviting possibili- 
ties to the individual who wants to do 
day sailing and be back in town for the 
evening’s festivities. Along the north 
side of the island, for 25 miles, stretches 
a line of cays, from North Cay on the 
west to Rose Island to the northeast. 
Most of them offer excellent beaches. 
and spots where one may picnic and, 
no matter which one of them you decide 
to visit, there will likely be other parties 
which are also pleasure bent not far off. 
While the waters immediately around 



































































Sunset at Sandy Point, Abaco, one of the more than 2000 islands and 
cays. which comprise the Bahama group 


Nassau offer comparatively poor fishing when compared with 
that in the outlying areas, it is usually possible to pick up an 
interesting assortment of fish in and around these islands. Not 
long ago I saw a seven-foot shark which had been captured in 
an afternoon’s fishing expedition; I gathered that the individual 
who caught the shark was at first considerably more frightened 
than the shark! At Prince George Dock you can usually find 
several boats from which to choose for day sailing. 

Rose Island, ten miles long and by far the largest of the group, 
offers protected waters and some of the best local fishing on its 
south side but no beaches worthy of the name; if it is a compara- 
tively calm day, one can run up the north side, where there are 
two of the most beautiful beaches in the Bahamas within easy 
reach. Both these beaches, as well as most of the others which 
are particularly nice, are private property with the owner’s 
house not far distant, so that it would be good policy to inquire 
first whether one may use them; usually it will be discovered 
that the owner is not in the Bahamas and the resident caretaker 
will codperate with you gladly. Sandy Cay, known locally as 
Honeymoon Island, and ‘‘the most photographed island in the 
world” lies close by the western end of Rose Island and is the 
epitome of all tropical islands; with its clump of palm trees, 
curving sandy beach, and two palm-thatched huts. Treasure 
Island (Salt Cay on the charts) is a long, narrow piece of land, 
noted chiefly for its “pirate” watch- 
tower on the eastern end. This was 
constructed in 1925 by the island’s 
American owner, who used bits and 
pieces of stone from all over the world 
— the. Great Wall of China, Mount 
Vesuvius, a Roman road, and so on — 
each marked with its little bronze name 
plate. Anyone visiting Nassau and not 


spend several fascinating-days visiting 
these various islands, and others not 
mentioned, and still manage to be back 
for dinner each night. But to yachtsmen 
who cruise the Bahamas,. Nassau will 
be a fascinating port while “out is- 
lands” with snug anchorages, miles of 
uninhabited beaches, and picturesque 
native people, will be the real objectives. 
(To be continued) 


Fred Armbrister 
Nassau, the capital, is an ideal jumping-off place 
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Fred Armbrister 


wishing to go far from the city could. 
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FROM CATBOAT TO RICHES 


By ARTHUR H. BALDWIN 


\O THE best of my knowledge, Great South Bay, that 
shallow, narrow strip of breezy but protected water 
which indents the southern shore of Long Island, did not 

actually bear me though, to all intents and purposes it did a 
thorough job of nurturing me, I’m sure. At least it nurtured 
that part of me that really counts. For as far back as I can re- 
member, my life ashore has been a mere prelude to getting on 
the water once more. 

And, in the early days, that pleasant business was always 
transacted in a catboat. Great South Bay abounded in that 
single-winged, God-given fruit of the boatbuilder’s art — and, 
incidentally, the love of a small boy — all the way from diminu- 
tive hookers of 12 feet to cats of 30 or more with “summer” 
cabins for shelter from the sun — some even had fringes on their 
awnings — and cockpits that seemed an acre in extent. The 
mainsails of the larger boats were something to behold — and to 
handle! 

But with us, those larger boats were sailed on Great Occasions 
only, such as the Fourth of July 
or Labor Day, or when an uncle 
arrived, perchance, from Quebec 
City and we wished to -impress 
him with life in the States. For our 
everyday sailing, we boys used 
the little cats, than which, for 
cutting one’s sea teeth, nothing 
could be better nor more fun. 

They were wholesome craft, 
those catboats, lively, fast, beau- 
tifully modeled, and sturdy. In- 
deed, they had to be sturdy for 
we gave them many a beating. 
In our west end of the bay, rough 
water was largely unknown but 
the water was spread thin. And 
when I say thin I mean just that. 
Three inches to six feet was the 


at many points, was no more than 30 feet wide. A dead beat 
up this channel against a smoky sou’wester raised blisters on the 
hands and, because of the constant shifting from one deck to the 
other, upon other portions of one’s young anatomy also. All of 
which we took for granted; we were calloused in both places, 
anyway. On either side of the channel, marked somewhat in- 
congruously with pine trees stuck down into the gooey bottom, 
was black ooze, and then reeds for endless miles. 

Upon that occasion we had had our swim in the surf, had 
dressed again in the evil-smelling bathhouses, and returned to our 
boats moored to the bay side of the beach, before we noticed 
that the breeze had piped up greatly while we had been bathing. 
Feeling its afternoon weight against our bodies, we knew full 
well that two reefs were in order. But no member of either crew 
dared suggest tucking them in, fearful lest the precaution brand 
him as a sissy. Our boats were unusually stiff, a quality gained 
by extreme beam but, despite that beam, we knew that with 
whole sail we were heading for lively trouble. 

We hoisted the whipping can- 
vas aloft just the same and started 
down the channel, racing as usual. 
The breeze must have been about 
southwest. The channel, at least 
that end of it, ran west, which 
meant we were close hauled. Later 
we would have to bear away and 
run down wind, risking a jibe in 
the narrowest of quarters when- 
ever the channel bore eastward. 
The channel was four miles long. 

From the start, our boats stag- 
gered frighteningly. The only pos- 
sible way we could keep them on 
their feet was to dodge under the 
lee of the other fellow. And there- 
upon started a truly classic strug- 
gle, one which so far as I know has 





range and we had our boats 
aground a good half of the time. 
Nonetheless, we seldom downed 
sail. We made those cats take their 
groundings standing up, sailing 
them off, over, or through each 
mud shoal they found. Fortu- 
nately for the boats, there was 
not a rock within 50 miles of the 
bay. Had there been such, our 
boats would have lived through neither their adolescence nor 
ours. 

I did not really own my boat; I sailed with a cousin who char- 
tered one. Another cousin had the extraordinary luck to be the 
skipper of his own craft, a boat which matched our rented ship 
exactly. We raced at all times and seasons, in fair weather and in 
foul, races unfettered by rules and regulations, protests or set 
courses. We would simply drop down the creek, get out onto the 
bay, and there issue a loud and taunting challenge. “Race you 
down to Babylon and back,” or “over to Gilgo Beach,” or 
sometimes if we had no lunch with us, we would offer to sail 
three times around the formal yacht club course. We liked the 
straightaway and longer runs the best; they offered the greater 
chance for unorthodox adventures. 

One breezy day we sailed in company over to Gilgo. This 
was the nearest bathing spot on the ocean proper. It is now a 
suburb, as it were, of Jones Beach and can be reached, alas, by 
car simply by stepping upon a mundane accelerator. But, at the 
time I am speaking of, one could win to the place only by sailing 
or power boating through a tortuous and tricky channel, which, 








Great South Bay abounded in that single-winged, God-given 
fruit of the boatbuilder’s art — the catboat 


never been repeated in a race, 
wherein each contestant fought 
tenaciously, persistently, even des- 
perately to get himself blanketed. 
Luffing, bearing away, ducking 
into shelter and out again, collid- 
ing and dishing water from the bay 
into each other’s cockpits indis- 
criminately, we emerged from the 
first east-west portion of the chan- 
nel literally as one boat. We were glued together by a tangle of 
booms and topping-lifts. 

Bearing away at the turn — fortunately the topping-lift parted 
at that juncture — we started down wand and the home stretch. 
Now, I wonder if you have ever sailed before a steady snorter 
down a narrow, twisted channel in a catboat altogether too 
wealthy with sail? Under those circumstances, a catboat must 
either round to or founder — unless one lowers the peak! But, 
naturally, we could not resort to that sensible maneuver for the 
selfsame reason that we could not reef! Well, we barged home, 
largely through reeds, I believe. To cleave to the channel was 
impossible. Who won the race I do not know to this day. All I 
recall is that we split our mast and returned the boat to its 
owner sans report of same. And we never rented that boat again. 

But those stately affairs that took place on holidays were 
quite different. Then our family repaired to the bay en masse, 
all of the aunts and uncles and numerous cousins embarking in 
one boat. The boat was invariably skippered by a “bayman,” 
for safety, I suppose. Those ancient gentry, all over 80 I'll 
swear, peopled the bay region sparsely even then. After having 
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lived long years on the water, these gentlemen were reduced to 
eking out their tobacco money by renting their boats to parties. 
Wonderfully expert sailors those baymen were too, dignified, 
stooped and as chary of their wisdom as we youthful fry were 
not. All enjoyed the title of Captain, shortened, in rare cases, to 
Cappy. ; 

Captain P ——’s boat (I never knew her name), the one we 
often hired, was a cat boat. Some 35 feet over all, she had a beam 
of at least 12 feet and a draft of not over 18 inches. Built in the 
days of the skimming dish, the designer had experimented with 
her bow, cutting it back sharply. The result, so far as appearance 
went, was an unhappy one but the boat, as I remember her, 
sailed well, was as steady as a monument and had some speed 
even with 25 persons aboard. At such times, we children swarmed 
over her like ants on sugar, making ourselves sick on sandwiches, 
deviled eggs and innumerable glasses of ice water drawn from 
the cooler for’ard in the shelter cabin. In the cockpit, Captain 
P —— stood at the tiller, surrounded by bosomy ladies in long 
skirts and blouses, and enormous hats, gravely sailing his heavily 
laden vessel in authori- 
tative silence. To say 


YACHTING 


Doubtless that boat would seem slow today, and cumbersome. 
But one thing should be said for her, she was a big little vessel. 
She had the feel of a much larger boat. Her actions were neither 
skittish nor sedate but somewhere in between and the young 
skipper always had the knowledge that he had a boat beneath 
him that could not only do a job of work but one he could play 
in as well. My boat I used for both purposes. At one time I even 
went into competition with the ferry company which ran daily 
excursions from our village to Gilgo Beach. I started by cutting 
the fare in half, thereby gaining an unfair advantage which 
paid dividends. But the thriving business ended abruptly one 
day when I was dismasted. Greed was responsible; I had loaded 
too many passengers aboard and I did not get them home in time 
for dinner. And thereafter the reputation of my company for 
safe and punctual travel was spoiled forever. 

Besides my own, there were other boats on the bay that | 
remember distinctly. Gil Smith, that wizard of Patchogue, had 
turned out, and was still turning out, many of them, fine ended, 
long-lined beauties with almost sensual forms. His boats in the 

: days just before World 





War I were largely sloops, 





that he ignored us is not 
quite fair for, when 
spoken to, he would 
sometimes smile, but sel- 
dom did he actually con- 
verse and never did he 
request assistance. But 
once he sang a song! It 
was at the tail end of an 
excursion, after most of 
his passengers had been 
safely put ashore at the 
yacht club and some of 
us, reluctant to leave the 
water, were accompany- 
ing him around to his 
mooring in another creek. 
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I believe. We had one 
cat of his in our creek, 
though. She was used for 
racing alone. And she 
could point up closer to 
the wind than any boat 
I have ever seen since. 
Her owner could pinch 
her out of our creek via 
the steamboat channel 
when it was impossible to 
lay her closer than four 
points from the wind and 
still keep her sail full. 
Ignoring that fact, He 
would: point her up to 
d def two points off — or less 


Long Island Sound 














A thunder squall was 
on its way and we were 
trying to round a point to get into the lee of it before the wind 
hit us. Soon it was apparent that we would not make it. Down 
the bay rushed a portentous cloud shadow, made darker and 
more awesome by a line of rain and wind beneath. For long 
minutes, the light grew eerier and eerier and our large sail 
hung slack. Just before the first gusts came, Captain P —— 
cleared his throat. And then, with the coming of the wind, his 
voice boomed forth. “Throw out the lifeline,” he sang loudly. 
“Throw out the lifeline. Some poor souls are drifting away.” 
And immediately afterward the boat’s rail went under and we 
commenced to sail. I don’t know which was the more frighten- 
ing, that tearing wind and snapping lightning, our headlong, 
heedless, heeling rush, or the sound of Captain P——’s lugubri- 
ous hymn booming so unexpectedly through the torrential rain. 
In any case, we had learned what it took to make the Captain 
break his silence of his own volition. 

My next boat was a 16-footer. An old-timer even then but 
she seemed a veritable “treasure to ‘me with a beautiful red 
bottom, gray topsides and a varnished deck. Heavily built and 
with the usual generous beam, she had a gaff mainsail which 
looked like a cloud of canvas, and was. Her mast was stepped 
way up in the eyes of her and her boom reached far out over her 
lovely stern. Her stem was straight, or almost so, and her bow 
full; which was fortunate, for something had to take the thrust 
and weight of the unstayed, solid mast. The cockpit held eight. 

She was a good little ship and she took me to every nook and 
cranny of Great South Bay. Over to Fire Island Inlet, where 
we moored and fished for flounder and incidentally were thrilled 
by the swell of the open sea. Northward toward Bay Shore and 
Patchogue where, during the afternoons, the breeze came fresh 
off the ocean and kicked up a sizable sea. Down to Bellport and 
Smith Point, and from there back to our home port, a 30-mile 
* leg sailed, nine times out of ten, to windward and all on the port 
tack at that. 


—and she would hold 
her way for what seemed 
like ten minutes with the merest breath in the peak of her other- 
wise shivering main. She was the work of a great craftsman and 
artist. 

Not only Patchogue but all the creeks had their boatshops and 
their builders. We had two brother builders in ours, brothers 
who were alternately quarreling and then making up year after 
year. And as with most artistic endeavor, their best efforts were 
achieved when they battled the hardest. Then they com- 
peted with each other, each to produce the more perfect boat. 
At such times, we youngsters, who were well aware of the 
mounting strife, would watch her closely, acting as incipient 
stooges for both men, meanwhile adding greatly to the tension 
by reporting in glowing terms— sometimes truthfully, some- 
times not — what was taking place in the rival’s shop. Yet the 
shops were located no more than 20 yards apart. One was on an 
island in the creek, the other on the nearby shore. Their rail- 
ways nearly touched. 

One brother was a daring soul, a creator and an exponent of 
the new. The other man was a conformer who clung to the tradi- 
tional methods of design and building. I think it was W——, 
the revolutionist of the family, who designed and built the first 
V- or flat-bottomed craft to appear on our bay — outside of the 
lowly skiff, of course. She was something to look upon under sail. 
In actuality, she was a preview of the future, a forerunner of 
the modern Star, only she had a centerboard instead of a bulb 
keel. For a number of years she cleaned up in her class. In the 
end the brothers adjusted their differences and worked together 
in the same shop, but that was only during the interim period 
following the war, when sail boats for a time were not in great 
demand. 

The boat that followed my 16-footer must have lacked in- 
dividuality. Perhaps she was too like the earlier one, for I re- 
member little about her in detail except that she was two feet 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A parachute flutters — and a ‘“‘drop boat’’ has been released from the wing of a PBY 


BOATS FROM THE SKIES 


One of the miracles of World War Il was the rescue of aviators who had been forced 

down at sea. Many rescues were effected by special types of ‘‘drop boats” which are 

carried under the wings of search planes and then dropped by means of parachutes. First 

employed by the British, rescue craft of American design and manufacture have long been 
employed successfully by both the Navy and the Army Air Forces 





The ‘‘drop boats” here shown were developed for the Navy by Ratsey & Lapthorn, under : ea — 
the supervision of Colin Ratsey. They were designed by H. C. Hall and great numbers of Lyf 
them were built by the Luders Marine Construction Co. 


Official U.S. Navy Photos 






Suspended by eight parachutes 
(above), the boat floats down to the 
sea. She is watertight (left), no matter 
how she lands. Under sail (below), 


she is both seaworthy and able 
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Here are the vital statistics of these unique craft: Designed to carry eight 
men, they are 18’ O” over all and 6’ 2” beam. The hull is of 7/16” 
molded mahogany plywood. The weight of a boat, ready for dropping, 
is 1300 pounds. Propulsion is supplied by a 5 hp. air-cooled motor 
having a vertical right angle drive. Speed in average weather is 6 
m.p.h. Gas capacity gives a cruising range in excess of 200 miles 


The rig is standing lug and jib, set on a hollow spar. Sails are of Duro- 
duck to withstand tropical climates. All fittings are of aluminum. The 
boat is self-bailing, but there are also ten watertight compartments, 
and two men can right her should she turn over. No water can enter the 
motor compartment, and it is ready to operate as soon as the craft is 
right side up. She has neither keel nor centerboard, bilge boards being 
fitted instead. Each rescue boat is provisioned with food, water and 
clothing in addition to a “Gibson girl” radio 





We suggest that the prospective Bermuda Race navigator forget most of what he 





learned about the subject in the Navy and concentrate on acrobatic training this winter 


REFLECTIONS ON POSTWAR OCEAN RACING 


Yachtsmen Will Have to Unlearn Some of Their Navy Technique 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


UST A FEW months ago there was great interest 
among former yachtsmen on sea duty with 
the Navy in the back-to-the-farm movement 
and in the postwar purchase of properties in 
mountainous and densely wooded districts far 
removed from any body of water larger than a 
trout pool. Anyhow, it all made good ward- 
room conversation. I seem to remember during one passage 
when the South Pacific had forgotten it was supposed to be a 
smooth body of water, trying to make a deal with my exec 
for a piece of his Texas ranch. 

Somehow or other these worthy postwar aims seem to have 
been lost sight of and, when the same men get together now, 
the talk is all about the back-to-Bermuda movement and the 
possibilities of buying a boat or getting the old one in shape 
to go. Just how we got that way, I’m not sure, but it all seems 
sort of natural again. Maybe we should have known all along it 
was going to turn out this way. I have yet to meet the yachts- 
man who, having gotten leave, terminal or otherwise, from the 
Navy, hasn’t come home and immediately taken himself off 
cruising in a small boat or, at least, gotten into a few sailing 
races. 

So now here we are with the prospect of a race to Bermuda 
next June staring us in the face, not to mention one or two 
southern ocean races scheduled before that, and a projected race 
to Mexican. waters from California. The appalling thing about it 
is that probably those who, through good luck, old age or dim 
eyesight, have been at home these last few years enduring a 
more or less landlocked existence will expect the ex-Naval 
members of their crews to be right smart hands. I fear they’re in 
for a sad disillusionment. / 

Take, for instance, the matter of navigators. In prewar times a 
real live celestial navigator was something of a rarity in yachting 
circles. If you. got a good navigator you hung onto him, by hook 
or crook. You were polite to him all winter, and when you got 
him to sea you provided for his every comfort, saved him out 


the tastiest bits of the stew, let him sleep in on mid-watches and 
otherwise pampered the bloke. I’ve even known skippers who 
took their navigators’ advice on important matters, such as 
what course to steer; they usually lived to regret it. 

This year, what with the Navy’s educational program, 
celestial navigators are available in carload lots. Possibly one of 
the most ghastly features of this year’s ocean races will be the 
presence of half a dozen qualified navigators in every boat, 
with the result that every time the official navigator comes up 
with a fix, five others will rise up and call him a liar and like 
enough they may be right. The trouble with the Navy-trained 
navigator is that he is spoiled rotten. Here he has been for 
years traipsing around the ocean with a shipload of radars, loran 
sets, gyro compasses, alidades and quartermasters — especially 
quartermasters. Maybe you can get along without all the fancy 
equipment, even to the point of remembering to correct for varia- 
tion and deviation in all bearings and courses, but who’s going to 
tell you what time it is or when the sun is going to rise? And 
who’s going to wind the chronometers? I can visualize the entire 
Bermuda race fleet, to the last ship, being lost for days because 
nobody remembered to wind the chronometers, unless there 
happens to be an ex-quartermaster in the crowd. 

If you expect to ship as a navigator next spring, Brother 
ex-Navy navigator, I suggest that you make a bonfire of all your 
more elaborate equipment (mental as well as mechanical and 
printed), saving out only the simplest essentials like maybe a 
sextant and an Air Almanac, and concentrate on gymnastics 
for the next few months. If you thought it was tough getting a 
sight from a sub-chaser in the Aleutians, for instance, just wait 
until you try taking them in the Gulf Stream on a breezy day 
with your legs wrapped around a shroud, green water slapping 
you and your sextant in the face, the apparent horizon heaving 
right up over the spreaders with every sea, and some guy hold- 
ing the stop watch who will either forget what time he started 
it or put down the wrong figures when you call ’em to him. I 
hate to mention this, but you can no longer depend on that smart 
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young signalman who used to spot the noon 
position signals hoisted by the first few ships 
in the convoy for you, so you could make a 
hasty recheck before displaying your own. 

Then again, look at what has happened to 
a lot of men who used to be smart ocean 
racing deckhands. In late years, they’ve 
learned to do things the Navy way. If you 
see a line lying in a tangle on deck, do you 
step over and coil it down neatly? You do 
not! You yell for the Officer of the Deck to 
call the boatswain’s mate to tell a coxswain 
to have a seaman coil it down — and then 
somebody has to watch the coxswain to be 
sure he sees that the seaman doesn’t coil it 
down against the sun. It’s all very military 
and according to regulations, but it doesn’t 
save much time. And can’t you see a yacht 
manned entirely by ex-Naval officers when 
it’s time to come about, with everybody yelling, “‘ Left full rud- 
der!’ and nobody deigning to lay a hand on the wheel? Yes, this 
postwar readjustment is going to have its difficult moments. One 
thing about it, though, every Naval officer by now ought to be 
an adept at working up watch, quarter and station bills, ship’s 
organizations, and directives of various kinds directing other 
people to do the work and how, with two copies for the files of 
each officer in the chain of command. 

I think if I were faced with the job of lining up an ocean 
racing crew for next summer, I’d try hard to sign on some of the 
lads who manned the Coast Guard’s offshore sail boat patrol. 
After three winters of batting around the North Atlantic in 
ocean racing or somewhat similar types of boats — in a number 
of cases the identical boats — a three or four day sail down to 
Bermuda in June will really be soft duty to those lads and you 
could depend on ’em not to wear out before the end of the trip. 

Which reminds me of one thing that everybody who’s been 
going to sea for Uncle certainly must have learned. I remember 
in ocean races a few years ago that the athletic young fellows in 
the crew did practically all the work for the first couple of days 
out. Watch on or watch off, they were all up there racing to see 
who'd be first and farthest out on the bowsprit when the ginny 
had to come in again and, if the old men didn’t stand clear, 
they’d as like as not be knocked down and trampled in the 
rush. But along about the third day things were different. The 
younger element had worn itself down to a crawl but the vet- 


erans who’d. spent as much time as possible in their bunks when ~ 


they weren’t on watch or urgently needed were still plodding 
along at just about their old rate, getting the work done with 
economy of effort, if with less élan. Well, a lot of those same 
young fellows have put in some active times at Okinawa and 
other rest centers, with the general alarm blatting them to 
battle stations every few minutes, and certainly must have 
learned to get in as much sack duty as often and as long as the 
tactical situation permits. 

Being called out for a watch — even a mid-watch — won’t 
be as much of a novelty to a lot of men as it used to be but, 
whether they’ll be easier or harder to get up for that reason, I 
wouldn’t attempt to predict. One thing they will demand, 
though, and that’s a mug of coffee and a sandwich between night 
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It’s going to be a 

strain to coil down 

the gear yourself in- 

stead of yelling for 
a sailor 
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Left-handed bicycle traffic is still the No. 1 menace to dry land piloting 


watches, and Lord help the cook who doesn’t have a well sup- 
plied shack locker for the night watch. Speaking of cooks, I can 
think of a lot of experienced Navy steward’s mates and ship’s 
cooks who would be ideal men to leave ashore in an ocean race. 
Maybe there again the sail boat patrol could furnish some good 
material. 

Next to the cook, a good amateur sailmaker is going to be 
about the most useful hand to have along this next season, 
unless the supply of sailcloth is augmented in time for new sails 
to be supplied all around. Even if your canvas has ridden out the 
war in a well ventilated sail locker ashore, it hasn’t gotten any 


‘ younger and it might be wise to invest in a good, dependable, 


hand sewing machine. I remember a shipmate in the ’32 Ber- 
muda Race who brought along one of these contraptions of his 
own, as a result of which he got practically no sleep the whole 
trip. Each successive watch managed to work up a few little jobs 
for him to do. I guess he got tired of it because when we got to 
Bermuda he went ashore with the sewing machine under his arm 
and we never saw it again. He came back aboard sober a day or 
two later and never would tell us what he’d gotten in trade for 
the machine. 

If the ocean racing crews of 1946 present a somewhat altered 
character from those of other years, for better or for worse, the 
fleet itself is likely to be very much like that of 1938, except that 
there probably won’t be anywhere near the number of boats 
(43 in that year) available. What with one thing and another, 
it’s unlikely that there will be many new boats in the start off 
Newport. There isn’t much time for the designers and builders 
to try to outdo their prewar efforts. 

The main question in that respect is going to be which of the 
older boats are in shape to go. The lads who handled some of our 
former ocean racers in the offshore patrol during the war concur 
in the opinion that the boats aged, if possible, even more rapidly 
than their skippers and crews, who developed not a few gray 
hairs when the winter nor’westers came whistling out at them. 
We hear, unofficially, that the inspection committee next spring 
will run a keen and skeptical eye over every entry, both those 
boats which were banged around in the Coast Guard service and 
those which sat drying out on the beach. If you’ve gotten back 
what was left of your boat, or bought one that was either in 
service or in storage, we respectfully suggest a thorough survey 
and overhaul by a competent shipyard between now and 
spring. It’ll save both you and the inspectors some embarrass- 
ment. In past ocean races, quite a few entries have been turned 
down at the last moment because the committee didn’t think 
they were up to snuff in seaworthinéss of hull, gear or crew. Of 
course, practically all of them went along for the ride anyhow, 
and got there with at least as little trouble as those which were 
approved but still they weren’t officially there at all — a sort of 
ghost fleet that got in on practically everything except the 
prizes, for which they wouldn’t have stood much chance. 

It’s too early to do much forecasting but a few pretty certain 

(Continued on page 120) 











. Ewing Galloway 

Hatteras, close by its famous lighthouse, was reached in the boat of a 

local fisherman. ‘Tortoise’ had too much draft for the passage; his 
boat was so shoal that she would almost float on heavy dew 


ICK SAWYER came into my office looking some- 
what sheepish and inquired: “Remember the 
plans of that ketch I told you I could build 
for $500 and you advised me to lay off unless I 
expected to spend at least $1500?” 

“Yes, Dick,’”’ I exclaimed, ‘‘but what’s the 
idea, got her finished already?”’ 

““Nope,” he confided. ‘““You see, old man Smith wouldn’t 
take an outright contract but said he was sure he could build 
her for $500, and he worked so cheap I believed him. Well, he’s 
used up my $500 and has just got the boat framed and decked. 
I want to pay you for some good advice I didn’t take and, since 
I have now been assigned to Portsmouth Navy Yard, you may 
have the boat if you can do anything with her.” 

And so I came to be the owner of Tortoise. She was finished 
according to plan, except that an error in cutting the main- 
mast ten feet too short forced me to redesign the marconi main- 
sail into a gaff-headed rig. This threw the center of effort further 
aft than specified and disturbed the balance. The builder re- 
fused to add a bowsprit which would have enabled me to add 
more canvas to the jib. This remains to be done to overcome the 
weather helm. 

She is 25’ over all, 9’ beam, 4’ draft, V-bottom, with berths 
for four — five in a pinch. By the time she was completed, the 
war was on and, after one short cruise, I had to tie her up at 
Morehead City where she remained until June, 1944. Through 
the neglect of a “‘caretaker,” irreparable damage was done to 
the keel and garboards, all of which had to be replaced. After 
this I moved her to the fresh water of the Neuse Riverand placed 
her in the hands of a responsible shipyard. 

The trip up the Neuse whetted my appetite for a sail to the 
“Outer Banks” so, with restrictions on inland water traffic 
removed, I went aboard early one Sunday in September, with 
my oldest son, Newell, who was home on leave, as engineer- 
mechanic; my next oldest, Jesse, as mate; and my friend and co- 
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A SAIL TO 
HATTERAS 


By S. F. CAMPBELL 


worker, Mallory Hill, as cook. It required several hours to 
clean ship, renew some of the running rigging, oil the snaps, 
blocks, turnbuckles, and bend the sails. I soon learned that at 
60 I had neither the agility nor endurance that I had at 30, 
and went below for a nap while the boys completed the job. 
As we expected no breeze until midday, the boys gave the town 
a look-see while I tried to figure out how we could make the 
200-mile trip on 60 gallons of gas, should the wind not favor us. 
We had an 85 hp. V-8 for power, and it had not learned that 
gasoline was being rationed; in fact, each of its eight cylinders 
would drink a gallon an hour if encouraged. 

We cast off about three in the afternoon and picked up a 
light breeze, barely enough to give steerage way. Cutting the 
engine, we lolled past Johnson’s Point Light and headed for 
Wilkinson’s Point. As the river widened, we got the full effect 
of the freshening westerly breeze as we took the port tack. 
Tortoise now had a bone in her teeth but she was not as lively 
as she was on her trial trip. It could have been soakage, barna- 
cles or the 2000-pound iron keel I had subsequently attached. 
However, I called to the mate to ease off on the main shroud 
turnbuckles, set up on the jibstay and harden the main sheet 
and peak halliard. This done, she immediately took on new life. 
The adjustments had put the center of effort forward, more 
nearly where it belonged, and had put the wind in the sail 
where it was most effective. Although the breeze was far from 
enough to put her lee rail under, the gurgle of her bow wave 
gave us some idea of what she could do in a really stiff breeze. 

We stopped off Wilkinson’s Point and caught a bucket of 
red-fin croakers for supper and by the time we reached Garba- 
con Shoals off Oriental it was night. From up river, the entrance 
to Oriental Harbor is in the shape of a complete letter S, the 
narrow channel being marked by only two lights. We lowered 
the sails and eased our way to the dock around the double curve 
under power. After a good supper, we turned in about nine 
o’clock. We were awakened by the clatter of fish boxes and 
the squeak of derrick blocks as the returning fishermen un- 
loaded their catches. Asked about the weather and the pros- 
pect of some wind, an old fisherman ventured: ‘ Hit’s goin’ 
a’be a hot day.” That’s as far as he would go, but he queried: 
“You fellows from the North, ain’t you?” 

When I told him we were home folks, he seemed astonished. 

“Well, well,’ he stammered, “I never knowed they built 
boats like that in these parts. Don’t you git mighty all-fired 
tuckered out squattin’ around under that deck when you haf 
to go inside?’”’ He was more surprised when he went below and 
found that we not only had headroom, but comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters for four. 

We cast off, hoping again to run into a breeze out in the mid- 
dle of the river. Failing this, we spread a canopy over the maiD 
boom and enjoyed the luxury of a sheltered deck as we rounded 
Neuse River Light into Pamlico Sound. The Sound is about 30 
by 75 miles. We were met by a light easterly breeze and a long 
swell that gave us the feeling of a blue water cruise on a peace- 
ful sea. A low-lying bank of cloud in the nor’east made us won- 
der whether a breeze from seaward so early in the day was the 
dying breath of a storm offshore or whether it foreboded a 
nor’easter. Except for the tropical hurricane of the month before, 
we had not had the fall blow which usually marks equinoctial 
weather and a run of the mullet for deep water. 

We took advantage of the easterly breeze to run down wind 
into Vandemere, a fishing village which sits back in’a cove just 
off the Inland Waterway, on Bay River. We took aboard 4 
bushel of oysters and, seeing an oyster schooner unloading, } 
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wind into Vandemere (right), a fishing village which sits | 





We took advantage of an easterly breeze to run down 
back in a cove just off the Inland Waterway — 
“Tortoise” (below) was 25’ over all and 9’ beam. She — 


had accommodations for four — and fivein a pinch 





looked up the skipper, who spends four days a week on the 
oyster grounds under sail, and asked his opinion of weather 
conditions, calling attention to the cloudbank in the nor’east. 

He was somewhat noncommittal. “If the clouds are hard,” he 
began, ‘‘they may hang there for several days, with the wind 
freshening up a little every day, the clouds getting thicker and 
closer until a regular nor’easter closes in. These nor’easters 
seldom break in on us suddenlike. They generally build up 
for several days, then hang on like a stone crab.” I asked him 
when he expected to start back for the oyster grounds. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he yawned, ‘‘’bout sunset, I reckon. This easterly breeze 
mought die out ’bout night or even come ’round to west’rd for a 
spell.” 

We prepared to cast off about 2:30 p.m. ‘‘Better check the 
oil,’”’ I called to our self-styled engineer. He went below and took 
a look. 

“Tt’s low,” he reported. 

“Put in two quarts,”’ I ordered. 

“Still low,” he insisted. 

“Put in a couple more quarts and give the bearing cups a 
turn,”’ I suggested. 

After a bit he came on deck: ‘It still checks low,’’ he avowed, 
but somewhat uncertainly. 

“Jess,” I called, “better go below and find out what’s the 
trouble.” After a little, he stuck his head out 




















found almost a dead calm in the lee of Brant Island and decided 
to drop by the eastern fringe where a crew of long-haul netters 
were hard at work. For us, this was an interesting operation. 
It begins early in the morning by two boats, each with a 2000 
yard net, the ends of which are joined. The boats proceed in 
opposite directions until the entire 4000 yards are run out, 
when they complete a circle, bringing the ends of the net to- 
gether. The circle is gradually reduced to about an acre in area 
when a heavier net with purse-strings at the bottom is run 
around inside the haul net. This is hauled in until the catch is 
alongside. 

The clouds in the west were gathering. Presently a breeze 
sprang up out of the west. “Looks as if the Vandemere skipper 
was right about his westerly breeze at sunset,’’ I remarked to 
the crew. Thunder now seemed to reverberate throughout the 
whole Sound and in the growing darkness the wake was slightly 
phosphorescent owing to the greater salinity of the water in the 
eastern half of the Sound. The squall was getting closer and 
the wind, now on our starboard quarter, was kicking up a con- 
siderable sea which bro!.2 over the stern. I asked Jess to take 
the wheel while I went below for my sou’wester. He wanted to 
relieve me for the duration but I had been sailing by dead 
reckoning and wanted first to pick up the Royal Shoal Light or 
the lights from the fleet of oyster boats, which we had been 
told were operating in this general area. 

It seemed prudent to lower the mainsail, for these squalls 
come on frequently with a suddenness and severity that leave 
no time for taking off canvas. Besides, at our present clip, it 
would be too bad to pile up on an uncharted reef. The steadying 
effect of the mainsail became apparent with the increased 





of the companionway: 





“Some engineer,” he grinned; ‘“‘put the 
oil in the transmission case. Better look in 
the ice box and see if the beer checks low; 
he probably put that in the wrong place too.”’ 

With the breeze dead ahead now, we 
turned up the engine to about 1000 r.p.m. 
Soon, smoke and oil fumes began to pour 
out of the hatch and Jess went below to in- 
vestigate. The mechanic who reinstalled the 
engine after the new keel was put on had 
not tightened the manifold gaskets enough 
nor had he plugged the hole on the under 
side of the engine. Neither had he connected 
it to the manifold so as to carry off surplus 
oil and fumes, which were finding their way 
to the bilge and filling the boat with smoke. 
The motor was stopped and the gaskets 
tightened as much as possible, considering 
the temperature of the manifold. 

Standing off Point o’ Marsh, we headed 
for Brant Island, about ten miles up the 
Sound, to be able to take advantage of the 
northeasterly wind for the rua to Royal under 
sail. Cumulus clouds appeared in the west, 
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pitching of the boat as she plowed her way through the heavy, 
choppy sea. We had plenty of rain and more wind than we could 
make practical use of for the next hour and steering became a 
wet and unpleasant task. 

After the squall passed, I picked up Royal Shoal Light and, 
off to starboard, the masthead lights of the oyster fleet. As the 
eastern portion of the Sound has many unmarked shoals, we 
anchored near the light for the night to give us daylight for the 
remainder of the trip. When I went below, I found the odor of 
burnt oil and gas almost stifling. Opening the hatch helped 
little as the bilge was partly filled with oil and, apparently, 
some gasoline. This created a fire hazard so we pumped the bilge 
as dry as possible and with a flashlight investigated the source 
of the gasoline fumes. A small leak was found around a rivet in 
the tank. This could not be repaired until the gas was removed 
but we wedged a piece of waste against the leak to absorb the 
leakage and then be thrown overboard. 

The fumes made the night disagreeable but it was too wet to 
sleep on deck. I rose with the dawn and came up for some fresh 
air. During the night, the sea had calmed down, the westerly 


wind had died out and a light breeze was coming in from the . 


east. Off to the south I could see a schooner which I took to be 
the Vandemere skipper making his way to join the oyster fleet. 
The boys in the after cabin were still asleep. They had been 
less annoyed by the fumes than I since there was no opening in 
the after bulkhead to the engine compartment. I drew some 
water and tried to clear my eyes, throat and nostrils but I car- 
ried the odor around for a week. 

The day was gray and, if the cloud bank in the nor’east was 
still there, it was concealed by haze. The crew came on deck and 
Mallory immediately started to prepare bacon and eggs. That 
boy’s clamor and capacity for food was matched only by the 
quality of his culinary achievement. As for me, I had no appe- 
tite. The fumes had left me slightly nauseated. Aided by four 
fingers of bourbon, I was able to forget the annoyance of the 
fumes temporarily and take breakfast with the others, after 
which we sailed into a light breeze on the port bow. 

From Royal Shoal to Ocracoke is a short run and, as we headed 
for Sheep Island Slue, I turned the wheel over to Jess and went 
below thinking to make up for some of the sleep I had lost the 
night before. Just as I was about to doze, the boat gave a terrific 
roll which would have landed me on the keelson but for the mast. 
I rushed on deck, aware that we had piled up on a sandbar. 
Fortunately, we were close-hauled and making little headway, 
else the boat would have been on her beam ends and half full of 
water. Quickly, the sails were lowered, the motor started, put in 
reverse, and we tried to back off but without success. The boys 
shed their trousers, got overboard and, with the help of the en- 
gine, soon had us afloat. Checking our position on the chart we 
found that there should have been ten feet of water where we 
went aground. Apparently the storm of the month before had 
built up a sandbar. 

We picked our way cautiously through the crooked channel 
with the engine at about 400 r.p.m., and Jess on the bow using 
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the 10-foot boat hook for sounding every few yards. The wharf, 
or what had been the wharf, was reached without further mis- 
hap. A recent storm had destroyed the docks and they had been 
only partially repaired. It was getting near noon and I beat 
Mallory to the draw with the suggestion that we look up some 
green stuff in the village and have a boiled dinner. We found a 
fisherman with a collard catch and, when we tried to buy sone 
to take aboard, he wouldn’t listen, saying quaintly: 

“There ain’t no sense or satisfaction in eatin’ collards ’board 
a boat. I’ll git Mary to fix us some at the house. We hain’t had 
none ourselves yet — sorter waitin’ for cold weather.” 

We suggested bringing some bacon off the boat to cook with 
the collards but he wouldn’t have that either. 

“Smoked bacon ain’t fit to eat,” he grunted. “Hit takes 
country meat to season collards,”’ he insisted, and I agreed. 

After an old-fashioned country dinner, which alone made the 
trip worth while, I explained to him that we had set out for 
Hatteras but, because of the northeast wind and the possibility 
of a nor’easter, we had headed for Ocracoke to be in the lee of 
the Outer Banks. He suggested that it would be foolish to sail 
to Hatteras in our boat because of her draft and the head wind. 
As we had to conserve our gas, we made a deal with him to take 
us to Hatteras next day, we to furnish gas for his smaller, shoal 
draft, boat which would almost float on a heavy dew. Mean- 
while, we had the afternoon before us. 

“How’s fishing now?” I inquired. “Do you think we could 
catch enough for supper?” 

“We bin gittin’ a few mullets,” he answered apologetically, 
“but hook and line fishin’ hain’t bin no good since the storm — 
water’s too dirty, but you mought git a drum down to the inlet.” 

He gave us a couple of corned mullet for bait and we set out 
for the inlet. The tide, however, was on the ebb, and we caught 
nothing but one or two shark and a tremendous cat. On our way 
in we stopped at a 30-foot hole I remembered just below the 
village where the dock had once stood and, with shrimp for 
bait, took several nice speckled trout, which Mallory converted 
into rich brown fillet for another memorable meal. 

The trip to Hatteras and return was made without incident 
and on Thursday morning we cast off for the return sail to New 
Bern. The wind was held from the nor’east for nearly three days 
and a heavy cloud bank hovered over the entire eastern horizon. 
We retraced our course until we reached the ten-foot depth be- 
yond Sheep Island Slue. 

“Tet’s see what she’s made of,”’ called Jess from the bow 
when we were well out in the Sound. The wind had stiffened 
and was picking up spray from the tops of the white caps. The 
boat was not over canvased with 300 feet of sail. I told him to 
trim sheets and I put her beam to until the water reached the 

(Continued on page 106) 


made ten feet too short 


would put a corkscrew to shame 








“Tortoise” (above) carried a gaff-headed main instead 
of a marconi as a result of her mainmast having been 





From Royal Shoal to Ocracoke (left) is a short run. The 
harbor is reached by a channel so crooked that it 
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It Takes More Than the Crew To Make a Boat Go 


By P. G. NICKERSON 


which besets almost every impecunious young father 

who is stricken by the sailing fever: “How can I get a 
boat to sail this summer without spending any money?” My 
thoughts turned to the Arrow Fleet (See Yacutine, January, 
1944) and John O’Connor’s boat Sharon. Sharon was one of the 
older Arrows. Her sails and rigging showed that she had not 
been raced recently. John had acquired her in the middle of the 
previous season. She was his first “command,” so it is not sur- 
prising she had not done well. Even a new set of sails did not 
improve her. 

I had little to offer but John was amenable. We made an 
agreement whereby we would share the work of getting Sharon 
ready for the 1943 season; John would pay the expenses and I 
would furnish ideas drawn from my early sailing experience on 
Cape Cod. We would see if we could not make her a winner. 
Sailing time was to be divided; I would crew for John one race, 
and he for me the next. 

Fortunately, Arrows present a fertile field for ideas. The boats 
are comfortable, seaworthy and good racers but they have two 
glaring defects. They carry a weather helm which, in a strong 
breeze, would practically pull your arms out. As for the lateral 
plane, it was so inadequate that it is no exaggeration to say they 
would slide one foot to leeward to every three forward. The only 
corrections the class as a whole made were to enlarge the rudder 
and strengthen the tiller. Nothing had been done about the 
inadequate lateral plane. 

As far as looks were concerned, Sharon was no prize. She 
looked her age, and then some. She was all mahogany, with 
varnished topsides, varnished mahogany seats, centerboard 
trunk and trim. We took all the varnish off down to the wood, 
sanded until our arms were paralyzed, restained the mahogany 
and refinished with four coats of varnish. We put on a new 
canvas deck which, of course, meant that we had to take off all 
the hardware, the rub rails and the coaming. Most of this work 
was new to us so, just to make it hard, the canvas proved to be a 
foot and a half narrower than the boat. Remember it is 1943 — 
try to get some wider canvas. Nevertheless, by the time we had 
finished, she looked like a new boat. For my money she should 
have. I was not the type with the patience to sand and sand, 
clean and paint, sand and clean and paint. But John was, and 
could, and did. I just went along. Fortunately her former owners 
had neglected to paint her inside. Probably the gray paint she 
did have was put on by the builder. We put on one thin coat of 


whi in the spring of 1943, I pondered the question 
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The Arrow Class presents a fertile field for ideas. They are comfortable, 
seaworthy and good racers but they need some improvements 


gray. I hold that, as far as the inside is concerned, paint is some- 
thing you take off a boat. The less you have to put on, the better. 

Well, the boat looked like new, so what? What should we do 
to make her go? She needed a new mast. The old one was too 
short; which means to the racing sailor that it was perhaps two 
or even three inches shorter than some of the others. It was too 
heavy. All other things being equal, we understood that the 
lighter the spar the better. The old mast weighed about 60 
pounds; some of the newer ones in the fleet weighed only about 
30. John decided to buy a light one. We wanted a grooved spar 
for several reasons. Since the sail could then be held in proper 
position regardless of the tension on the luff, we felt we would be 
able to change its draft to suit the breeze by varying the tension. 
Actually, we hoisted the sail almost as taut one time as another 
but on shore this sounded like a good idea. We were also in- 
fluenced by what we had read about better airfoils from grooved 
spars. We really decided on a grooved spar because a friend of 
ours in the Arrow fleet had one, and so did all the hot Stars. We 
kept the track on the boom for then it would be easier for one 
man to get the boat ready. It’s pretty hard to thread a bolt rope 
and stretch the sail on the boom by yourself. How glad I am we 
kept the track! For many a race, I picked up John on a dead run 
off the breakwater with about two minutes to go for the starting 
gun. 

Next, we attacked the outstanding fault of the Arrow, the 
weather helm. The obvious thing to do was to move the mast 
forward. Many fleet members made this change in terms of a 
few inches. We moved Sharon’s mast forward nine inches and 
made an opening for it nine inches long and four and one-half 
inches wide. This extra space enabled us to move the mast for- 
ward or aft as the strength of the wind might require. The deck 
opening was wide enough to leave 34” play on either side of the 
spar so it could stand free from the step up, supported only by 
the shrouds and the jib luff. We made a set of wedges to support 
the mast at the partners when the boat was at the mooring. 

It had been my observation that the Arrow jibs were gen- 
erally trimmed too far out from the center line of the boat, with 
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The thwart for the jib leads cut down the seating space in the cockpit 
but gave the jib the trim we wanted 


the result that much of Dr. Curry’s “funnel effect” was lost. 
Also, the jib’s tendency to throw the head off the wind was re- 
duced, thereby increasing the weather helm. The construction of 
the boat encouraged this error. The deck is the easiest and most 
natural place for the jib leads and on an Arrow they were 
usually placed there. The wide beam (6’ 4”) simply brought 
these leads too far outboard. We solved the problem by putting 
the leads on a thwart across the cockpit, fastened under the deck 
and on top of the centerboard trunk. This cut down seating 
space but gave the jib the trim we wanted. 

All the books say that you should have a taut jib luff. Nearly 
everyone in the Arrow fleet tried to get one by sweating up the 
jib halliard which was mostly wire with, when the jib was up, 
about three feet of manila leading to a cleat. One or two boats 
had tacks with under deck turnbuckles but they did not seem to 
use them much. We decided to have a taut luff second to none. 
To avoid any halliard stretch, we made ours all wire. With our 
new under deck turnbuckle slacked off, we would hoist the jib 
(we set it flying) by a wire halliard snapped into a manila rofe, 
bring the wire end down within reach, unsnap the rope and snap 
the wire into a tang in the mast. We would then take up on the 
under deck turnbuckle until both shrouds and jib luff were 
equally and drum taut. The mast, as described earlier, would 
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then stand clear of the partners. While sailing, the mast would 
fall off slightly to leeward, leaving the lee shroud slack, but the 
mast would still stand free of the partners. When we moved the 
mast forward, we left the chain plates in their original position 
so that now, by trimming aft, the shrouds doubled for back- 
stays. They cut into the sail badly on reaches and runs but we 
felt that “what we lost on the peanuts we made up on the 
bananas.” To be sure that all the stress was carried by the jib 
luff, we had no jibstay. We had a headstay but we slacked it off 
when sailing and took it up only to help hold the mast steady at 
the mooring. 

The next consideration was the centerboard. I had been 
brought up with the conviction that few small boats have ade- 
quate lateral plane. The Cotuit Cat Skiffs I sailed as a boy had 
monstrous centerboards. They could beat anything anywhere 
near their size — at least so we boasted. Their forte was going to 
windward and making good where they looked. The Wianno 
Knockabouts I sailed later may have had their faults but they 
had plenty of lateral plane. In any event, I was for bigger and 
better centerboards. To buy one in the spring of 1943 was out of 
the question: I scouted the junk yards of the North Side of 
Chicago and finally located a fairly flat piece of 44’’ steel. I had 
it cut and smoothed in an auto body shop, put on a couple of 
coats of red lead and three coats of bronze. The net result was a 
board about 5U per cent larger than the old one. 

The reader perhaps will recall that in the spring of 1943 we were 
at war. The yard that made our spar was swamped with work. 
Yes, they could make a mast; a good one. They had enough air- 
plane spruce, one last set of Star mast fittings and one masthead 
fitting. Delivery? Well, they were pretty busy. That, together 
with the problem of getting any kind of hardware, getting stain- 
less steel wire, making dozens of wire splices and, at the last 
moment, finding three broken frames just forward of the chain 
plates which had to be replaced, delayed us more than a little. 
We finally got the boat ready the week-end of the Fourth of 
July; in Chicago, that is the middle of the season. We had begun 
our work the first week-end in March. We would have to arrive 
at the harbor just as everyone was assembled for the Fourth of 
July race. Our shining topsides, new mast and general ‘new 
boat” appearance drew the fleet members like bees to honey. 
They were all over her in an instant, all our little ideas blasted 
into the open even before we had a chance to try them. 

At this point, I looked into the future with some apprehen- 
sion. I had not exactly guaranteed John that we would be. able 
to make Sharon a fast boat but I would certainly be embarrassed 
if all this effort and expense did not produce results. Then, too, 
for some mysterious reason understood only by sailors, changes 
automatically mean that the boat is improved. Within ten 
minutes after Sharon arrived at the harbor, she had a reputation 
for being a fast boat. It was apparent that we could only be 
heroes or duds. 

We did not get the boat ready for any races that week-end. It 
took us all afternoon to get our fancy rig together. That left us 
all of the next week to worry about our boat’s future. No child 
ever awaited Christmas in a greater state of excitement than we 
that Saturday after the Fourth of July week-end. Then we got 
it! Saturday was Ladies’ Day. The boat must be sailed by a 
lady. Did we know any ladies who could sail a boat? Well, John 

(Continued on page 116) 
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A, the original centerboard; B, “‘Sharon’s” board; and C, the board 
which the fleet adopted in 1944 
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The drag due to interference increases wherever there is an intersection of rigging with a spreader, mast or deck 


THE 


MALADY OF STAYS 


The Problem of Wind Resistance Created by a Boat’s Rigging 


By W. P. CARL, Major, AAF 


ID YOU ever realize that when you start to sail, 
a veritable horde of Drag Gremlins (Dragumlins) 
materializes out of thin air and clings to every 
inch of your rigging? And around each inter- 
section of your shrouds with the mast, crosstrees 
or deck they bunch up in friendly little gro.ps. 
A Dragumlin is a little fellow who never lets go 
of your rigging as long as you are sailing or there is a breeze. 
He has a peculiar posterior, which resembles a parachute. The 
peculiar characteristic of this little fellow’s parachute-shaped 
posterior is that it grows in size the faster you sail or the harder 
the wind blows. We all know that a parachute spinnaker will pull 
us ahead at a great rate and, conversely, all of these little 
Dragumlins will tend to keep the boat from going forward as fast 
as she would were we able to kick these little so-and-sos off of 
the rigging. However, since they are in league with the laws of 
physics, we are unable to do this. It is, therefore, suggested 
that we go quietly to the shrouds upon which they depend for 
support and kick the supports out from under them. 

In the olden days, ships had their masts stayed with hempen 
ropes two and three inches in diameter which were fastened to 
the ship’s sides by a bulky system of tackle employing dead- 
eyes and rope lanyards. In each of these deadeyes, usually made 
of lignumvitae, were three holes. A rope was knotted at one end 
and rove through the holes, passing from one deadeye to the 
other. When the shrouds stretched, men hove on them to set 
them up again. It was not uncommon to have as many as six 
or eight shrouds on each side of each lower mast and these 
were all latticed with ratlines for the crews to scamper up and 
down. Aloft, the system was further complicated by the intro- 








duction of tops which were elaborate platforms. What a palace 
for the Dragumlins! 

Naturally the old hempen staying system offered tremendous 
resistance. These ships were not able to point much better than 
90° to the wind or, as an old sea captain would say, “she won’t 
work off a lee shore worth a damn in half a gale.” This lack of 
ability to point, due in great part to the excessive drag of the 
standing rigging, became increasingly worse at an alarming rate 
as the wind grew stronger, because the drag increases as the square 
of the wind’s velocity. For example, if the drag were 50 pounds 
in a 10-knot breeze, it would be 200 pounds in a 20-knot breeze. 
Hence, the advent of steel wire rope and turnbuckles was a 
blessing. The stretching, size, and number of shrouds necessary 
to support the mast were cut down materially. This move to 
steel wire rope and metal turnbuckles was the only really big 
cut in the drag of the staying system since the invention of the 
sailing vessel. The Dragumlins’ palace shrank overnight to a 
mere cottage. 

When the airplane came along, the use of wires and steel cables 
as stays was immediately adopted from the sailing ship to sup- 
port the main spar of the wing, which corresponds to the mast of 
a sailing rig.. However, in the short time between the two great 
wars, because the drag of the wires and cables became excessive 
as the speeds of aircraft increased, the aeronautical engineer 
began to investigate the fundamentals of the structural system. 
It was found that unless the angle between the stay and spar 
was greater than 20° it was more efficient, as regards the strength 
to weight ratio, to dispense with the stays, their fittings, turn- 
buckles and troubles due to stretching and breaking, and invest 
their weight in a fully cantilevered spar, one which has no stays. 
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The staying arrange- 
ment (left) of the 
14-foot International 
“Alarm.” The speed 
drag curve (below) of 
a L. 1. Sound Junior 
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To return to the subject of the drag of stays, let us examine 
the complexity of a modern staying system. On the 14-foot 
International Dinghy as perfected by the British designer, 
Uffa Fox, we note the following set of stays: A forestay, two 
main shrouds, a topmast shroud, two jumper stays, six diamond 
' shrouds. All of the above is the burden of a 14-foot sailing 
dinghy. To the aeronautical engineer, it represents the triumph 
of master craftsmanship over poor design. 

Let us set up a simple formula so that you may compute the 
drag of your rigging. As an example, we will add up the drag of 
the champion 14-foot International Dinghy Alarm. 

The classic formula for drag is: -D = CaS(p/2)v? where the 
symbols stand for the following: 

D = drag in pounds. 

Ca = drag coefficient. A value of 1.0 is suitable and convenient 
for the Reynolds Number range in which sail boats 
operate. 

S = Projected area or cross section in square feet: length 

multiplied by diameter. 

p/2 = One half the density of the air. A figure of 0.001189 is 
suitable for sea level operation. 

v? = The velocity, expressed in feet per second, squared. For 
10 knots this is 288 and for 20 knots 1,150. 

Simplifying, we have: 

D = 0.358 for a 10-knot breeze and 

D = 1.378 for a 20-knot breeze. 

Fig. 1 shows the staying arrangement of Alarm for which we will 

add up the drag of the different elements of the rig. This figure 

is reproduced from Uffa Fox’s Second Book. 

a. The forestay is 14’ long and 0.03’ in diameter. 

S = 14 X 0.03 = 0.42 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.42 = 0.15 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.42 = 0.58 pounds at 20 knots. 
b. The two main shrouds total 28’ in length and are 0.03’ in 
diameter. 
S = 28 X 0.03 = 0.84 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.84 = 0.30 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.84 = 1.20 pounds at 20 knots. 
c. The topmast shroud, the two jumper stays and the three 
diamond shrouds total 53’ and have a diameter of 0.005’. 
S = 53 X 0.005 = 0.27 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.27 = 0.10 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.27 = 0.37 pounds at 20 knots. 
d. The crosstrees total 6’ and are about 0.04’ in diameter. 
S = 6 X 0.04 = 0.25 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.25 = 0.09 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.25 = 0.34 pounds at 20 knots. 
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Totaling the above listed drag items in Table I, we see that for a 
10-knot breeze there is a total drag of 0.64 pounds and for a 20- 
knot breeze 2.49 pounds. We look at these figures and ask our- 
selves can they be worth worrying about. We are amazed at just 
how small the drag is. Unfortunately, though, that is not the 
total drag of our staying system. There is an additional item 
known as “Interference Drag.” 

The drag due to interference arises whenever there is an inter- 

section of rigging with a spreader, mast or deck. A simple and 
practical means of estimating the drag due to interference is to 
allow so many additional feet of cable or strut for each intersec- 
tion — the number of additional feet being proportional to the 
sharpness of the angle of intersection. Table II gives a set of 
values for different angles. - 

To continue with the drag of the Alarm’s rig, let us list the 
angles, add the drag for the additional feet from Table II and 
sum up the grand total. 

a. Two angles of main shrouds with deck (90°) and with mast 
(10°). Additional feet = 26.0. 

S = 26 X 0.03 = 0.78 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.78 = 0.27 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.78 = 1.07 pounds at 20 knots. 

b. Angle of forestay with mast (15°) and with deck (90°). 

Additional feet = 13.0. 

S = 13 X 0.03 = 0.39 square feet. 

D =-0.35 X 0.39 = 0.14 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.39 = 0.53 pounds at 20 knots. 

c. Sixteen angles of topmast stay, jumper stays, and three sets 
of diamond shrouds with mast (8°) and nine angles of above 
stays with crosstrees (90°). Additional feet = 187. 

S = 187 X .005 = 0.94 square feet. 
D = 0.35 X 0.94 = 0.33 pounds at 10 knots. 
D = 1.37 X 0.94 = 1.28 pounds at 20 knots. 

d. Nine angles of crosstrees and struts with the mast (90°). 

Additional feet = 27. 

S = 27 X 0.04 = 1.08 square feet. 

D = 0.35 X 1.08 = 0.38 pounds at 10 knots. 
_ D = 1.37 X 1.08 = 1.48 pounds at 20 knots. 

Totaling the accumulated drag due to interference in Table 
III, we note an additional drag of 1.12 pounds and 4.36 pounds 
at 10 and 20 knots, respectively. Adding these to the totals from 
Table I, we have a drag of 1.76 pounds for a 10-knot breeze and 
6.85 pounds for a 20-knot breeze. 

Now that we have a realistic idea of the drag of the rigging 





TABLE I 
Element Drag in Pounds 
(10-knot breeze) (20-knot breeze) 
RNONORUD ac eteye cw cele eeis.c 0.15 0.58 
Main shrouds........... 0.30 1.20 


Topmast shroud, 
2 jumper stays, and 








3 diamond shrouds... . 0.10 0.37 
ISNORSINORR 54 oe. Fs vie nals 0.09 0.34 
LS PR eee ial 0.64 2.49 
TABLE II 
Angle (degrees) Additional feet to add 
90 3 
60 4 
45 6 
30 8 
15 10 
TABLE III 
Angles listed in 
lettered paragraphs (10 knots) (20 knots) 
a 0.27 1.07 
b 0.14 0.53 
c 0.33 1.28 
d 0.38 1.48 
1.12 4.36 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


An Amateur Builds a Boat With a Molded Hull and Some New Fittings 


By HUGH JOHNSON 


hull clinched an ambition, inspired and nurtured by read- 

ing Uffa Fox’s five books, to build and own an Inter- 
national 14-foot Dinghy. Previously, they had always looked 
like an extremely difficult job for an amateur to build and they 
were expensive to buy. The use of a molded hull makes it pos- 
sible to build, easily and at relatively low cost; boats.with far 
finer hulls than the usual skipjack or sharpie. The difficult work 
is done but a great deal of the interesting part of boatbuilding 
remains. 

After seeing the U. S. Plywood exhibit at the 1941 Motor 
Boat Show, a molded shell was ordered through Gordon Doug- 
lass, an authorized builder for the class, who also supplied up-to- 
date plans and building instructions. Since it was obvious that 
war economy would soon shut off supplies, all the material 
which could possibly be used was collected from any available 
source. I bought mahogany, white oak, Sitka spruce, a little 
teak, solid stainless steel rigging and flexible stainless halliards, 
linen and manila running rigging, a centerboard casting, a few 
fittings and, last but not least, sails. 


Tim introduction of the Vidal process molded plywood 
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stay and safety wire, Swaged tubing 
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by rolling the tang 
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Disregarding all well-intentioned advice to the contrary, I 
decided to try out a few ideas which had accumulated during 
several years of sailing small boats on Long Island Sound. After 
the ideas were kicked around a bit, the features and methods 
described herein were found practical enough to withstand field 
tests. It is hoped that this “lucky bag” of ideas eontains enough 
detail to enable others interested to reproduce or carry on any 
developments of interest as applied to their own problems. This 
is not a ‘How to Build It’; the ideas may be applied to many 
small racing boats. 

Delivery of the molded hull was delayed so the mast and rig 
were started first. Basically, these were one-design propositions 
but there was room for interpretation. The plans called for a 
22’ 6’ pear-shaped Sitka spruce spar, grooved for a luff rope and 
hollowed to 14” wall thickness. 

Making a hollow mast was a new experience for me. Lacking 
any suitable power tools, I hollowed the halves by hand with a 
1” bent back gouge and cut the luff rope groove with a rabbet 
plane. The proper tool for half-round hollowing jobs like this is a 
core box plane, but I found this out too late. 

The inside of the mast was given two coats of varnish before 
gluing and so was the luff rope groove. This doesn’t seem to be 
standard practice but it was based on the easier action of var- 
nished sail battens. The varnish was well sanded and there has 
been no sticking in service. 

The two halves of the mast were glued together before shaping 
the outside, to facilitate clamping. The clamping blocks were 
relieved on the inside to obtain two pressure points from each. 
A long, level bench was used as a datum plane and as one side of 
the clamp so that blocks were needed on one side only. Although 
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Inclined plane fitting-4 


The mast was made easily adjustable by setting the heel on an inclined 
plane rather than in a socket 


all three halliards were installed before gluing, it was later found 
quite simple to fish a line through with the aid of a spare piece of 
solid stay wire. The outside of the mast was shaped with a 24” 
jointer plane guided by templates. 

The rig called for three .055” diameter diamond stays on the 
mast which was stepped on the thwart and supported by .095” 
shrouds and a forestay. This is a lot of rigging for a small boat 
and consequently it was given much attention in an attempt to 
clean it up and make it easily disassembled. The latter is an im- 
portant point in boats that are to be trailered frequently. With 
the arrangement used, it takes only about ten seconds to unstep 
the mast and but few more to step it. The whole mast and rig 
assembly on a ‘‘14” weighs less than 20 pounds and is easily 
handled by one man. No attempt was made to change the 
general arrangement of the rig since it has proven itself over a 
long period. 

Solid stainless steel wire is usually terminated by bending it 
into a loop around a thimble and back on itself, then slipping a 
ferrule of similar wire over the two pieces and bending the bitter 
end over the ferrule. This works but it is bulky, requires another 
fitting to attach to anything and it must be taped. 


Shroud end ready for insertion 





Shroud locked forward in place 
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A bullet-like block at the end of the shroud fits through the keyhole 
slot in the gunwale. It is secured by shoving the shroud forward past 
a spring catch, and released by reversing the process 
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A method of silver soldering the wire directly to the tang or 
other fitting was developed as a result of experiments to find a 
better way of terminating the wire. Several attempts were made 
and discarded until the scheme of rolling the tang into a tube to 
fit the wire was hit upon. The first trials weren’t entirely satis- 
factory but they showed that it could be done with the proper 
technique and materials. 

It was impossible to get a gas torch so a cheap carbon arc 
outfit was used. They are not to be recommended. Eventually, 
it was found that the wire could be tinned with silver solder 
without burning it although there wasn’t much leeway between 
the flowpoint of the solder and the point at which the wire went 
to pieces. By tinning the tang separately and slipping it over the 
finned end of the stay while hot, a satisfactory joint was con- 
sistently achieved. I used Handy and Harmon’s “Easy-Flo” 
silver solder and “Handy Flux.” 

This method of terminating a stay is clean, compact and 
light, as may be seen from the sketch. Not one of the joints, in 
use for two seasons, has shown any signs of failure. Trouble 
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A three-bladed cutter was made for rounding all edges 


from fatigue, so prevalent in rod rigging, is prevented by making 
the tang long enough and thin enough to flex freely so that the 
change in section causes no bad stress situations. 

A simple tension testing rig was built to check these joints. 
Odds and ends of pipe were assembled into a long tee, with 
attaching points to provide a lever ratio of ten to one and with 
point contact at all bearing surfaces for low friction. A three 
power tackle made it easy to apply force to the lever through an 
accurate 100 pound scale, giving an applied force of 1000 pounds. 
Different lengths of stay assemblies were accommodated by 
moving the anchor point along the floor and various types of 
terminals were easily attached. This rig could be improved but 
it is simple and on test samples gave results within 5 per cent, 
which is amply accurate for practical purposes. 

The tension testing rig was also employed in designing the 
tangs. The ‘“‘14s” use a tube through the mast as a socket for 
the spreaders and this tube is swaged over to hold the tangs in 
place. This requires a relatively large hole in the sheet metal 
tang, a condition always resulting in a characteristic tearing of 
the metal from the inside out owing to the concentration of 
stress on the inside. The arc and silver solder were used to add a 
boss around the large hole, putting metal where it was needed so 
that the outside diameter could be reduced. The paring away 
process was continued until identical samples broke at different 
places. 

To eliminate turnbuckles, a jackscrew arrangement was put 
at the base of each spreader inside the mast. The diamond stay 
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Main thwart assembly 





Assembly plan for the centerboard trunk and thwarts 


tension can be regulated by screwing the spreaders in and out. 
Actually, careful control of the wire lengths eliminated any need 
for this adjustment and the swivel plugs needed in the ends of 
the spreaders proved more satisfactory for the purpose. The 
plugs are of linen Bakelite, slotted to take the stay and a safety 
wire. It is obvious that by simply changing the position of the 
shoulder on the plug, the wire tension can be varied. It is only a 
few minutes work to turn out a plug as desired. The diamonds 
are snapped into position as in pulling a bowstring, providing 
considerable initial tension. 

The mast was made easily removable by setting the heel on 
an inclined plane, an old “14” arrangement, rather than in a 
socket. Thus all shrouds are tightened simultaneously by shov- 
ing the heel forward and up the incline. Over all adjustment of 
shroud tension is made by shimming under the inclined step 
fitting and individual adjustment by shimming under the 
appropriate deck fitting. 

The mast is secured in the collar on the step fitting by a type 
of spring action pin that I’ve used for years in many applica- 
tions and found satisfactory in eliminating fussing with cotter 
pins, corroded threads and sticky snap pins. 

The shroud fastenings sketched are neat and extremely fast 
in operation. A bullet-like block, silver soldered on the end of 
the shroud, fits through the keyhole slot in the gunwale and may 
be secured by shoving the shroud forward past a spring catch or 
released by pulling the catch out and pulling the shroud aft and 
up. This is done with the mast heel lowered and the shrouds 
slack. 

When the molded plywood hull finally arrived, it really was a 
beautiful sight. I mounted it in a cradle jig and made pre- 
liminary measurements. The first steps were springing the shell 
to dimensions, trimming it to size, and fitting the transom, gun- 
wale, cutwater and false keel forward where the sharp V section 
necessitated discontinuity in the plywood which had to be 
covered. . ; 

It is always a problem to cover the edge grain of plywood 
properly. In this case, the edges along the sheer were left 
visible, sandwiched between the layers of white oak which 
formed the gunwale, producing the appearance of an inlay like 
that on Sheraton furniture. 

The edge grain at the transom was covered in an attractive 
but laborious manner. After carefully trimming the shell to 
length, a 45° miter was cut all around the inside of the edge. 
The transom, of 34’ mahogany, was cut to its after surface 
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A shallow notch in 
the end of the tiller 
provided an effec- 
tive means of snub- 


bing the mainsheet 
Main sheet snubber 


Thumb can flick sheet 
free or snub it tighter 


section. A miter matching that of the shell was then cut into the 
edge. This was a slow job since the joint had to be tight for 
gluing and appearance. Fitting was done with the aid of a thin 
shim and the cutting was done with a hand chisel. The result is 
neat, since the transom grain extends all the way athwartships 
and the diagonal grain of the shell is unbroken. It is not a prac- 
tical solution for work boats but, for a fancy light racing craft 
such as the ‘14,’ I felt it was justified. 

Another trick was borrowed from the cabinetmakers. In ply- 
wood, it is impossible to countersink and plug screw heads, yet a 
string of bare screw heads would mar.the finish. By carefully 
raising a chip of the outer ply with a thin, sharp chisel, driving 
the screw tightly and then gluing the chip back in place, the 
screw is effectively hidden. 

One constant aim during construction was to keep the boat 
as smooth as possible. To simplify rounding all edges of the 34” 
stock used for parts and to obtain uniform results on both inside 
and outside curves, a day was spent making a special setup on 
the drill press. A three-bladed cutter was ground to cut a 34” 
radius bevel and mounted in the routing attachment. With the 
aid of the guide shown, it took only a couple of hours to round 
off all the thwarts, knees, and other pieces to be assembled into 
the boat. A quick sanding and the pieces were ready for varnish- 
ing. The final appearance and saving in time were well worth 
the preparatory trouble. 

The centerboard trunk on the “14” is a major structural 
part extending for 10’ and providing a strong backbone in addi- 
tion to the inner and laminated keels. A complete assembly was 
made consisting of the two 34” side plates about 8’ long, filler 
pieces of 114” thickness extending the rest of the length, a 34” 
thwart 6” wide, two 34” knees, and a 34” trunk cap extending 
aft from the thwart. This construction absorbs the stresses from 
the heavy centerboard and serves to bring the hull up to the 
minimum class weight. All these parts were assembled, finished 
with six coats of varnish and fitted to the hull as a unit. 

Another assembly was made of the main thwart, mast sup- 
port struts, and knees. This connects directly to the center- 
board trunk assembly upon installation. The centerboard slot 
was then cut and the trunk assembly fastened in place with 
glue and screws. With the addition of the main thwart assembly, 
it began to look as though I had a boat. 

The class rules called for flotation tanks capable of supporting 
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250 pounds. The type and location of my tanks follow Uffa Fox 
who pointed out that tanks in the ends keep the buoyancy 
where it is most needed. 

The after tank extends forward 18” from the transom and 
comes up to about 2” below the sheer line. The top and forward 
bulkhead are of 44’ mahogany plywood supported by spruce 
battens 1” X 14” and a lightened spruce beam 34” X 3” at the 
forward end. All the parts are glued and bradded and were var- 
nished before assembly. A rubber cork, which had been pierced 
with a nail, was installed in a batten block to provide an inlet 
for air from a needle valve for testing purposes. This after tank 
assembly weighs 114 pounds. The forward tank extends forward 
from the thwart to the stem and up to 6” from the sheer. It is of 
similar construction and weighs only 214 pounds. 

No attempt has been made to baby the tops of these tanks 
and they seem to have stood up well under sitting, walking and 
jumping. The major disadvantage is the lack of ventilation in 
the ends which has been taken care of by fitting 3’ removable 
plates in each bulkhead. The tanks provide quite an excess of 
buoyancy but have neg- 
ligible weight since only two 
surfaces are needed to box 
off the space. 

Three strips of weathered 
teak 144” X 3” were glued 
into each of the bilges to 
provide a non-skid foot- 
hold. The inside of the hull 
was carefully sanded smooth, 
cleaned and finished with 
five coats of Kauri Gold 
Band, a phenolic resin var- 
nish which I’ve found ex- 
tremely durable. The out- 
side of the hull was given 
six coats. All these coats were rubbed dowa with 5/0 sandpaper 
and plenty of water. The boat is not paint sick but neither is any 
grain apparent when light strikes the syrface at an angle. 

A major annoyance in most small boats is the disease of the 
crew known as “jib sheet hands.” Snubbing winches are a help 
but are heavy, expensive and relatively slow in action. The 
“14s”’ have for years used an extended hard wood jam cleat with 
several holes for adjustment of the jib sheet lead angle. I origi- 
nally launched the boat without these and mounted a pair of 
lip leaders temporarily. After a short season’s sailing with no 
cleats, it was obvious that something had to be done. The stand- 
ard cleat was rejected because long cleats are uncomfortable for 
most people to sit on and are also hard on bathing trunks. 

Only the forward part of the lip leader was polished from use 
and this gave me an idea: make a jam cleat out of the rear half. 
Tests were run on different types of jamming actions to see 
which would hold best with least damage to the rope. Several 
ideas were discarded until finally a clay model similar to the 
sketch was built. This looked good in three dimensions so a 
brass sample was hogged out and tested. It worked well so a 
matched pair, incorporating a few changes, was made. These 
have proven successful, beirig easy on the rope, small, smooth in 
contour and never slipping. Mounting is from below to preserve 
the clean appearance. 

To explain the operation of these cleats it must be pointed out 
that the ‘‘14”’ uses a continous jib sheet which in my boat is 
secured to the jib clew by a short spliced-in rope tail and a 
studdingsail tack bend. In operation, the weather sheet. is 
pulled outboard through the weather cleat until the jib trims 
properly. The sheet is then secured with a half turn around the 
after end of the cleat, in the peripheral wedge-shaped slot. In 
heavy winds, the free part can be tucked between the standing 
part and the gunwale but this has not been found necessary. 

It is not considered proper to cleat the main sheet of small 
centerboarders but there are times when it is convenient and 
perfectly safe to snub it. The method shown was evolved one 
day in a light breeze by the simple process of whittling a shallow 
notch in the end of the tiller. Since the “‘14’’ has her main sheet 

(Continued on page 118) 
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ALASKAN PREVIEW 


Part Il —Wrangell, Juneau, Sitka and the Passage South 


By ARCHIE BINNS 










E LEFT Ketchikan for Wrangell and 
points north on the morning of June 27th, 
with an additional crew member, Cyril 
Zuboff. Cyril was a true Alaskan, an 
American citizen of native and Russian 
descent. He was an officer in the Army 
& Transport Service and his knowledge of 
the waterways and the folkways of southeastern Alaska made 
him a valuable cruising companion. From Ketchikan to Wran- 
gell was one of the easiest stages of the entire trip; a daylight 
run of ten-and-a-half hours in fine weather, with navigation at 
its simplest. Wrangell had its beginning in Fort Dionysius, built 
by the Russians in 1845. It is old as Alaskan towns go, a quiet, 
unpretentious place, with a mixed native and white population 
and an indefinable charm. Even in the rain there was an atmos- 
' phere of warmth and gentleness, and the northern summer 
twilight seemed to go on endlessly. 

That evening we had a visitor aboard, a youthful, soft-spoken 
man who turned out to be “Smoky” Thomas, the Arctic flier 
and ice pilot. Smoky was born in the far north while his parents 
were taking part in the Yukon gold rush and he had continued 
in the family tradition. For years one of Smoky’s annual chores 
had been to take the big schooner C. S. Helmes from Seattle to 
Point Barrow, 600 miles from the Pole, and back again. It 
seemed to me something of a job but he made it sound simple. 
The Holmes has motor winches and, with their aid, plus two 
men, he could handfe the 260-foot four-master comfortably. 
Smoky even made Unimak Pass sound simple. If the wind was 
fair, he said, there was no difficulty. If it was against him, he let 
the Holmes drift until the wind changed and improved his time 
by making fish boxes out of dunnage and catching cod. He said 
the big schooner never drifted far in the process. 

One of Smoky’s best accounts was of the time he visited the 
ghost ship in the ice pack off Point Barrow. Locating the trapped 


Hudson’s Bay vessel had been easy enough but it took him a 
week to chop his way through three miles of pressure ridges. He 
found the 260-foot steamer standing upright and in good condi- 
tion in a pressure ridge — a 60-foot pedestal of ice. Her anchor 
chains were down and ropes hung over the sides, making it easy 
to board her. On deck, the big motor launches were in their 
chocks and, below, he found things in good order: equipment, 
food, bedding, everything just as it had been when the.crew left 
her years before. Among the supplies were stacks of linen which 
looked freshly laundered. But, when they were touched, they 
broke like sheets of cold wax. Every winter, under cover of 
darkness, the ice pack drifts the ghost ship close to Point Bar- 
row and in summer it drifts her north again. In time, a steel 
ship would break up but the ghost ship is Baltic wrought iron. 
He thinks she may be there forever, in the lost world of the ice 
pack. 

The following afternoon we left for Petersburg. It was a day- 
light run of less than five hours and again we had fine weather, 
but this time we had to consider Wrangell Narrows, a crooked 
channel constricted by flats and ledges and enlivened by swift 
tidal currents. But if nature outdid herself providing hazards 
for Wrangell Narrows, our government more than outdid itself 
with the array of lights and buoys along the crooked way. The 
massed aids to navigation might overwhelm a novice but they 
were an old story to Martin and Cyril and Jffy went storming 
through like a truck along a familiar highway. At six that 
afternoon, we moored to a float in front of the neat town of 
Petersburg. 

Juneau was a further run of about 15 hours and we planned to 
make it in one daylight jump. We got under way at 4:10 a.m. 
and almost at once were in wide Frederick Sound, running 
through fog. The fog was at its thickest off Beacon Point and 
then we began running out of it into a bright, windy day with 
wide, blue rolling waters. On each side of us was heroic-looking 


John Kabel 
The fishing fleet at Petersburg. Our passage to this busy port took us through Wrangell Narrows, a crooked channel enlivened by swift tidal currents 
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country, ranks of pure blue mountains topped with dazzling 
snow. At a little after nine, the tide was running against the 
fresh nor’wester and Jffy began to pound heavily in a breaking 
head sea. We considered putting in for shelter but compromised 
on slowing the engine to 700 revolutions. Two hours later, off 
Point Hugh at the end of Glass Peninsula, the weather eased 
and we went back to normal speed. 

It was the grandest run of the trip. As we moved north, the 
scenery became more and more spectacular; we passed moun- 
tains which were fantastically beautiful, glaciers, spouting 
whales and distant icebergs. In a sea opalescent with yellow 
sunshine and the reflected blue and green and white of moun- 
tains, Frederick Sound merged with Stephens Passage. Then we 
were in narrower but friendly Gastineau Channel. On Douglas 
Island we saw the scars of a deserted gold mine whose tunnels 
reached under our keel through the rock bed of the channel. On 
the mainland ahead, we saw the tailings of the monster Federal 
Mine spilling high out of the mountainside to make a pyramid 
which ended in the channel. Just beyond were the buildings of 
the capital on a providential flat and step between the water 
and the rocky wall of Mount Juneau. We tied up at the boat 
basin at seven, with the afternoon still young by- Juneau stand- 
ards. It did not get dark until midnight. 

At Juneau, our cruise halted for a while and our crew scat- 
tered. Cyril Zuboff made his routine visit to the Army Transport 
Office and, instead of continuing his vacation, was put in charge 
of a ship whose captain had been taken ill. Two days later Mar- 
tin boarded a plane for Anchorage. Ashore, under the influence 
of malted milks, Marvin admitted to being a dairyman and the 
grapevine did the rest. After a few days, he gave in and went 
ashore to work in the dairy. It was a major loss to the rest of us. 

We were glad to see Martin when he flew back from the 
westward on July 8th. On the morning of the 9th, at 7:40, we 
left Juneau for what remained of the town of Hoonah. Gastineau 
Channel runs thin at its northern end and, accordingly, we went 
south around Douglas Island, north through Stephens Passage, 
around the tip of Mansfield Peninsula, and south in Lynn Canal 
to Icy Strait. We had observed that places with ominous names 
were often friendly and vice versa but Icy Strait lived up to its 
Teputation. As we entered it, a stiff southwest wind blew in our 
faces. Iffy began pounding violently in a heavy head sea and in 
4 matter of minutes a big swell was running. Farther out in Icy 
Strait, it looked like a dirty crossing and, for the first time in 
1000 miles, we turned back for shelter. 

Shelter was Swanson Harbor, a few minutes away, among the 
cluster of islands off Point Couverden. The harbor is an open 
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affair but, by selective anchoring, a boat could find shelter from 
any wind. It was the first time we had been at anchor on the 
entire trip and it had the feeling of a holiday. We put fishing 
lines and a crab net over the side and made emergency repairs 
on our dubious-looking dinghy. Wayne and I went trolling. 

Martin believes in humoring weather up to a certain point 
and after that he gets tough with it. When conditions outside 
were no better by nine o’clock, we got the anchor up abruptly 
and ran out of Swanson Harbor, past a long, straight rock reef 
on which the sea was bursting furiously. Across Icy Strait a 
great pall of fleecy white mist was rolling down over the snowy 
mountains of Chichagoff Island, with the sunset glaring out of 
the mist like fire in the heart of white smoke. Then, as sudden as 
an explosion, the green and blue and white island changed to 
angry purple and black. In deluging spray from a heavy sea, we 
hammered our way across the gloomy strait. On the far side, 
under the lee of the black-and-purple island, the weather eased. 
At 11:15, we rounded Point Sofia and ran into smooth Port 
Frederick and tied up to a float at an oil dock. Oddly enough, 
the two oil docks, at opposite ends of Hoonah, were the only 
major survivors of the town. Between them there was the black- 
ened stubble of piling from which fire had mowed the close- 
packed houses. 

The next afternoon we left Hoonah for points north and west 
on Chichagoff Island. Icy Strait was in a pleasant mood this 
time but there was a strong tide against us and we tied up to a 
floating fish trap beyond Point Adolphus. At 6:10, we were un- 
der power again, with the tide going our way, and in the next 
hour and forty-five minutes we made good 19 miles. This fast 
run brought us to the meeting of Icy Strait and Cross Sound, a 
region with a rugged reputation. Here the thickly-wooded Inian 
Islands divide the Strait into North Pass and South Pass, both 
noted for particularly strong tidal currents. We were told of a 
great tide rip which makes up west of the islands and reaches 
almost to Cape Spencer. Smaller boats go miles out of their way 
to avoid its fury. This time the Strait was calm, with the cur- 
rent in South Pass favoring us and the tide rip asleep. Even then 
there was a sense of nearness to great forces, and a feeling of 
excitement in the foggy breath of the ocean, the sheer rock walls 
of the shore, and a rolling swell coming in from the Pacific. 

Our next port of call was Elfin Cove, which Martin said was a 
snug harbor, but I was not prepared for such snugness so close to 
the open grandeur of Cross Sound. At Point Lavina, we turned 
south toward Althorp Harbor and passed George Island. Then 
we turned and drove toward a minor crack in the cliff to port. It 
was so narrow that I could not entirely accept it as the entrance 


















































































































Juneau is situated on a flat at the foot of Mount Juneau 


to a harbor until I saw, ahead, an echo board on each side of the 
channel. From the cabin-top I watched Jffy squeeze through. To 
starboard, the rock shore looked within spitting distance; when 
I tried, I missed by less than a fathom. To port, kelp on sunken 
rocks streamed back in the outgoing tide, a few feet away. Then 
we were in the green calm of a perfect little oval bay, surrounded 
by high, wooded shores, with white houses perched on the slope 
just above us. There was also a little fish house and a float, with 
a stairway to the town overhead. We tied up to the float in the 
cool, green enchantment of Elfin Cove. The harbor was so small 
and the wooded shores so high that the water was pure green 
from reflected trees and looked like green glass. 

Going ashore was a matter of climbing the stairway from the 
float to an elevated plank sidewalk which ran in front of the 
houses like a community porch. At the head of the stairway, we 
entered Edward Swanson’s store, the heart of the settlement. 
Martin was the only one who had been there before but Swan- 
son’s clerk and the customers in the store welcomed us by name. 
They had read in a Ketchikan newspaper that we were on our 
way north and they were expecting us. Swanson’s store was as 
clean and snug and complete as Elfin Cove. The stock included 
a fine assortment of marine hardware and among the groceries 
there was a great variety of canned sea foods which are in de- 
mand among fishermen. 

We spent that night in the security of Elfin Cove and, on the 
morning of July 11th, ran out through the needle-eye entrance 
into thick fog. For a while we could see nothing but floating kelp 
and driftwood in the grayness but we jogged on, steering a com- 
pass course. Passing the dim bulk of Althorp Rock and, a half 
hour later, Tree Island Light, we had Lizianski' Inlet Light 
abeam as the weather began to clear and we entered the channel 
which cuts off the northwest corner of Chichagoff to make 
Yakobi Island. We anchored off Miner Island and rowed ashore, 
with a shovel and deck bucket, inspired by the memory of the 
Maine clam chowder in Swanson’s store. We dug into the rocky 
beach and picked up the large, fat clams which were exposed. 
Twenty minutes after we had anchored, we were under way. At 
9:30, we were at Junction Island and an hour later we tied up at 
Pelican City. 

Pelican is a comparatively new town, with the usual cold 
storage plant and a sawmill. It lacks some of the color and spirit 
of older Alaska towns but makes up for it in the magnificent 
scenery of Lizianski Strait. We found it a hospitable place. Soon 
after we arrived, we had a visit from the radio operator whom 
we had heard sending messages the night before, and he invited 
us to dinner that evening. Sparks and his wife had a scholarly 
knowledge of Alaska as well as a practical one. One of Sparks’ 
voyages had been through the Inside Passage to Seattle, alone, 
rowing a 16-foot dory. The trip took him three months and at 
night he camped on beaches or shared the hospitality of some 
settler or lighthouse keeper. 

Early on July 12th we left Pelican City for the open Pacific 
and Sitka, to the south. In the clear, calm morning, two dozen 
salmon-trollers were scattered down the coast of Chichagoff 
and, to the north, we made out the distant mountains of the 
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Fairweather Range which, Martin said, 
was a good omen. The only sign of im- 
perfection in the whole landscape was a 
yellowish bank of fog to seaward. We ran 
south at a steady eight knots and, as we 
ran, the fog bank pushed in from the 
west. By the time we were opposite the 
entrance to Khaz Bay, it had become a 
race as to whether we or the fog would 
be the first to reach the head of Salisbury 
Sound, between Chichagoff and Baranof 
Islands. We made it and went on for 
Neva Strait, between Baranof and a pro- 
tecting island. 

At noon, when I relieved Martin at 
the wheel, we were still running in the 
clear. Ten minutes later, passing Scraggy 
Island on the'east side, I saw the ragged column of the fog slip 
behind the west side and, by the time we were clear of the island, 
the fog was ahead of us, racing along the far side of the channel 
and leaving our way clear. It was extraordinarily well-behaved 
fog but it had a look of strategy. Off Kane Island, when it had 
enough force ahead of us, it wheeled west across the channel 
and we drove into solid grayness. Martin was back in the 
wheelhouse by then and he is not easily discouraged. We kept on 
for 20 minutes, then groped our way into a cove. Martin wrote 
in the logbook: “Visibility zero.” 

At two o’clock the fog showed no sign of thinning and Martin 
decided it was time to get tough. We got our anchor and started 
at half speed. Twenty minutes later, off Entrance Island, we 
broke through into bright sunshine. Behind us the fog, thick as 
bales of cotton, was piling into John the Baptist Bay as eff- 
ciently as if that place had ordered it. The incident proved that 
there is something in Martin’s formula of giving the weather a 
reasonable time and then getting tough. Along the same line, he 
said that no Alaska fisherman could afford to carry a barometer. 
With one, he might lie indefinitely in some gloomy hole, with the 
barometer scaring him to death, while there was good weather 
and good fishing all around. 

Neva Strait and Olga Strait, between Baranof and its satellite 
islands, give a distinct feeling of a river with a swift current. 
There are only the usual dangers and the channel is well marked. 
It should be followed carefully. It was a relief to get out into the 
open of Sitka Sound, even though it was wet and somewhat 
rough. We passed Old Sitka Rocks and at 4:55 tied up at Sitka. 
Alaska is thought of as a new country and it is, with qualifica- 
tions. One of them is Sitka, the old Russian capital, which had 
its beginning in 1799 and soon became a seaport and manufac- 
turing town of importance. The town was somewhat eclipsed by 
war conditions but underneath we found plenty of charm and 
color, many reminders of the historic past. 

On July 13th, at 6:25 a.m., we started on toward home. Olga 
and Neva straits seemed much less tedious and by 8:52 we 
passed Entrance Island in Salisbury Sound. Instead of going 
through the open Pacific and circumnavigating Chichagofl 
Island, we made the run through Peril Strait and Hoonah 
Sound, between Chichagoff and Baranof islands. It was a region 
of ominous-sounding names: Peril Strait, Poison Cove and 
Deadman Reach but we found it well-lighted and buoyed, with 
no unusual difficulties. We rounded Point Craven and ran into 
Chatham Bay for the town of that name, tying up to the float 
at 3:10. Chatham is a cannery town, consisting of cannery 
buildings, which house the post office and store, and cabins for 
the cannery workers. Otherwise the inlet is a lonely place, with 
plenty of game about and good fishing in the streams which 
empty into the shoal head of the inlet. 

We stayed in Chatham until the following afternoon, when we 
started south for Warm Spring Harbor, on the east coast of 
Baranof Island, an easy run of about four hours. Approaching 
the place, I was impressed by the series of closely overlapping 
headlands as alike as ploughshares lined up in a warchouse. At 
5:25, we tied up to a float at the town of Baranof on Warm 
Spring Harbor. Even in heavy rain, the place looked uncom- 
monly snug and complete. On-one side of the town, a spectacu- 
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lar waterfall plunges into the harbor and, near the other, hot 
springs give the harbor running hot and cold water. We went 
ashore to the bathhouse and soaked in tubs of sulphur water 
which nature had made too hot for comfort. The houses of the 
town have hot water heat from the same source. 

We left at 4:10 on the morning of July 15th and tied up at 
Wrangell at 8:10 that evening. From ther’ on we were retracing 
our course and we read Hanson’s Handbook backward. One way 
and another, we had spent three weeks in the waters north of 
Ketchikan and when we reached that port again Martin was 
anxious to get home. On July 17th, we left Ketchikan for an 
afternoon and night crossing of Dixon Entrance. 

We passed Mary Island, where we had lain, fog-bound, dur- 
ing our first night in Alaskan waters. This time the weather was 
clear and Dixon Entrance, which had given us a dusting, was 
like a lake. It was a perfect crossing. Darkness did not close 
down until we were off Holliday Island, approaching Chatham 
Sound. On our way north, in daylight, we had seen one boat in 
the Sound. This time, in the darkness ahead, we saw a pattern 
woven of countless lights, some of them masthead-high and 
others resting on the surface of the water. The lights gave 
Chatham Sound the look of a vast water carnival, and they 
made Martin groan, ‘‘Gill netters!’’ He estimated that there 
were a thousand of them. 

Each high light meant the masthead of a boat, and each low 
one the end of a gill net, and we had to find our way among a 
thousand long baffle plates, unscrambling the lights as we went. 
Actually, Martin did the unscrambling, while I steered accord- 
ing to his instructions. It had been 8:18 in the evening when we 
tangled with the gill net fleet and by the time we got around the 
last baffle plate it was 1:12 in the morning. After five hours at 
the wheel, staring into a maze of fixed and fast-moving lights, I 
found that I could no longer read the degrees on the compass 
card and had to steei by points. And the strain must have been 
much greater on Mart n who had the responsibility of conning 
us through. 

It was a relief to be in the clear but the clear was only by 
comparison. With the lest net behind us, we were in Malacca 
Pass, to which I had taken a dislike on the way north: a region of 
scrambled islands and reefs and strong currents in the tan- 
colored water from the Skeena River. As we passed Lawyer 
Island, clear of the last gill net, we ran into fog which thickened 
rapidly. We saw nothing at all until 1:30 when the morning gave 
us something like a dirty smile and the lips of the fog rolled back 
and bared the incisors of a reef dead ahead. Martin reversed the 
engine quickly and we stopped without hitting. Then we crept 
out and lay to in water where we couldn’t find bottom. 

Daylight came early and we found ourselves off an island with 
steep, wooded shores which faded into the fog at a short dis- 
tance. Ahead of us there was a tiny bay; we tried to anchor 
there but could find no bottom. We went out and lay to offshore 
of the island. A moderately strong tide was running and Martin 
and I tested a theory in which we both believed: that a boat will 
not drift into a steep-to shore. Within a biscuit-toss of the rock- 
faced island, we let Iffy go and, as she drifted, she traced the 
outline of the shore. Where it jutted out, the rebounding water 
carried her clear, always about the same distance. At the farthest 
limit of our drift, we sighted a long spit with a light and we 
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identified our island as McMicken Island. The fog was still 
heavy at 6:30 but Martin decided it was time to get tough with 
the weather and we got under way at half speed. We ran for 45 
minutes without seeing anything but a companionable white 
rainbow which traveled beside us in the fog. At 7:15, Watson 
Rock, with its light, lifted out of the fog, precisely where we had 
hoped it would be, and we traveled serenely through Grenville 
Channel in clearing weather. The rest of the day was easy and 
pleasant going but Martin and I were both short of sleep and our 
argument with the Lawyer Island neighborhood was fresh in 
our minds. That night, we put into a cove on Separation Island. 
The chart merely indicated an anchorage there but when we 
entered we found a float and a fishhouse and other buildings of a 
little Canadian settlement. 

We were away at 4:10 the next morning, making an easy 
crossing of Milbank Sound, and by mid-afternoon we reached 
Queen Charlotte Sound. At three, we passed Harold Point on 
Cape Calvert and entered a rather rough and foggy Pacific. It 
got rougher and foggier and after half an hour of it we turned 
back to Safety Cove, where we anchored at 4:30. The place had 
a small settlement, which included an oil float and a store. As 
usual, an enforced stop had the feeling of a holiday; we tried our 
luck at fishing and began catching sole, a fair-sized one first, 
then one slightly smaller, and so on until the seventh was a 
translucent miniature that wouldn’t have covered the palm of 
a hand. 

We left Safety Cove at 6:30 on the morning of July 21st, and 
our overnight stop paid dividends. It was the beginning of a 
spell of good weather in Queen Charlotte Sound and we crossed 
under ideal conditions. The only unexpected happening which I 
recall was a 50-foot whale surfacing so close to the [fy that 1 
instinctively turned off our course. We might have missed the 
whale anyway but we were so close that when he spouted some 
of his spray fell on our foredeck. As a tribute,to the reliability of 
Iffy and of the weather encountered in Queen Charlotte Sound, 
on our way north it took us eight hours and forty minutes from 
Alert Bay to Cape Calvert, and on the return trip, seven min- 
utes less. We tied up at the Alert Bay oil dock only long enough 
to fill our fuel and water tanks and take a ship-to-shore glance at 
the fine stand of totem poles. 

Soon after leaving Alert Bay, we turned off the photo-electric 
and steered by hand because of whirlpools and tentative tide 
rips. As we went, the confused currents became stronger and a 
stiff breeze blew up from the west. Near sunset, we saw four 
steamers coming up in the distance behind us, racing to get the 
tide through Seymour Narrows. At 8:40, we reported ourselves 
to the Canadian Coast Guard cutter off York Island and went 
on our way through rough water and squalls. Johnstone Strait is 
boisterous by nature and from ordinary rough water we ran 
into heavy tide rips driven by the stiff westerly. The broad Iffy 
was at her worst running before steep and confused seas, and 
she was a demon to steer. Martin insisted on keeping the wheel 
because he was worried about the tiller rope which had carried 
away in Deception Pass the summer before; he didn’t think it 
was safe to fight the outdoor rudder too much. 

So the Jffy ran, bucking and shearing and sliding sidewise, 
almost broaching to and, in the gathering darkness, the wind- 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Captain Joel Van Sant sailing ‘Jumping Juniper,” the original Moth 
boat. She was built in 1929 


' ’ YHILE a large part of the world was still engaged in 
fighting a terrible war, a certain group of people in the 
United States, as well as many in the various branches 

of our Armed Forces, were anxiously awaiting the final defeat of 

Japan so that their thoughts could turn once more towards a 

genuine and thoroughbred form of sport, small boat racing. 

Reference to small boat racing brings to mind the name of 
Captain Joel Van Sant who, before the war, was skipper of the 
yacht Siesta, out of Atlantic City, New Jersey. Until she went 
into the service of her country, Siesta was owned by Mrs. 
John J. White. Each year during October, prior to the start of 
the war, Captain Van Sant piloted Siesta from Atlantic City, 
via the Inter-Coastal Waterway, to Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina, where he stopped over at the shipyard there for over- 
hauling and supplies before proceeding south to Palm Beach 
where the yacht made her winter headquarters. Siesta usually 
remained at Elizabeth City from four to six weeks during these 
southbound cruises. 

It all happened in 1929 while the yacht was laying over in the 
“Picture City on the Pasquotank,” as Elizabeth City is called. 
The Pasquotank River is ideally suited for small boat sailing, 
being free from shoals and sand bars and with no tides except 
approximately a foot now and then caused by high winds. The 
river stretches approximately half a mile from one side to the 
other right at the door of the city. It runs in an east and west 
direction with prevailing winds such as to make it possible to lay 
off a perfect race course, perfect for sailors and spectators alike. 
All these conditions were given careful consideration before 
Captain Van Sant got out his drawing board and draftsman’s 
tools. 

The Captain, being a sail boat enthusiast from the old school, 
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THE MOTH CLASS 
AND ITS FOUNDER 


By SELBY STOKES 


wished, first of all, to design a small sail boat which would be 
inexpensive to build. He wanted one which an amateur coul:| 
build from simple blue prints and construction plans — a fasi, 
sporty craft and one which would be easy to transport from one 
section of the country to another on a trailer or atop an automo- 
bile. It was no easy task which he had undertaken but Captain 
Van Sant is one of those who make a success of any job they 
tackle, especially when it means fun and enjoyment for others. 

After several days of planning and drawing, he showed a few 
of the workmen at the shipyard what he had in mind. Immedi- 
ately, Ernest Sanders, one of the owners of the Elizabeth City 
Shipyard, and Captain Harry O’ Neal, one of the ship carpenters, 
thought the idea was great. Both of these men were experienced 
boatbuilders and both offered their services. The three went into 
a huddle and during their spare time the first Moth, the now 
famous Jumping Juniper, was constructed. The names Moth 
and Jumping Juniper were chosen by Captain Van Sant because 
the tiny craft was only 11 feet over all and in the beginning, 
before she was tuned up, she seemed more or less to flit rather 
than sail. The class he named Moth. The original boat was built 
of juniper lumber, hence the name Jumping Juniper. 

The sporty little craft caught the imagination of the would-be 
sailers and boatbuilders of Elizabeth City and soon the frame- 
work of a Moth could be seen set up in many a back yard along 
the water front. Moths were being launched on the Pasquotank 
in great numbers and, in a short time, various yacht clubs along 
the Atlantic seaboard became interested. In 1930, the first 
interclub races were held between the Evening Star Yacht Club, 
of Atlantic City, where Captain Van Sant had also introduced 
the boats, and the Pasquotank River Yacht Club, of Elizabeth 
City. 

So much interest was shown that it became necessary to form 
an association. The National Moth Boat Association was 
organized in 1932, with Captain Van Sant as president. News of 
this unconventional sail boat spread like wildfire and, in 1935, 
the name of the association was changed to the International 
Moth Class Association. The class has continued under that 
title, with headquarters in Elizabeth City. Ernest Sanders 
served as president from 1934 to 1941 and Bert Dowler, of 
Millville, New Jersey, has held the office since 1942. 

Little did Captain Van Sant and the other Moth enthusiasts 





Loading Moths, ‘three up” on trailers as well as on car tops, after the 


1945 regatta at Elizabeth City, N. C. 
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realize that the boat which they had built, more or less in fun, 
would attract the attention of the boating. world. But that is 
what happened and today, more than ever before, inquiries con- 
tinue to come in from far and wide. Amateur boatbuilders write 
for blue prints and construction plans, for information as to how 
to register their boats, for the place and date of the various races 
and regattas, and ask any number of questions which prove be- 
yond any doubt that the Moth has become one of the most 
popular of the many classes of small sail boats. 

During the first few years, Moth boat racing was concentrated 
on the Atlantic coast from New Jersey to Florida. Yacht clubs 
in that area either formed separate Moth divisions or made 
Moth boat racing one of their principal events when regatta 
time came around. Often as many as thirty or forty boats com- 
peted in one regatta. Interclub racing became popular and inter- 
est continued to grow. Clubs were started further west, to the 
north and to the south. Moth boats were soon built and racing 
on the Gulf of Mexico, the Great Lakes, and the Pacific Coast. 
Because the boat is a restricted and not a one-design class, she 
may be built to suit the locality. Whether the skipper lives on 
open water, a river or a lake, he may own and sail a Moth de- 
signed to conform to his local requirements. 

In 1933, the late Frank K. Feeney, of Philadelphia and Atlan- 
tic City, an avid sail boat enthusiast, gave the Antonia Trophy 
to the National Moth Boat Association. This is a beautiful, gold 
trophy, 36 inches high and valued at $2500. It has become one 
of the most coveted trophies in the world of small boat sailing. 
It denotes world supremacy in the Moth Class and was raced 
for annually until 1942, when the war curtailed the leading re- 
gattas. In 1941, the trophy was won by Mervin Westcoat, Sr., 
of Atlantic City, sailing his Antares. The first winner was the 
late Harry Andrews, also of Atlantic City, who won the world’s 
championship in his famous Leo. The Antonia Trophy is a 
perpetual award and the winner each year decides where it will 
be raced for the following year. 

The Championship regattas were held at Elizabeth City each 
year up to and including 1941. Numerous other outstanding 
Moth boat regattas were held each year throughout the country 
and local races have been held during the war years. It is the 
hope of all Moth boat enthusiasts that 1946 will bring back all 
of the big events and that the principal races will be run off 
again just as before. ; 

Inquiries have been received from England, France, Spain, 
Italy, Cuba, British Guiana, Venezuela, Brazil, Ecuador, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Canada and even as far away as New Zealand. 
Moth boats have been built in several of these countries and 
plans were under way a short time before war was declared to 
promote an international regatta. The Association thinks highly 


Violet Cohoon, extreme 
left, sailing ‘‘Rippling 
Rhythm,” one of the stream- 
lined Moths. Above, the 
start of the 1941 Interna- 
tional Championship. Mar- 
tin Westcoat, Sr., (second 
from left) won the Antonia 
Trophy that year 


of this proposal and international competition will probably 
take place when conditioris permit. 

Here is a detailed description of the Moth boat: The over all 
length is limited to 11 feet with the mast extending not more 
than 16 feet 6 inches above deck. There is no restriction on beam 
or draft. She is a “‘free for all” boat, restricted in her general 
dimensions and rig, but left open for the builder to use his own 
ideas as to construction details, modification of lines and such 
rig ideas as may be possible within the limitations of the rules. 
The selection of materials is largely a matter of what the owner 
wishes to spend. Mahogany, hard woods, plywood, complete 
metal hulls and hulls with canvas over wooden frames are all 
seen in satisfactory boats. Complete, the cost runs from $150 
to $250; the weight is often less than 100 pounds. Most boats 
are built by amateurs. 

The original design had a hung centerboard but now the dag- 
ger board is generally in use. Masts are mostly hollow and plank 
booms are usual. The rudder has a deep drop blade and often a 
double or wishbone tiller. Wire standing rigging is usually set up 
with turnbuckles but a few owners still use lanyards. There is a 
single headstay and one or two shrouds to a side. The decks are 
now generally high crowned and curved down to a nearly flat 
stern. A small cockpit may have a high or low coaming with the 
crew sitting on deck. 

The mast may not be more than 31% inches in diameter and 
the boom not over 9 feet 6 inches long and 3 inches in diameter. 
Spars must form a 90 degree angle with each other. The single 
sail is limited to 15 feet hoist and 9 feet on the boom, with a 
roach in the leach of not more than 6 inches. It is bent to the 
boom so that the foot of the sail will be less than 3 inches from 
the boom. The headboard is limited to 4 inches in diameter, at 
right angles to the boom. Sail battens shall have a total length 
of not more than 92 inches and may be four in number. There 
shall be no batten within 6 inches of any spar. 

There is no fixed ballast so, should the boat be swamped, she 
will still float. No boats have watertight compartments, but it 
might be useful to have them when sailing in exposed waters. 
There is no restriction on beam or draft. In the design of the 
boat, the point of greatest beam lately seems inclined to move 
aft, and the keel to take on more rocker, the bottom becoming 
more of the V-type. 

In regulation races, Moth boats may be handled by a crew of 
one or two, as may be specified or as conditions warrant. All 
races are run off according to the North American Yacht Racing 
Union Rules. Special variations of these rules are issued by the 
International Moth Class Association. Owners should secure 
hull numbers from the association and place the class insignia 
on all sails before entering any sanctioned race or regatta. 































The cruise was all that | dreamed of during those long years in the Pacific, and | was no longer a stranger to my family 


George French 











GOODBYE PACIFIC, HELLO MAINET{L 
Part Il —“Long Live Cruising!” T 

to § 

By IRVING JOHNSON, Commander, USNR oY 

and 

WO WIDE-AWAKE boys in a 36-foot ketch We were ready for some excitement the next day as we sailed $00] 

have got to have something to do during an toward Vinalhaven Island. Skirting the west side through a alm 

all-day open water passage. All the halliards mass of islands, we approached a place called “‘The Basin” off | 

had been coiled down and Arthur had whipped near Leadbetter Narrows. I remembered the fun to be had here the 

every rope end with needle and sail twine. I seventeen years ago and wanted to show it to the boys. The sea be 

*started to show them some knots and the boys rushes in the narrow entrance at high tide and roars out forming arol 

—- solved the rest. They got the idea of tying each excellent rapids at low tide. We used to earry the dinghy in to pas 

other up and seeing how long it took to get free. Then Exy and the Basin and have a wild ride out. This time as we sailed in pit 
[ each had to tie them up. Some of the complicated entangle- near the racing water we heard a woman’s voice crying for help go f 
ments took a struggling boy a half hour to get loose and they had and soon came upon a girl in a tiny dinghy without oars. As thr 
good fun at it. she was trying to row across the rapids they had been jerked boo 
The boys would steer for short periods, but this steady going _— from her hands. We passed her a spare pair we had aboard and mot 
on a straight course was not exciting enough to keep them inter- eventually found her oars some distance away. The boys were stor 
ested very long. We called Arthur the mate and Robert the impressed at seeing what can go wrong in a dinghy. the 
engineer, and in reply to the most persistent questioning main- A hundred yards south of the rapids is a quiet, lovely little [ gr 
tained that neither position was superior to the other. Arthur cove. We anchored Bonito there and rowed around the point to got 


learned to get the anchor ready, set the jib, handle lines and help 
furl sail. Robert felt very responsible about the motor and never 
shifted the wrong way. He turned out to be a better helmsman 
than his older brother and would really concentrate on good 
steering. Arthur would get too many ideas of his own unless 
things were exciting. 

With the nice southerly breeze we made good time and slipped 
into the little cove on the west side of Matinicus Island before 
supper. Arthur promptly made friends among the fishermen 
while the rest of us went for a walk across the island. Seeing 
chickens at one of the farms, we stopped in to ask for eggs. 
Mys. Young, Aunt Marion to everybody on the island, recog- 
nized us immediately as part of the Vathee. She wouldn’t take 
a cent for the eggs and was soon telling us stories of the island. 
There are as many Youngs on Matinicus as on Pitcairn Island, 
and in many ways the resemblance goes farther than that. 

Back toward the harbor a Mr. Young insisted on giving us a 
huge lobster. Realizing we didn’t have a pot big enough for it, 
he had his wife boil it. The boys already had a taste for lobster 
so were eager for this Maine treat. By the time we rounded up 
Arthur to go back aboard, one of the fishermen had given him 
a whole mess of fish, nicely cleaned and filleted. Matinicus had 
given us a real welcome after four years away. This was one of 
the days that made homecoming feel especially good. 


the rapids. After landing on the rocks at the right I found that hor 
I could carry the dinghy on my back, so, looking like a strange 
sort of turtle, according to Exy, I got it over the rocks to the 
higher quiet water inside the Basin. One look down the chute 
of roaring water made the dinghy seem pretty small and the 
water was just as wild as I had remembered. We put a life pre- 
server on Arthur and he and I started through. Bouncing and 
swirling through waves and eddies made us whoop with excite- 
ment. It was more fun than ever with a small boy along. Then 
the boat was turtled over the rocks again so that Exy and 
Robert could have a turn. Robert gasped for breath as some of 
the cold water of the bow wave dashed over him but he wanted 
to do it again. 

Under way again, we set our course for North Haven through 
Fox Island Thoroughfare. As big black rain clouds approached. 
the wind dropped flat. We had the engine going and the main 
and mizgen furled when down came a squall that we heard 
about all up and down the coast for the rest of our cruise. § The, 
Dinghies were blown off docks and considerable damage done. of Lj 
Alongside of us a smart little cutter named Survivor had her jib ' 
blown clean out. As our jib was brand new, it seemed as though In th 
it might yank the forestay out at each jibe. My wife was below 
holding two boiling pots on the stove while Bonito careened 
through the Thoroughfare almost to the anchorage. 
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1 West Southport 7 “The Basin” 

2 Hendricks Harbor & North Haven 

3 Boothbay 9 Seal Cove 

4 Damariscotta 10 Sawyer Cove 

5 East Boothbay 11 Little Babson Island 
6 South Bristol 12 Stonington 
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S Christmas Cove ¢ We ‘3 Shoal 
A y ye te daeoe: ho Ff 
y ‘Thread of Life fr 2 f : 
“ 0-7 Bodh. i, The Cuckolds Matinicus Rock Light * stiles 
Then it blew harder and the jib thrashed like mad. I hated the big hook. The boys proved they had what it takes in a 
te send Arthur forward to let go the jib halliard in that wild squall. I like to think that some of their early training in Yankee 
wind and rain, but he was the only one there and he is an expert was showing up. 
at holding on. I was mighty proud of him as he doused that jib Ten minutes after anchoring, the sky cleared and the sun came 
and then tried to capture the sail lashing about the deck. He out. The Maine day was sparkling now and looked innocent 
soon realized that was no job for him, so forced his way aft of all evil. 
" almost on hands and knees. Dousing sail had taken some speed In the morning a nice southerly eased us along through the 


off her, so I thought Arthur could steer. He braced himself in 
- the cockpit while I watched a minute to see if he was going to 
~* be able to handle it. Then I beat it forward to throw a line 
ng around the jib and get the big anchor ready before we were way 
to past the anchorage. I had told Robert to stay down in the cock- 
i. pit and not move, for it seemed as though his fifty pounds might 
Ip go flying through the air. But now he came scrambling forward 
Ae through the rain and spray, eyes as big as saucers. ‘‘The mizzen 
ed boom crotch is going, father,” he yelled above the wind. His 
i" mother had seen it start to go from her battle station at the 
we stove with the two boiling pots, and had sent him forward with 
the message. You could see he felt it was a life and death matter. 
I grabbed his coat and bundled him into the cockpit again and 
got the boom crotch just in time. We were already past the 
normal anchorage, but rounded up in a good spot and let go 
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George French 
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a ln the morning we started up Eggemoggin Reach, which is 
oil spanned by Deer Isle Bridge, but at the halfway mark a 

clear northwesterly said “‘no,” so we jibed her over and 


headed back 


There seemed to be a little cove just north of the Thread 
of Life between Hay Island and Christmas Cove (above) 






















Thoroughfare eastward bound. We crossed over to Deer Island 
and sailed through its Thoroughfare till near the eastern end 
where: the wind backed towards southeast, so that decided us 
to head up Blue Hill Bay. The wind seemed sto suggest Seal 
Cove on Mount Desert Island. Knowing that Roger Griswold 
used to have a summer place here, I was not surprised when a 
big burly figure appeared on the shore and hollered hello. Roger 
was just back from the wars in Europe and starting to get his 
wonderful old barn in shape to live in again. He was looking 
forward to the day when they would again have the big dances 
he called “hog wrassles” in the hospitable barn. That night 
our talk went round and round from his old schooner, the Lloyd Hl 
W. Berry, to the last war, this war, and the Yankee. | 
The next morning the fog came down thick and we were glad } 
of our coal fire in the Shipmate. The only place we had been able | 
to get briquets was in Boothbay and they are ideal for a fairly | 
short quick fire, but you can’t beat coal to keep things dry and I 
cheery on the foggy cold days. The boys rustled up some good I 
kindling wood on shore and came back with more than enough. | 
I was determined to get everything possible out of my leave 
from the Navy, so we set out northward along the coast of 
Mount Desert with visibility of about 100 feet. With care this 


Frederic Lewis 
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We had a wild ride in the dink out of the Basin (right) 

near Leadbetter Narrows on Vinalhaven Island. Bouncing 

and swirling through the waves and eddies made us 
whoop with excitement 


We passed one of Captain Swift’s fleet of nine schooners 
(below) now sailing paying guests out of Camden 
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would keep a small craft off the rocks along this part of the 
coast, so it was safe enough and sort of fun for a change. It was 
time to be thinking about getting back to the westward. Orders 
were to report in Boston, “‘ Headquarters, First Naval District,”’ 
on July 14th. But we couldn’t do much about that today, and 
the question now was: could a Maine fog be called an act of 
God and extend a leave? 

In the middle of the morning we felt our way into Sawyer 
Cove. When someone appeared near one of the cottages there I 
yelled to ask if he knew where Sam Morison lived. ‘‘ This is he,” 
came the answer; “who’s calling?” I yelled back, “Johnson 
from Iwo Jima” as that is where I had last seen him just six 
weeks before. Commander Morison is writing the history of the 
Navy in the present war and expects it will run into twelve 
volumes. He had a yeoman with him and was working on some 
of the material under ideal conditions. We enjoyed the ideal 
conditions too — an open fire and the good company of the 
Morison family. 

Shortly after noon the visibility increased to half a mile so 
we quickly headed across Blue Hill Bay, hoping for still more 
clearing. A large air bubble in the flat top compass made it jump 
around as much as four points whenever the going got a bit 
rough. Soon the carburetor clogged up from sediment sloshing 
around in the gas tank. It is hard enough to keep some track of 
your position with a poor compass when going under power, but 
it is twice as bad when tacking to windward. While I was below 
trying to get the carburetor off, the fog shut down again and it 
was mostly by guess and by God that we found the spar buoy 
we were looking for and still more surprising that we kept find- 
ing them that day. Each time, just as we’d begin to wonder if 
we'd missed the buoy entirely, it would just slip dimly into 
view and we’d know we were all right for a little bit longer. The 
wind must have stayed pretty true as we had to steer more by 
the wind than by the compass. 

When getting ready to sail I had forgotten to look for a sound- 
ing lead. Now I began to want some soundings to check our 
position, and no Navy fathometer was clicking for me as it 
“used to on the Sumner’s bridge: There wasn’t any lead either, 
so a couple of old turnbuckles wired together had to serve. 
Naturally the line I was using was not marked, but I could 
quickly measure off the length by hauling in a fathom at a time 
with my arms stretched out. The soundings and lobster pots 
helped guide us from one buoy to the next. 

Presently the breeze freshened, making a nasty chop against 
the ebb tide. Rain also came in with a very thick fog, so we 
scudded for the lee of a little island and anchored long enough 
to dry out over the coal stove and have a good cup of hot cocoa. 
When we got under way again it was nearly low tide, which made 
the water smoother and was a better time to be fooling around 


when there is any chance of going aground. We were trying for 
the eastern end of Eggemoggin Reach and finally found our 
way through the tiny passage between Harbor Island and the 
mainland. It was clearer in back of the islands and we could 
easily make out the big fish weirs sticking way out of water at 
low tide. We sailed between them and up the Reach a couple 
of miles to an anchorage back of Little Babson Island. The 
Guilds welcomed us ashore there at their island paradise. We 
all had baths and enjoyed the place immensely. It is just about 
what one would order if he were to pick out the ideal private 
Maine coast island. 

In the morning we started up Eggemoggin Reach, but at 
about the halfway mark a strong, clear northwesterly wind said 
no with a puff that slid a new coil of Manila and a fender over 
the side. I didn’t mind the fender so much, but that coil of 
Manila was as good as gold, so we quickly doused mainsail, 
jibed her over, and headed back. With Exy steering and the 
boys as lookouts we succeeded in picking up both the coil of 
rope and the fender in one run and just as I was feeling com- 
placent over our success, my swordfish hat blew overboard. We 
didn’t go back for that as it was really fresh by this time. Exy 
says the only good thing about beating to windward in a chop 
is that it feels so good when you stop. We weren’t going to get 
much nearer the First Naval District Headquarters that day 
but neither the Bonito nor her crew wanted to drive up Egge- 
moggin Reach in that blow. Several of Captain Swift’s schooners 
were in sight and having their troubles. One had broken a gaff 
and another carried away a jib. 

Heading down the east side of Deer Island we came to the 
Thoroughfare and started to beat through it to windward. It 
was smooth here and quite different from the lashed up surface 
of the Reach. A big ketch was coming the other way with every- 
thing set, loving the fair wind and making us envious. Anchoring 
for the night in Stonehaven seemed like a bit of old times. Our 
little ketch was right in the middle of four old time schooners. 
They were part of Captain Swift’s fleet of nine schooners now 
sailing paying guests out of Camden..One of the best parts of 
the whole cruise was taking the boys aboard these schooners 
one after another. There was enough memory of the Yankee 
still with them to make the deck of a big schooner feel just right 
and faintly familiar. Yarns were swapped about the day’s fresh 
breeze. Arthur and Robert were so enthusiastic about pumping 
bilges, thereby saving the crew considerable labor, that they got 
all four of us invited to have supper aboard. At other schooners 
the boys were given nickels, candy, and fruit. With the influx 
of four schooner loads of vacationists, the town put on a rip 
roaring dance. Apparently a large part of the population showed 
up to see the fun. The mixture of old and new dances and people 
was fascinating. 

About five-thirty the next morning the Bénito was under way 
in a flat calm, heading westward through Deer Island Thorough- 
fare. This was the day the Navy ordered. We had breakfast in 
North Haven where we picked up a few provisions and some 
more gas for the still calm weather. Heading for Two Bush 

(Continued on page 110) 
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CORROSION 


What Causes It and Some 


Preventive Measures 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


O MOST yachtsmen, I think, corrosion is a mysterious 

malady that attacks the metal parts of their boats, and 

about which they are more or less in the dark as to causes 
and cures. For the purpose of the present discussion we will 
direct our attention particularly to underwater corrosion which 
is, by far, the most destructive. 

Corrosion divides itself into two varieties — chemical and 
electrochemical. The former is familiarly known as rust and is 
caused by the action of one chemical element upon another when 
no liquid is present; for example, the action of the oxygen in 
the air upon steel. This type of corrosion might be defined as 
the eating away of the surface of a metal by reason of a chemical 
reaction which produces oxides, salts or other chemical com- 
pounds of the metal. 

The second kind of corrosion is that which is accelerated by 
the proximity of dissimilar metals immersed in a corrosive liquid 
(salt water in the cases under consideration). Known as galvanic 
corrosion or electrolysis, this phenomenon may be more accu- 
rately defined as ‘‘accelerated electrochemical corrosion pro- 
duced when one metal is in electrical contact with another more 
noble metal, both being in the same corroding medium, or elec- 
trolyte.”’ In effect, what is set up is a galvanic cell which is 
defined as ‘‘an electrolytic cell capable of producing electric 


‘ energy by electrochemical action.” The salt in the water makes 


it a good electrolyte and the difference in electric polarity of 
the immersed metals does the rest, The resulting electric cur- 
rent will flow from the electronegative (—) metal to the elec- 
tropositive (+) metal by direct contact or through a metallic 
conductor, and will complete the circuit by flowing back through 


‘ the water in the opposite direction. In doing this, the current 


tends to break down the surface of the more electropositive (+-) 
metal and to disperse its ions in the electrolyte causing a 
gradual disintegration. Its effects are far more serious and 
more rapid than those produced by chemical corrosion. Fortu- 
nately, against the attack of this electrochemical phenomenon 
there are certain defenses which, if utilized, will eliminate or 
reduce its ravages. 

If the product of electrochemical corrésion is soluble in water, 
the surface of the metal part will gradually disintegrate and the 
part will become smaller. If, on the other hand, the product of 


H. M. Devereux 
The tips of the blades of this propeller show the effects of cavitation, 
which causes a form of galvanic corrosion 












A fine example of galvanic corrosion. Part of this corrosion may have 
been caused by cavitation and part by the fact that the boat to which 


this wheel was attached was moored for a protracted period near a 
large chain 


corrosion is insoluble in water, the affected part will appear to 
grow larger. The rust which accumulates on the surface of a 
piece of black iron anchor chain is an example. It is interesting 
to note, in passing, that a chain of this kind, when used for a 
mooring, shows a greater tendency to rust where it comes near 
the surface of the water than where it lies in the mud. The reason 
for this is believed to be because there is a greater proportion of 
oxygen in the water near the surface, due, no doubt, to the pres- 
ence of minute air bubbles in the surface water, caused by its 
turbulence. The oxygen in these air bubbles added to that 
contained in the water creates a more corrosive mixture with 
the result described. 

Allied to the same phenomenon is the pitting, in severe cases 
leading to complete disintegration, of the tips and trailing edges 
of propeller blades caused by cavitation where the design of the 
wheel is such that it generates quantities of air bubbles when in 
rotation. At the David Taylor Model Basin, in Carderock, Mary- 
land, the U. 8S. Navy has set up an elaborate laboratory for the 
study of cavitation as applied to the propellers of our fighting 
ships. Apparently this corrosion is caused not only by the fact 
that the wheel is of incorrect design for the installation but also 


U. S. Navy 


A stroboscopic picture of a cavitating propeller taken in the laboratory 
of the David Taylor Model Basin 

















This shows what happened to an alloy steel shaft after only 41 days in 


contact with a manganese bronze propeller 


because it operates in turbulent water where air bubbles are 
numerous. If the propeller is well suited to the vessel in which it 
is installed, it will cause a minimum of cavitation with the result 
that the blade tips will show little or no pitting. But if it is ill 
suited to its installation, it will beat the water into an aerated 
mixture which will tend to corrode the blades. 

Before going further, it might be well to consider the tabula- 
tion below which shows the relative positions in the galvanic 
series of certain metals and other chemical elements which may 
be present when a boat lies in salt water. The further apart in 
this table that two elements occur, the more marked will be 
the galvanic effect of placing them in juxtaposition in salt 
water. For example: if copper and zine (brass) are placed in con- 
tact in salt water, the zinc will soon disintegrate. This character- 
istic can be turned to advantage as will be seen later on in the 
article. 

Table showing the relative positions of various elements in 
the galvanic series: 


(Electropositive [+-| end) 


Magnesium Copper 

Magnesium alloys Bronze 

Zine Monel 

Aluminum Silver solder 

Cadmium Nickel (passive) 

Steel ’ Stainless steel (passive) 
Iron Graphite 

Stainless Steel (active) Hydrogen (position varies) 
Soft solder Carbon 

Lead Chlorine 

Tin Sulphur 

Nickel (active) Oxygen 

Brass (Electronegative [—] end) 


The nonmetallic elements (except hydrogen) have a strong 
corrosive effect on the metals; the lower down in the table, the 
more corrosive the action. You will note that both stainless steel 
and nickel appear twice in the table above. When “passive” 
they are electrically inert; when “active” they are less resistant 
to electrolysis. The active state is the more common, and these 
metals in a passive state tend to become active when immersed 
in salt water and placed in contact with copper or copper bearing 
alloys. ‘ 

Alloys which contain a high percentage of zinc in their compo- 
sition are unsuitable for underwater use. Brass, which is usually 
about 60 parts copper and 40 parts zinc (there are several varia- 
tions in the formula for brass) tends to become porous and loses 
strength when submerged in salt water, owing to the galvanic 
action of the salt solution on the zinc which perishes in contact 
with the copper in the composition. For fastenings or keel bolts, 
brass should be avoided, bronze or monel being preferred for the 
purpose. Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin with the addition 
of minor quantities of other metals while monel is a copper- 
nickel alloy. Since lead is nearer the electropositive (+) end of 
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H. M. Devereux photos 
This nut, which was made of a special alloy steel, also shows the effect 
of being coupled with a copper alloy 


the galvanic series than is bronze, it follows that care should be 
exercised, where lead piping or lead-covered cable is run through 
the bilge, to keep it well away from the heads of bronze keel bolts 
or bilge pump parts, otherwise the lead will surely show signs of 
disintegration in time. The joint between a lead discharge pipe 
and a bronze sea cock is a possible source of trouble and should 
be inspected occasionally. If possible, it is better to use rubber 
hose for such an installation. 

There is another principle to bear in mind in connection with 
electrolysis and that is that, where two dissimilar metals must 
be used in salt water, the exposed area of the more noble 
metal should be smaller than the area of the less noble metal. 
For example: if two pieces of sheet steel are riveted with copper 
rivets, the corrosive effect on the steel will be minor in extent, 
but if, on the contrary, two pieces of copper are riveted with 
steel rivets the latter will soon be eaten away. An example would 
be the case of a monel shaft and a bronze strut and propeller. 
The exposed area of the monel (the more noble metal) being less 
than the bronze (the less noble metal) there would be no injuri- 
ous effects. If the case were reversed, it is possible that electrol- 
ysis might attack the bronze since it is lower in the galvanic 
series. Actually, however, since these two metals lie adjacent in 
the galvanic series, there is little danger in combining them 
either way. The use of brass fastenings in copper sheathing or 
other copper below-water fittings should be avoided for, under 
such close association with a more noble metal, the brass will 
soon disintegrate. 

Where the proximity of dissimilar metals is discovered in the 
underwater fittings of a boat, it is possible to offset, to a degree, 
the destructive effects of galvanic action by attaching a piece of 
zinc to the metal which is suffering attack. The zinc, being one 
of the most electropositive metals, will attract to itself whatever 
galvanic current may be flowing and will, in the course of time, 
be consumed. But it will protect the adjacent more noble metal. 

Sea water is not the only offender when it comes to corrosion. 
Both gasoline and fuel oil may cause corrosion in fuel tanks be- 
cause of certain impurities. While copper, if tinned, makes an 
excellent material for gasoline tanks, it is subject to attack by 
fuel oil, particularly if the oil is left in the tank all winter. Since 
sulphur will corrode copper, and the exhaust of a diesel motor 
contains acids of sulphur, it can be seen that a copper exhaust 
line on a diesel motor will be subject to attack, particularly if 
salt water is injected into the line. 

Galvanic corrosion can sometimes be completely neutralized 
by introducing the proper amount of counter current into the 
circuit but to accomplish this requires the services of an expert. 

A series of interesting and significant experiments has been 
conducted by Frank L. La Que, of the International Nickel 
Company, and William F. Clapp, of the William F. Clapp 
Laboratories, Duxbury, Mass., to determine the relationship 
between fouling and corrosion of copper-nickel alloys in sea 


water. The results of these experiments were set forth in a paper 


(Continued on page 106) 
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A CRANE-DESIGNED 
SHARPIE 


A Proposed New One-design 
Class for Cold Spring Harbor 


HEN Clinton H. Crane, veteran designer of everything 

from America’s Cup class sloops down, comes up with 

a 22/6” over all, 320-pound deadrise racing sharpie, 
it’s news. This little sloop is Mr. Crane’s contribution to the 
Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club’s project for a fast, inexpensive, 
sporty racing class for advanced juniors and their elders. 


Basically, her designer says, she is a development of the half- - 


raters he used to sail at Cold Spring half a century ago. With a 
beam of only 5’ 6”, her light weight and 147 square feet of sail, 
she is a lively craft which responds like a thoroughbred to skill- 
ful handling. As a boat for juniors, she exemplifies the principle 
that learning to sail a capsizable boat makes real sailors. Un- 
ballasted and with tight bulkheads forward and aft, she will 
float her crew indefinitely if they happen to make a mistake. 


For a deadrise, centerboard boat, 
“Miracle” (above) is narrow of beam 
and unusually fine aft, and leaves a 
clean wake. The transom will be raked, 
in future boats, to improve their ap- 
pearance. This deck view (right) em- 
phasizes the sharpie’s simplicity. The 
sheet leads: will be changed in the 
finished boat and a@ pivoted center- 
board substituted for the dagger 
board shown here. The cockpit may 
be made narrower and other minor 
improvements incorporated 





Rosenfeld Photos 

With a tall mainsail and clubfooted jib, she stepped out like a scared 

cat with every puff of air in her early trials. The single shroud, dinghy- 
fashion, proved satisfactory 


Mr. Crane designed her early this fall and the Luders Marine 
Construction Co., of Stamford, Conn., turned out the experi- 
mental boat, complete with sails by Reiser, in four and a half 
days from the time the workmen got the first sketches and in- 
structions until Billy Luders stepped aboard and started for 
Cold Spring under sail — a feat of boatbuilding which inspired 
the name of Miracle. She is of light but strong sheet plywood 
construction, with hollow mast, T-boom and a single shroud 
which, leading well aft, eliminates backstays and spreaders. In 
early tryouts, in light weather, she walked away from every- 
thing she tackled, including an Atlantic. This first boat is purely 
experimental, with changes in rigging, location of rudder and 
other details being tried out. 

Plans for the class call for at least twenty boats, and Luders 
has set a price of $695. These boats should prove of interest to 
other clubs than the Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club and also 
to individuals looking for a fast, interesting, sporty little boat 
at a moderate price. 
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This painting by Duncan Gleason of the bark ‘‘Coriolanus” was the central motif in the 
decoration of the main cabin of the late President Roosevelt's C-54 transport 


ROYAL BERMUDA Y.C. PLANS FOR 
RACE TO THE “ONION PATCH” 


> Following the announcement that the 
Bermuda Race will be resumed again next 
June, officers of the Royal Bermuda Yacht 
Club are making plans for the event. A 
sterling silver model of Gibbs Hill Light- 
house, famous Bermuda landmark, will be 
their trophy for the 1946 race. Built to 
scale and in complete detail, the trophy 
has a miniature beacon resembling the 
powerful 500,000 candlepower beam which 
is visible as far as 30 miles at sea. 

The Cruising Club of America and the 
R.B.Y.C., joint sponsors of the ocean 
race, have agreed to start the 635-mile 
run from Newport, R. I., rather than 
from New London, where light airs have 
proved a handicap on the leg around 
Montauk Point. As in past years, the 
R.B.Y.C. will play host to visiting skip- 
pers and crews during their stay in Ber- 
muda, 

The last race was in 1938, when Henry 
C. Taylor’s Baruna was the first across the 
finish line off St. George’s. In 1936, the 

. year that a record number of 43 yachts 
started, Robert P. Baruch’s Kirawan was 
the winner. The winning boats since 1923 
have been as follows: 1923, Malabar IV, 
John G. Alden; 1924, Memory, R. N. 
Bavier; 1926, Malabar VII, John G. 
Alden; 1928, Rugosa IJ, Russell Grinnell; 
1930, Malay, R. W. Ferris; 1932, Malabar 
X, John G. Alden; 1934, Edlu, R. J. 
Schaefer; 1936, Kirawan, Robert P. Ba- 
ruch; 1938 (the last race), Baruna, Henry 
C. Taylor. 


THE CHICAGO YACHT CLUB FLEET 
OF LUDERS “SIXTEENS” 


> These grand little ships, seven of which 
were purchased by Chicago Y.C. mem- 
bers, have more than lived up to every 
expectation. For racing, they are evenly 
matched, sensitive to sail, trim and deli- 
cate on the helm, and require the utmost 
skill to get the most out of them. They are 
fast in light airs, can take it in a breeze, 
and are the driest of all the racing fleet up 
to the ‘‘Qs”’ in a chop or sea. 

The races this summer have been hotly 
contested with extremely close finishes, a 
matter of inches the rule rather than the 
exception. In most cases the first four will 
come in within a span of 30 to 45 seconds. 
For pleasure sailing they are a delight. 
One can go out single handed or they can 
accommodate five very comfortably in 
their large, deep cockpits with real seats 
and the coaming for a backrest. 

Since Russell Moon has been winning 
most of the races, with Udell, Clarke and 
Collins consistent runners-up, it was de- 
cided to run a series of change-boat races 
over the Labor Day week-end for prizes 
put up by Arthur King. The boats were 
allotted arbitrarily on the basis of the 
leading skipper sailing the three boats 
standing lowest for the season, the second 
place skipper the next lowest, and so on. 
This would be a real test as to whether the 
boats were really even or if some were a 
little faster by reason of variation in hulls 
or sails. The results proved conclusively 
that there is no difference in the boats. 
Moon took first with 184% points; Clarke 
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second with 1634; Collins third with 1514, 
Udell fourth with 15; Alsip fifth with 10; 
Swift sixth with 7; Broeckl last with 1. 
Unfortunately, Broeckl was handicapped 
by having no regular crew and only 
finished one race. In this series the point 
standings put Trio at the top of the list 
and Delight, the leading boat in the sea- 
son’s championship, at the bottom. 

The class rules are rigid and permit no 
changing of location or rake of mast, or 
change of jib sheet leads. Hence one must 
be content with the tuning of rigging, 
adjustment of tension on sails and similar 


minor adjustments — and win by superior ° 


sailing. In the opinion of these seven own- 
ers the ‘‘L16”’ is practically perfect for a 
boat of her size. The writer has raced for 
26 years in Pups, Stars, Eagles, Rs, 8- 
Metres, Qs and several races in cruisers, 
and has never had better competition. 
CiarRE UDELL 


COAST GUARD LEAGUE FORMED 


> A new organization designed to further 
the interests of the Coast Guard, which is 
known as The Coast Guard League, has 
been formed to ‘‘ promote fellowship and 
friendship between Coast Guard personnel 
who have returned to civilian life and 
those still in the Service.”’ Eligible for 
active membership are men and women 
in, the regular Coast Guard, Temporary 
Reserve, or Auxiliary, as well as all those 
who have received an honorable discharge. 
Any six persons entitled to active member- 
ship may apply to the National Com- 
mander to form a chapter. Inquiries may 
be directed to Coast Guard headquarters 
in the various naval districts. 
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A silver model of Gibbs Hill Lighthouse 

will be the Bermuda Race prize given by 

the Royal Bermuda Y.C. Standing 16 

inches high, the trophy has a miniature 
flashing beacon 
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JUNIOR SAILING AT 


MENTOR HARBOR . 
p Training programs for junior sailors 
have long been recognized as the best way 
to develop the sailors of the future. In too 
many cases, however, the practice has 
been to allow junior to act as deck hand 
and watch fond papa handle the stick 
without the opportunity to learn by actual 
first hand experience in racing tactics and 
boat handling. But it’s not that way at 
the Méntor Harbor Y.C., for here, through 
the active codperation of the Snipe fleet, 
the junior sailors (both boys and girls) are 
taken out by senior skippers and shown 
by example, in regularly organized racing, 
rather than by just talking. Of course, 
considerable talking is thrown in also, 
such as chalk talks by qualified observers 
who note the mistakes made and who tell 
the juniors all about them after each race. 

During the past season a complete rac- 
ing series was run off for the benefit of the 
juniors and the results were highly gratify- 
ing from every viewpoint. Harold F. 
Seymour, the ‘Old Master” of the local 
Snipe fleet, was the first to suggest that the 
juniors be organized as a racing group and 
is suggestion was taken up by John W. 
Dixon, J. B. Watleworth, W. C. Treuhaft 
and Commodore James L. Myers. 

The rules are simple. The Junior series 
are open to skippers of 14 years of age 
and under. During the racing the junior is 
accompanied by a qualified senior who 
acts as crew, but who is not allowed to 
touch the tiller under pain of disqualifica- 
tion. This rule has resulted in a number 
of humorous incidents during the spring 
tune-up races when the crews experienced 
considerable difficulty in keeping their 
hands off the tillers in critical situations. 
However, the senior skipper is allowed to 
coach. The rules are rigidly enforced and, 
as a factor of safety, all skippers must 
wear life belts throughout the race. Failure 
to do so results in disqualification. 

The juniors pay nothing for the use of 
the boats, but they are required to put 
them in shipshape condition before taking 
them out for a race and to leave them in 
equally good shape, else they are penalized 
in racing. This gives the seniors a chance 
to explain all the features of proper up- 
keep of hull and sails and give instruc- 








tions on the few simple knots they need. 
During each race a committee boat with 
three experienced racing skippers follows 


the racers to take notes on all mistakes - 


made. After the races the juniors are 
called together, with their ‘‘coaches,’’ and 
given a practical chalk talk on all tactical 
errors. Protests are handled exactly the 
same as in the regular Snipe Class, except 
that special emphasis is given to the 
careful explanation of the protest situation 
so that they may recognize their errors. 

In the season just closed, the winner of 
the series was Tony Baker, 12-year-old 
son of Newton D. (Jack) Baker, III, who 
took two firsts, two thirds and a fifth in 
the five-race series and is thus the winner 
of the Mentor Harbor Yachting Club’s 
Junior Snipe Fleet Championship for 1945. 
Richard Smith, 14, took second place, 
with Jamie Dixon, 10, third. 

The committee provided elaborate 
prizes for the juniors and proved conclu- 
sively that the attention and interest of 
junior sailors can be aroused and held 
throughout a summer of racing. 

Joun G. Ropinson 


R.O.R.C. HOLDS OCEAN RACE 


> The first ocean yacht race to be sailed 
in. England since 1939 was held at Cowes 
when the Royal Ocean Racing Club held a 
cross-Channel race to Dinard, France. As 
in prewar years, it was held in collabora- 


) The Times (London) 
The start of the Cowes-Dinard Race, the first ocean race held in England since before the 


war, which was sponsored by the Royal Ocean Racing Club and the Yacht Club de Dinard 


One of the first postwar one-design 

classes is the Skaneateles Boats’ 

“Bantam.” Designed by P. L. Rhodes, 

she is 14’ length over all, 13’ 11” 

length water line, 5’ 61/4” beam, 
and 4’ 2” maximum draft 


tion with the Yacht Club de Dinard, but 
for this year’s event there was no chal- 
lenge from foreign yachtsmen. 

The course was not direct. From Cowes 
the yachts had to round a mark in Tor 
Bay before proceeding to the finishing 
line at the entrance to Dinard. This detour 
increased the passage by over 40 miles, 
making the total distance about 210 miles. 
The race was divided into two elasses, 
above and below 35 feet water line length. 
The bigger yachts competed for the King 
Edward VII Challenge Cup and the 
smaller ones for the Yacht Club de Dinard 
Challenge Cup. An interesting sidelight 
was the presence of a British destroyer 
which “‘convoyed”’ the fleet to ensure that 
the yachts did not approach too close to a 
minefield off the Channel Islands. 

The starters were: 35 feet and over: 
Mariana, Royal Artillery Y.C.; Yeoman, 
O. Aisher; Ragna, G. 8. Nicholls; Amo- 
kura, Maj. E. 8. Harton; Mary Bower, 
H. S. Ashby. Under 35 feet: Prelude, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Millis Jefferis and others; 
Windstorm,~H. Hughes and E, W. R. 
Peterson; Windhover, Brig. J. 8. O. Ellison, 
Maj. J. F. Hardon and R. McMullan. 
The two classes made a simultaneous start 
off the Island Sailing Club. 

H. 8. Ashby’s Mary Bower was first to 
cross the finish, followed by G. 8. Nicholls’ 
Ragna some 12 hours later. Tom Thorn- 
eycroft, one of the crew of the Mary 
Bower stated that: “The absence of some 
of the regular lighthouses destroyed by 
the Germans and the removal of many 
buoys added to the risks of the voyage. 
The French Navy codperated splendidly 
and even sent out a small vessel to mark 
the course.” 


AMERICAN YACHT CLUB FORMED 
IN BERMUDA 


> The formation of an American yacht 
club in Bermuda, probably the first to be 
formed on base territory leased by the 
United States, took place at a meeting 
held in September at the United States 
Naval Operating Base. This gives the 
islands three clubs, and assures increased 
local and international competition. 
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Cautious Conrad and the Atomic Age 


PASQUOTANK RIVER Y.C. SKIPPERS 
CAPTURE MOTH REGATTA 


p> In the Victory Moth Boat Regatta 
held on the Pasquotank River off Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina on October 
6th-7th, Pasquotank River Y.C. skippers 
took all first places. Twenty-four Moths 
participated in the event. 

The regatta opened with the first heat 
of the National four-boat team race. 
Teams were entered from the Evening 
Star Y.C., Atlantic City, N. J., the 
Corinthian Y.C., Washington, D. C., the 
Norfolk Y. and C.C., Norfolk, Va., the 
Halifax Moth Club, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
and the Pasquotank River Y.C., Elizabeth 
City. This race was run off in three heats. 
Lloyd Morey of the Evening Star Y.C. 
took the first heat sailing Lacerta, Roscoe 
Stevenson of the Pasquotank club won the 
second heat Saturday afternoon with To- 
dle-oo, and Morey came back Sunday 
morning to win the final heat. The Pas- 
quotank club with a total of 18414 points 
was the winner of this event with Steven- 
son’s team made up of Captain Joel Van 
Sant sailing Gretchen, Wilbur Van Sant 
sailing Dusty, Dorr Willey sailing Imp 
Too, and Stevenson in the Toodle-oo. The 
Evening Star club finished second with 
14614 points, and the Halifax club was 
third with 121 points. Members of the 
Evening Star club were Morey in Lacerta, 
John Keating, Jr. in Red Spot, Russell 
Post in Ara Too, and Leon Westcoat, Sr., 
in Ara. 

The Selig Gold Cup two-boat team 
race was also won by the Pasquotank 
club. This team consisted of Stevenson 
sailing Toodle-oo and Captain Joel Van 
Sant at the helm of Gretchen with a total 
of 10744 points. Second place was won by 





the Evening Star team of Morey and 
Keating with 954 points. 

The South Atlantic States Open Moth 
Championship Race was held Saturday 
afternoon in a moderate northeast wind. 
Twenty-three Moths answered the start- 
ing gun for this event which was raced 
over a five mile course. Soon after the 
start, Morey, Joel Van Sant and Steven- 
son began a battle which lasted through- 
out the race. Stevenson at the tiller of the 
Toodle-oo was the winner with Van Sant 
second and Morey third. 

The feature race of the regatta, the 
North Carolina Governor’s Cup Race, 
was started Sunday afternoon with 24 
Moths entered. This trophy is a 36” red 
cedar cup which has now been auto- 
graphed in gold leaf by four North Caro- 
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lina Governors and is one of the most 
sought-after prizes in the Moth Class. The 
Governor’s Cup Race is an open event for 
the championship of North Carolina. The 
weather was perfect. Morey, Stevenson, 
Post in Ara Too, and Clay Gatewood of 
Norfolk, Virginia, sailing Crescent, fought 
it out for four of the five laps of this 8-mile 
feature. Morey held a slight lead through- 
out most of the race and rounded the last 
course buoy in first place with Stevenson 
second. On the windward leg from the 
final marker to the finish, Stevenson out- 
maneuvered Morey and crossed the finish 
line the winner by 5 seconds. Gatewood 
finished third. 

An informal meeting of the Interna- 
tional Moth Class Association was held 
Saturday night at the Pasquotank River 
Y.C. when it was decided that the 1946 
International Regatta will be held in 
Atlantic City in August and the 1946 
National Regatta is to be held in Eliza- 
beth City in October. 

SELBY STOKES 


M.I.T. AGAIN CAPTURES SCHELL 
TROPHY REGETTA 


> It was true “frost-biting” on the 
Charles River Basin, November 4th, 


when the I.C.Y.R.A. and the M.I.T.' 


Nautical Association held the Fifth An- 
nual Regetta for the Erwin H. Schell 
Trophy. The event, won by the Tech 
team, using Commodore Leigh Brite, 
Dan Greenbaum and Johnny Marvin as 
skippers, was held in a pre-season snow- 
storm, so thick that it at times obscured 
both shores of the narrow Basin. 

Tech rolled up a score of 95 points in a 
somewhat abbreviated competition sailed 
under the most miserable racing condi- 
tions in the ten-year history of college 
dinghy competition. 

Behind Tech’s 95, Kings Point had 87 
points, Coast Guard 83, Holy Cross 82, 
Navy 81, Harvard 72, Northeastern 70, 
Brown 48, New Hampshire 39, Williams 
33, Tufts 32, Stevens 30, Rhode Island 29, 


and Yale 26. 
Lronarp M. Fow.e 


Robert C. Dowley 
In the first competition since 1927, the dinghy ‘‘H.D.C.2” (right) won the Championship 


Cup of Hamilton in the race held by the Hamilton (Bermuda) and St. George Dinghy Clubs 
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As part of an extensive rehabilitation program, more than 2000 Marines have learned 
the rudiments of sailing at the Marine Corps’ Air Station at Cherry Point, N. C. Lo- 
cated at the junction of Slocum Creek and the Neuse River, it has excellent sailing facili- 
ties (right). The sailing fleet consists of 25 Lightnings, 15 Condors and 10 Comets. 
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SAILING FOR REHABILITATION 

> Sailing is playing an important part in 
the rehabilitation of South Pacific vet- 
erans now stationed at Cherry Point, 
N. C., the largest air base in the Marine 
Corps. The exhilaration of sailing on the 
Neuse River near the air station is being 
discovered daily by service men and 
women who didn’t know a tiller from a 
main sheet in civilian life. Since the sailing 
project was started in March, 1943, more 
than 2000 Marines have earned their 
sailing licenses here. New students enroll 
for instruction daily. Most of these service 
people will take their enthusiasm back to 
civilian life to swell the ranks of yachts- 
men throughout the country. 

A Marine who has been sailing four 
months is Sergeant Tom Watson, a vet- 
eran of action at New. Georgia, Bougain- 
ville, and New Britain Islands. When 
asked if he was going to keep sailing after 
the war he said: ‘‘ Before I came to Cherry 
Point I never saw a sail boat. I lived on a 
farm which was not near any rivers or 
lakes. Now that the war’s over, a few of us 
are going to chip in on a sloop or a yawl we 
can stock up and kick-around in for a 
while."We’re fed up with taking orders and 
that’s the best way we can figure to be 
independent for six months or so.” 

The Cherry Point sailing area is at the 
junction of Slocum Creek and the Neuse 
River, just 16 miles from the ocean. The 
Neuse bounds one ‘side of the Marine 
Corps Air Station. These sailing waters 
have the reputation of being the best 
service yachting locations in the United 
States. The boathouse area was built by 
the Marines and includes a large club- 
house and a bathing beach in the area. 
The sailing fleet consists of 25 Lightnings, 
15 Condors, and 10 Comets; 40 canoes 
and 40 row boats complete the equip- 
ment. Sailing hours extend from eight 
a.m. until sundown every day. 

Nineteen Marines from the Base oper- 
ate the facilities. Eight are instructors; 
the remainder maintain the craft and the 





U. S. Marine Corpe 


area. A Marine who applies for a sailing 
license is put in the novice class regardless 
of his experience. Sailing licenses are 
divided into three classes: novice, inter- 
mediate, and expert. When the instructor 
believes the novice capable of handling his 
boat under mild weather conditions, he 
issues a novice license to the beginner. 
This allows sailing in winds up to 15 
knots within the area visible from the 
boathouse. After five sailing hours as a 
novice, the beginner is eligible to take the 
intermediate test. In the case where the 
Marine has previous sailing experience, he 
may take the intermediate test as soon as 
he demonstrates his capability. The inter- 
mediate may sail in a nine mile area in 
winds up to 25 or 30 knots. An expert’s 
license is granted when the instructors 
feel that it is warranted. For the expert 
there are no limitations on sailing, except 
for the hours. 

Anyone witnessing the sailing activities 
at the Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point can only conclude that here is'a 
group of yachtsmen as zealous as any in 
the world. 

Gree MacGrecoor, S/Sgt., USMC 


INTERNATIONAL CRUISER RACE 
TO BE RESUMED IN 1946 


> For the first time since 1941, the 
famous International Cruiser Race is to be 
held again during the summer months of 
1946. The decision to resume the power 
yacht competition was reached at a meet- 
ing of delegates from ten Pacific North- 
west yacht clubs at the Seattle Y.C. on 
October 26th. This annual session of the 
International Power Boat Racing Asso- 
ciation was presided over by Jim Uni- 
cume, incumbent president of the group 
and new commodore of the Seattle Y.C. 
Unicume was reélected to the presidency, 
and Paul Riggs, Tacoma Y.C., was re- 
turned to the vice president’s chair. Roy 
D. Coy, Queen City Y.C., slated for the 
race judge’s job and a member of the 
course committee, resigned as secretary- 
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treasurer in favor of Dale Cogshall, Queen 
City Y.C. 

There was brisk competition for the 
beginning and termination points but, 
when the smoke had cleared away, Port 
Madison, just across Puget Sound from 
Seattle, was voted the starting point, and 
the Queen City Y.C. the sponsoring club. 
Canadian clubs good-naturedly vied for 
terminal honors, but Nanaimo was an 
overwhelming favorite, so it’s Port Madi- 
son-to-Nanaimo in 1946. 

These cruiser races are predicted log 
contests, all boats being scored by a 
percentage of error; the lowest percentage 
of error automatically gives a boat the 
first-over-all trophy, most coveted honor 
in North Pacific power boat competition. 

Delegates and representatives of the va- 
rious clubs attending the meeting were as 
follows: Nanaimo Y.C., Nanaimo, B. C.: 
Robert Dunsmore and George Muir. 
Royal Vancouver Y.C., Vancouver, B. C.: 
Commodore Harold A. Jones, O. H. Bell, 
Thomas W. Ayre, F. Blyson Smith, and 
L. C. Colman. Royal Victoria Y.C., Vic- 
toria, B. C.: S. M. Saunders. Burrard 
Y.C., Vancouver, B. C.: Dr. Leslie F. 
Marshall, B. M. Dalgleish, F. Sanguine, 
and K. H. Littler. Seattle Y.C., Seattle, 
Wash.: J. F. Unicume, commodore; Mar- 
vin Allyn, Russell Gibson, E. G. Watson, 
Robert E. Landweer, James M. Ballard, 
Jerry Bryant, Latham Goble, Ray Krantz, 
J. D. Williamson, A. R. Hacker, George F. 
Moore, W. V. Tanner, and Frank Morris. 

Queen City Y.C., Seattle, Wash.: El- 
wood N. Stone, commodore; Roy D. 
Coy, Carl Bolin, E. C. Guyer, Frank 
Browning, Ted Harris, Russ Fleischer, 
F. B. Mossman, V. V. Brice, Dale Cog- 
shall, and H. E. Watson. Tacoma Y.C., 
Tacoma, Wash.: C. R. Mojean, commo- 
dore; Paul Riggs, W. W. Gandreu, Ted E. 
Worthington, Glen Brown, Al Hale, L. 
Waterhouse, George Ivey, R. Lichten- 
walter, M. R. Emery, Frank T. Walters, 
B. D. Elliott, John L. Plowden, Lawrence 
E. Dufraine, W. H. Van Horne, and O. W. 
Drahold. Olympia Y.C., Olympia, Wash. : 
Adolph Schmidt, A. C. St. John, and 
Ernest Mallory. Everett Y.C., Everett, 
Wash.: C. A. Turner, commodore; R. E. 
Harmon, W. B, Thompson, Al Bolin, and 
I. A. Hilton. Bremerton Y.C., Bremerton, 
Wash.: C. J. Hillbury, commodore; R. L. 
Stevenson, and T. M. Libby. 

Ray Krantz 












The main cabin, looking aft (above), is fitted with a Shipmate 
fireplace and has accommodations for three persons 


Forward (below) is a second toilet and a large galley. The 
forecastle has full headroom, a fixed berth, toilet and lockers 
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is 53’ 9’ 1.0.a., 40’ 9” I.w.l., 14’ 3’ beam and 7’ 4” draft. The area of her three working sails is 1221 sq. ft. 


“MALABAR XIII” 


Designed by John G. Alden for His Own Use 


In describing his new boat, Mr. Alden states that: “In ‘Malabar 
XII there were several ‘musts,’ the most important being that 
with an all inboard rig she should balange perfectly under her 
three working sails and that there would be enough beam to 
assure her sailing at a small angle of heel. Both requirements 
have been fully realized.” She was built by Goudy & Stevens 


The large deckhouse (above) has two fixed berths and a folding chart 
table. Forward of the deckhouse is an oilskin locker, a double stateroom 
to port and a single stateroom and toilet to starboard 
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Farm ALUEN' S CATEST “MALABAR” 


ea ewe are the plans of Malabar XIII, the latest in 
the long series of successful yachts which John G. Alden, 
of Boston, has designed for his own use. She was built by Goudy 
& Stevens, of East Boothbay, Maine, between essential war 
work jobs and completed this fall. The problems of wartime re- 
strictions and difficulties of manufacture were solved by taking 
_ certain items, such as the lead ballast, from a N.Y-Y.C. ‘50” 
and the sails, in part at least, from other boats, including a 
practically new mainsail from the cutter Zaida. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length over all, 53’ 9’’; length 
on water line, 40’9’’; beam, 14’ 3’; draft, 7'4’’. She carries 
about 21,000 pounds of lead ballast and the area of her three 
working sails is 1221 square feet. She carries a permanent back- 
stay on her mizzen, led to a stout boomkin abaft the taffrail. The 
designer states that she is as easy to handle as is Malabar XIJ. 

The doghouse is roomy and as many as eleven persons have 
been seated at the same time on the comfortable transoms. The 
cockpit is large and deep, with ample storage space for sails 
under the bridge deck. 

Eventually, a diesel motor will be installed under the deck- 
house floor; at present a rebuilt gasoline motor is in use. There 
are two 50-gallon fuel tanks and two 85-gallon water tanks. A 
32-volt lighting set is located under the bridge deck. Headroom 
is about 6’ 4”. The finish is plain, with non-skid paint on deck; 
topsides are green and spars white. Throughout the boat, all 
details are carefully planned and follow many original ideas in 
keeping with the designer’s theories as to what constitutes a 
proper, up to date, cruising boat. 
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A 63-FOOT SEAGOING EXPRESS CRUISER 
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Speed is apparent in her every line. The quickly removable molded plastic top for the bridge is novel 


HIS attractive seagoing express 

cruiser is nearing completion at the 
Harbor Boat Building Company’s Ter- 
minal Island, California, plant. Dair N. 
Long and Associates, Los Angeles, de- 
veloped the design from their well-known 
Army, Navy and Coast Guard Aircraft 
Rescue Boats, many of which were built 
by the Harbor Boat Building Co. during 
the war. 

With a maximum speed in excess of 40 
miles per hour and a continuous cruising 
speed of 32 miles per hour, an after cock- 
pit 10 feet 6 inches wide and a flying 
bridge, this cruiser is the answer to a sport 
fisherman’s prayer. The side decks are 
wide, with handrails the full length of the 
boat, and the bridge has ample space for 
deck chairs. A quickly removable molded 
plastic top provides protection from the 
sun and inclement weather. The forward 
cockpit is not only a pleasant place to ride 
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aboard a fast boat but also offers a safe 
place to handle ground tackle in heavy 
weather. 

The deck saloon is 10 feet wide and 13 
feet long and will be furnished to suit the 
owner’s wishes. Large windows are pro- 
vided on three sides and a wide stairway 
at the after end leads to the bridge. A 
toilet room, with shower, and the galley 
adjoin the saloon. Guests’ quarters and 
toilet room are located forward. 

The engine room has full headroom and 
ample working space to service the twin 
Hall-Scott Defenders and their auxiliary 
equipment. Remote controls permit the 
operation of all machinery from the 
bridge. 

The owner’s stateroom aft extends the 
full width of the boat and has a standard 


size double bed, dressing table, toilet 


room with shower and ample locker space. 
Abaft this stateroom there is a sizable 








cockpit with a built-in upholstered seat 
extending the full width of the boat, and 
room enough to install fishing chairs if 
these are desired. 

This express cruiser will be offered with 
alternative deck and interior arrange- 
ments to suit individual owners. 

Diesel power or smaller gasoline en- 
gines will be optional for those not requir- 
ing the speed attainable with the power 
installed in this boat. 

The principal dimensions of the Harco 
“63” are: Length over all, 63’; beam over 
the guards, 15’ 4’’; draft, 3’ 9”. Tankage 
is provided for 800 gallons of fuel, 25 
gallons of lubricating oil and 300 gallons 
of fresh water. 

Construction of the new boat will be of 
the highest grade throughout and ad- 
vantage will be taken of the latest tried 
and proven methods and materials de- 
veloped during the war. 
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The roomy after cockpit and the highly maneuverable qualities of this fast yacht will make her a fine sport fishing boat 
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AN ABLE MOTOR-SAILER 


le DESIGNING this good looking mo- 
tor-sailer, K. Aage Nielsen, of 148 
State Street, Boston, Mass., her designer, 
had a set of special requirements to meet. 
She had to be shoal draft, have good sail- 
ing qualities, provide comfortable accom- 
modations for a party of four and be easy 
to handle. A study of the accompanying 
plans will reveal how well he has met these 
specifications. The ketch rig, with a mod- 
erate area of 650 square feet (all inboard) 
was chosen as being the easiest rig to 
handle in a boat of this size. A centerboard 


- was included in the plans so as to give the 


boat the best possible performance to 
windward and her beam was made gener- 
ous to compensate for the lack of draft. 
Her midship section shows a boat with 
easy sections and a considerable amount of 
reserve buoyancy. This is the type of hull 
which assumes a moderate initial angle of 
heel quite easily and which then stiffens 
up and refuses to put her deck under in 
less than a gale of wind. 

The sweep of sheer will please the eye 
of the man who loves a good sea boat and 
the little deckhouse, which has full head- 
room and is open on its after side, is a 
concession to the comfort of the crew in 








The midship section of the new boat shows a 
form that will be easy in a seaway yet have 
good reserve buoyancy 


bad going or on broiling hot days. Carry- 
ing the small tender on stern davits is 
about the only practical way to handle 
this problem, without taking her on deck. 

The power plant chosen for this boat is a 


The ketch’ rig with a total area of 650 square 

feet was chosen by the designer because it 

offers ease of handling with a small crew. The 

stern davits offer a practical way of carrying 
the dinghy 
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Chrysler Ace with a 2.56 to 1 reduction 
gear which will turn a three-bladed feath- 
ering propeller. The engine is located .be- 
neath the cockpit floor and is accessible 
through a hatch in the bridge deck at the 
mizzenmast. A section of the cockpit 
floor is removable in the way of the motor 
to facilitate major overhaul jobs. A some- 
what unusual arrangement for a cruising 
boat is the way the bridge deck bisects 
the cockpit. This deck, in addition to 
forming a valuable strength member, 
carries the partners for the mizzenmast, 








the main sheet leads and the motor hatch. 

Cabin accommodations as shown are 
well laid out for a party of four with a 
private stateroom forward for a couple. 
The two doors to the toilet room provide 
access from either cabin. The galley, 
which occupies little space, is aft on the 
starboard hand and there are large and 
adequate hanging lockers. 

General dimensions of the new yacht 
are: Length over all, 38’ 9’’; length on the 
water line, 30’ 6’; beam, 12’; draft, 4’ 
with the board up. 





_ Accommodations for a party of four and generous storage space are provided. The arrangement of the bridge deck is unusual 
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THE NEW? HENCKLEY “21” 


HE general dimensions of this hand- 
some new stock boat which will be 
built by Henry R. Hinckley & Co., of 
Manset, Maine, are: I.0.a., 28’ 6”; Lw.l., 
21’; beam, 8’; draft, 4’ 7”. A Gray “Light 
* Four” will power her and her tanks for 
both water and gasoline will be of copper. 
There are numerous details in the new 
boat which reflect the most modern trend 
in design, including having the mast 
stepped on the cabin top. Accommoda- 
tions for a crew of three have been well 
worked out and there is a really practi- 
cable galley as well as generous hanging 
lockers and stowage space. Headroom of 5’ 
10” is provided in the cabin. The boats can 
be delivered to any part of the country. 
The Hinckley “21” has been designed 
by John Alden. 
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Her smart sheer line and mod- 

ern sail plan give the new 

Hinckley ‘'21” a good deal of 

eye appeal. Left, her midship 

section indicates a weatherly 
and able boat 
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The accommodation plan 
shows sleeping space for 
three, a really workable gal- 
ley and good stowage space 
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THE NEW HILBILT 





Hie IS A cruising boat that makes a 
lot of sense for the man whose cruis- 
ing is done in sheltered waters. Designed 
and built by Hilbilt Boats, of Madison, 
Indiana, she represents the experience of 
many years in turning out this type of 


seals. be 
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cruiser. Construction throughout is of the 
best and many modern methods have 


been employed. Keel, forefoot, stem, 
chines and clamps are white oak lamina- 
tions bonded with phenol resin glue. 
Planking is double diagonal — inner skin 
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RIVER CRUISER 


red cedar, outer skin mahogany. Speeds of 
10 to 15 miles per hour, depending upon 
the power plant chosen, are developed. 
The general dimensions of this roomy boat 
are: Length over all, 33’ 6”; beam, 12’; 
draft (tunnel stern, standard) 20”. 
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UTILITY BOAT 
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T= UNUSUAL utility power boat 

f gan the board of C. Raymond Hunt, 

of 50 State Street, Boston, Mass., has 
proven both fast and weatherly. Due to 
her unconventional sections she runs at 
speed in a seaway with a minimum of 
spray and remains on an even keel even 
when executing short turns at high speed. 
Powered with a Chrysler Crown with a 
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1.95 to 1 reduction gear, she makes just 
under 17 knots. Construction is simple but | 


rugged as the boat has been designed to be 
used for fishing, general utility and as a 
yacht tender. 

Built by Frank Jesse, of Plymouth, 


Mass., for Lincoln Davis, Jr., of Marble- _|/ 


head, her general dimensions are: Length 
over all, 39’; beam, 9’; draft, 3’ 3’’. 
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The cabin layout is simple and practical 


“TORTOISE 11," FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


N THE aarticle entitled “A Sail to 
Hatteras” appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, L. F. Campbell speaks of the fishing 
boats of Pamlico Sound, that shallow 
stretch of water which lies along the coast 
of North Carolina inshore of the ‘Outer 
Banks.” After he had completed the cruise 
described, he sat down at his drawing 
board and turned out the design shown on 
this page. He says of her that she repre- 
sents a cross between the traditional 
sharpie indigenous to those waters and 
the skipjack or V-bottom boat of more 
northern design. Her principal dimensions 
are as follows: Length over all, 41’ 3’; 
length on the water line, 34’ 0’; beam, 
12’ 0”; draft, with centerboard up, 3’ 4’’. 
Her designed displacement is 13 tons, the 
hull weight being 8.5 tons while a ton is 
allowed for live ballast and soakage. 
There isan iron keel of 2.25 tons 
weight and 1.25 tons of inside stowed 
ballast. 
Though the sharpie used in North 
Carolina waters had a round stern for 
ease in handling nets, the designer 


used by fishermen in some of the most 
treacherous waters of the Atlantic Coast, 
those off Cape Hatteras, Cape Lookout 
and Cape Fear. 

With the coming of the internal com- 

















bustion engine, fishermen began to convert 
their sharpies to power boats but, in rough 
water, the flat bottom caused the boats to 
pound badly. Indeed, it was said that any- 
one who had store teeth was liable to lose 
them in a seaway unless he kept his mouth 
tightly closed. To get away from this se- 
vere pounding, the sharpie gradually be- 
came what is called locally the deadrise 
boat, a modified V-bottom boat of quite 
light draft which is remarkably seaworthy 
and handy for shoal water use. 

In Tortoise II the designer has at- 
tempted to preserve the long, easy lines of 
the sharpie and at the same increase the 
boat’s seaworthiness by extending the 
V-bottom the full length of the keel, hay- 
ing somewhat deeper draft than the 
sharpie yet keeping it less than 3’ 6’’. 

With a boat such as Tortoise IT, 
with plenty of beam, ballast is needed 
principally to get the boat down to 
her lines. The long iron keel, extend- 
ing almost the entire length of the 
hull, strengthens the boat and will be 
valuable if she should strike a rock 








has chosen to use a transom stern. 
The sharpie was used both for inside 
_ fishing and for work outside off the 





























when traveling at speed. Since more 


than half of the weight isin the middle — 


third of the keel, it should not damp 





beach. Of late years, sharpies have 
not been considered well adapted for 
offshore work as compared ‘with the 
V-bottom type. However, prior to the 
coming of the gasoline engine, around 
the turn of the century, sharpies were 








the boat’s motion too much. 

The diagonals and buttock lines 
indicate a fairly sharp entrance and 
smooth underwater lines so that the 
boat should be able to travel at a 
good pace. The sail area is 845 sq. ft. 
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Diagonals and buttock lines are 

easy and the water lines show a 

fairly sharp entrance. The designer 

has projected his diagonals onto 

the half breadth plan,. instead of 

developing them in the conven- 
tional manner 
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GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


A Combination Chart Cie Cais 
Table of Practical Design 


> This is one of those cabin details which 
really contribute to the comfort and con- 
venience of cruising. As a mess table, there 
is nothing particularly striking about its 
design or appearance but, when one in- 
spects the table more closely, he soon 
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table which appeared novel was the way 
that the hinged brackets which support 
the two folding leaves were mounted. At 
either end of the center part of the table 
is a wooden member which is securely 
screw fastened to the top. This member is 
long enough to reach to the bottom of the 
hinged brackets and wide enough to 
permit the brackets to fold back beneath 
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Detail of Joint 
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Enp View With Brackets 


(Section on Center) (Section on Center) Opened 
Combination Chart Case - Cabin Table 
as Developed by Ralph Case ~~ 


discovers that hidden beneath the small 
trap in its top it really packs a lot of 
convenience for the ship’s navigator. 

This table is the brain child of skipper 
Ralph Case, owner, master and navigator 
of the able 40-foot Casey yawl Alcyone, of 
Norwalk, Conn. Ralph is not only a good 
sailor but is also a mighty good hand with 
tools and, what’s more, he has imagina- 
tion. So, after he had sailed his new love 
for a little while, he put his mind to work 
on the problem of a suitable design for a 
table which would serve not only for din- 
ing but would double in brass for naviga- 
tion. The accompanying sketch shows the 
result. 

The legs of the table are two pieces of 
l"gébrass pipe (1.31 outside diameter) 
which pass through holes in the cabin floor 
and rest in sockets atop the keel. This 
makes them rigid enough to support the 
table top. Screwed to the lower surface of 
the table top are a couple of pipe flanges 
which receive the ends of the legs and 
which are a close fit to prevent wobbling 
of the top. If these flanges were screwed 
to the legs it would be necessary to re- 
move top and legs together when dis- 
mantling the table. Carefully turning out 
their inside diameter to fit the pipe makes 
the table and the legs into separate units; 
they are, consequently, much easier to 
stow when necessary. This arrangement is 
not novel but has been well tested and 
found good. 

The first thing that I noticed about this 


the leaves of the table when the latter are 
in the down position. When the leaves are 
in the up position, the hinged brackets are 
swung out and engage a small wedge- 
shaped piece of hard wood which is secured 
to the bottom of the leaf in such a position 
that the latter will be held absolutely 
flush with the center part of the table. 
There are small hooks and eyes screwed to 
the leaves and the bracket supports. When 
they are hooked, they prevent the leaves 
from swinging when the boat is heeled 
down. So far, so good, but the best is yet to 
come. 

Directly in the center of the table is a 
hole sized to fit your finger. Put your 
finger through and lift and a piece of the 
center panel comes out, revealing a deep, 
narrow box which is supported beneath 
the table in a space which is usually 
wasted. This box is of a size to accommo- 
date government charts when they are 
folded in quarters. Each chart is numbered 
with large, easily read numbers in such a 
position that it is no trouble to find the 
one you are looking for. They are filed in 
numerical order for easy location. A list 
of the charts in the box, and their numbers, 
is secured to the under surface of the 
removable cover and forms a most satis- 
factory index. . 

The box itself is simple enough. Its 
ends and bottom are of 34” Philippine 
mahogany (to match the table), its sides 
are of 14” waterproof plywood. The ends 
of the box are secured to the table top by 


long brass screws which are invisible from 
above when the removable panel is in 
place. You will note from the sketch that 
the table top has been rabbeted in the 
way of the box ends to provide a shoulder 
on which the removable lid could rest and 
also to provide a suitable spot where the 
screws could be driven. The lid, of course, 
is also rabbeted to mateh the table top. 

The waterproof plywood sides of the 
box are both glued and fastened to the 
ends and bottom, a waterproof glue being 
used. Where the sides meet the table top 
it should be unnecessary to make other 
than a butt joint. If the plywood shows a 
tendency to warp, as it sometimes does, it 
would be a good plan to glue a couple of 
small blocks to the lower side of the table 
top and the outside of the plywood panels. 
These blocks would have to be short 
enough so that they would not get in the 
way of the brackets (which support the 
drop leaves) when they are in the folded 
position. These brackets lie snugly be- 
tween the sides of the box and the leaves 
when the latter are down but there is room 
between the ends of the brackets for 
bracing blocks if they are necessary. Just 
in case crumbs should get through the 
finger hole it would be a good idea to bore 
a couple of holes in the bottom of the box 
to permit it to be cleaned out. 


A Good Mooring Pennant Rig 


> From no less an authority on matters 
maritime than Capt. Darrell McClure, 
master mariner, comes the accompanying 
mooring suggestion, duly illustrated with 
a drawing by the Captain, himself. Says 
he: “Here’s a mooring rig I saw on William 





E. Dickinson’s 30’ ketch Galatea, of Ma- 
maroneck Harbor. It may be an old stunt 
but it was the first rig of the kind I ever 
handled personally and I’ve made a rough 
sketch of it. 

“When the mooring pennant is hauled 
aboard, the permanent wire bridle is 
shackled into the mooring chain. That’s 
all there is to it, but it’s solid and you’re 
on your mooring for keeps.” 

I am in a mood to listen to any sug- 
gestion that may make mooring just a 
little less of a chore. 
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A NEW LINE OF MARINE RADIO 
TELEPHONES 


>» Hudson marine radio telephones pro- 
vide a size and power output for every 
possible purpose in six models. They are: 

The Privateer, a single-channel fixed- 








frequency unit especially suitable for use 
in small boats. Battery power consump- 
tion is held to a minimum, the unit is 
extremely small and the power output is 
over five watts. Low in cost, considering 
the high quality built into it, this model 
is said to be finding wide application in 
both commercial and pleasure boats. 

The Corsair develops a power output of 
ten watts. It provides for four channels of 
communication, is simple to operate and 
is low in cost. 

Another new model is the Seafarer, 
rated at 15 watts output. This instrument 
operates on up to five channels and has 
a daylight range of from 75 to 100 miles. 

The Mariner and Master Mariner mod- 
els are of 25 and 50 watts, respectively. 
Both have the same over all dimensions 
and panel layout, the difference in power 
output being due to the use of a larger 
power supply and higher-output tubes in 
the 50 watt unit. These Mariners are 
compact enough to fit nicely into the av- 
erage small wheelhouse and can be either 
bulkhead or table mounted. 

The Commander, largest set in the line, 
develops an output of well over 100 watts. 
Ten channels are incorporated and the 
Hudson Channel Indicator Annunciator 
Panel is standard with this model. Func- 
tionally handsome, with chromium-plated 
etched brass panels set off against a con- 
trasting background, these units are com- 
pactly housed in sturdy, rustproofed, gray 
steel cabinets. Improvements in electrical 
design, especially in the output coupling 
circuits, make these new marine tele- 
phones more efficient than prior to the 
war. 

All sets are completely crystal-con- 
trolled to assure absolute on-frequency 
operation and all are arranged so that 
both receiver and transmitter sections are 
tuned simultaneously and automatically 
by .turning the single channel-selector 
switch to the desired position. Controls 
have been reduced to a minimum and the 
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average person with no technical skill can 
learn to use the instrument with little or 
no instruction. 

Hudson American equipment is de- 
signed for 6, 12, 32 and 110 volt operation. 
All units are completely self-contained, 
with no cable, plugs and sockets between 
pieces of equipment. All are treated for 
protection against conditions of excessive 
heat and humidity and are rustproofed 
throughout. 

The Hudson American Corp., 25 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, N. Y., a sub- 
sidiary of the Reeves-Ely Laboratories, 
Inc., will send illustrated descriptions of 
these instruments upon request. 


THE A-P “DAYNITE” 

DISTRESS SIGNAL 

> The new signal weighs less than 7 oz. 
and is only 54%” long and 154” diameter, 
yet it provides a dense cloud of high 
visibility orange smoke by day and a bril- 





liant 20,000 candle power red flare at 
night. Automatic pull-ring ignition is used 
to set off either end of the signal. Double- 
wall construction keeps the signal cool in 
the hand during use. Both the day-smoke 
and night-flare signal burn for 20 seconds 
and can be observed as far as the eye can 
see. The unused end remains available for 
use. Kits containing six signals will be 
furnished for non-military use. Manufac- 
tured by Aerial Products, Inc., Merrick, 
L. I., N. Y., who will send an illustrated 
booklet upon request. 


A UNIVERSAL HOSE CLAMP 


> A new flexible- 
band type, corro- 
sion-resistant clamp 
particularly suita- 
ble for marine use 
is announced by 
Marman Products 
Co., Inc., 940 West 
Redondo Blvd., 
Inglewood, Calif. 
Special ecuuiaaiiek features include a 
swivel-action nut which cinches the band 
under all conditions of torque adjustment 
and pressure and prevents slipping. The 
clamp is vibration-proof and remains 
tight under all conditions. Rugged con- 
struction permits re-use without efficiency 
loss. The band and saddle are of stainless 
steel..The screw, pad and nut are made 
from plated alloy steel. 

The clamp can be easily installed or re- 
moved without tools. Three standard sizes 
are available to cover the entire range up 
to 39{¢”’ hose diameter. 
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A NEW LIGHTWEIGHT FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER © 


> Anewlightweight, 
vaporizing, liquid- 
type fire extin- 
guisher, called 8.0.s. 
Fire Guard, is of- 
fered by the General 
Detroit Corporation. 
Because of its small 
size (1 or 114 quart), 
the Fire Guard may 
be installed in trucks, 
cars, boats and 
planes. Its action is 
said to be ance fast on electrical, 
oil and gasoline fires. One of the outstand- 
ing features claimed for this fire fighter is 
a patented “Safety Phlare” design of the 
lower end of the pump cylinder (shown 
in illustration) to insure immediate free- 
floating piston action even after long 
periods of disuse. Freedom from vibration 
leakage, according to the manufacturers, 
makes the extinguisher particularly suited 
for use in power boats. 

Additional information may be secured 
by writing the General Detroit Corp., 
2270 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


THE SHIPMATE PRESSURE 
ALCOHOL STOVE 


> The new stoves which are offered by 
the well-known Stamford Foundry Co., 
of Stamford, Conn., have the fuel tank 
integrated in the body of the stove. The 
design of the top grate and other minor 
details have been altered to bring the 
stove up to date. The top grate, feet, 
standards and burner bases are of cast 
iron; burners and control valves are 
bronze; valve handles are plastic; the 
body of the stove and the drip pan are 
cold rolled steel and the fuel tank is brass. 
All fastenings are of brass or stainless 
steel. 








The standard model is painted battle- 
ship gray. In the deluxe model, all sheet 
metal parts are finished in ivory vitreous 
porcelain enamel and cast iron parts are 
finished black in the same enamel. 

There has been a real shortage of stoves 
suitable for yacht use and the new Ship- 
mate stoves, which have been designed 
and tested to assure their satisfactory pe!- 
formance, will be welcomed by the cruis- 
ing fraternity and yacht builders. 
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Complete 
Boating Enjoyment 
Includes 
Dependable 
park Plug 
Performance 


To make sure that everything’s right with the 
world when you shove off next spring, add the 
final touch to your engine tune-up—install a 


new set of Champion Spark Plugs! 


That’s important because only dependable 
spark plugs can help your engine deliver the 
kind of worry-free performance you want for 
complete enjoyment. It’s for this reason that 
Champions have been outstandingly preferred 
for marine use over many years. Why not see 
to it that your boat engine has them? Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 


DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


“FOR EVERY MARINE ENGINE” 
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IF YOU'RE CRUISING 
THE 


Wy od 


you start in Norfolk, embark upon a complete 
water highway that’ll take you some thousand odd 
miles all the way to Key West... 

You'll cruise through rivers, canals, and bays. . . 
stopping possibly at such interesting spots as historic 
Charleston, half way point and home of the Charles- 
ton Yacht Club... 

You’ll find winter resorts Palm Beach, Lake 
Worth, and Miami, whichever your destination, 
available from the Waterway .. . 

For safe sailing, you’ll take care to make yourself 
familiar with the special markers in use on the 
Waterway... 

For complete protection you'll 
want a Chubb policy. Knowing 
that your insurance is designed by 
yachtsmen and will be interpreted 
from the yachtsmen’s point of 
view adds to the enjoyment of 
your cruise. 


For valuable hints on the care of 
your boat, write for our free booklet 
“The ABC of Yacht Insurance’. 


CHUBB & SON 
Underwriters 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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> With chortles of joy I received the following communiqué, 
complete with damning evidence, from R. W. Coward, Army - 
Service Forces, St. Louis Ordnance District: 

“T enclose Psychoquiz, by Dr. Ernest Dichter, Ph.D., which 
appeared on page 12 of Look Magazine for October 2nd, last. 
Your attention is invited to picture No. 2, showing a sloop flying 
a huge pennant from her masthead, sailing close-hauled and 
pointing high. Note that on the page of the magazine where the 


-answers to the quiz appear, the reader is informed (or, rather, 


misinformed) that the illustration is ‘wrong’ because the 
pennant ‘should blow in the same direction as the boat sails.’ ”’ 


Comments Mr. Coward: “‘I suggest that you arrange to take 
Dr. Dichter out sailing.” 


> Bermuda looked awfully natural to your correspondent after 
eight years. The light on North Rock was, as usual, out. . . . I’m 
looking for a berth in the Bermuda Race next June, by the way. 
And all I want is a tall ship and a star to steer her by and a room 
with private bath. . . . A casualty of the blow at Miami was 
that hell ship Jcaros, featured in Carroll Klotzbach’s hilarious 
yarn, “Panic Party, Navy Style,’’ which appeared in YacuTinc 
for October. 


> Douglas R. Radford, of Los Angeles, writes that ‘ Yachts- 
men, a couple of hundred strong, sailed over to Catalina Island 
to dig for a buried treasure chest, resuming a traditional custom. 
. . . The committee had hidden the object of the search so well 
that nobody could find it — not even the committee. .. .”’ 

And a friend of mine, who is familiar with this quaint cere- 
mony, remarks that ‘inasmuch as the treasure chest in question 
usually contains liquor, I wonder if anybody could find the 
committee?” 


p> A member of Yacuttne’s staff who concerns himself with 
trouble shooting over the telephone in addition to other work, 
the other day was greeted by an arrogant voice which rasped: 
“Say, I want you to look up in your records the size of battens 
for a Wee Scot.” 

Politely informed that such data was not included in the mag- 
azine’s files and that he might measure his sails in order to 
determine batten specifications, the oaf snorted: ‘‘My boat’s 
50 miles away! Say, do you mean to tell me there’s nobody at 
Yacutine knows anything about a Wee Scot?”’ Whereupon the 
receiver was wrathfully crashed back into its cradle without so 
much as a preliminary thank you. 


p> “Now it can be told,” confides C. Austin Buege of Manito- 
woc, Wisconsin. ‘The assistant SupShips at the Manitowoc 
shipyards who called us up one day and said he was sending 
down to our office ‘one officer and three ensigns’.””. . . 

From the same source (‘‘ Manila Mike”’) came a clipping from 
the Chicago Tribune with photo of a small sailing craft put- 
putting through an open draw. The related story under the 
heading, “Traffic Held Up,’’ reported: 

“Bridges went up and down and motorists fretted at the 
barricades . . . while the small sail boat Hurricane made its 
way thru the Chicago River from the lake. . . . Observers 
pointed out that if the mast had been stepped the delay and 
expense incident to the boat’s passage thru the downtown 
district could have been avoided. . . .” 

“Possibly,”’ observes. Mr. Buege, “the observers in question 
were some old ‘schooner’ hands from a Clark Street pub or 
the reporter’s regular beat may have been Hawthorne Track 
instead of Belmont Harbor. . . .” 


p> A radio announcer described the planes which crowded New 
York skies on Navy Day as “displaying all their riding lights.” 
. . . While the battle fleet at their moorings presumably had on 
all their running lights. 


> This year you can say “Merrie Christmas!” without the 
words having a strangely hollow sound. TELLTALE 
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TRUMPY- BUILT in 1930 for MR. GEORGE W. eosin bein 
, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
THOSE WHO KNOW have looked to Trumpy for over a third of a 
century for smart designing, enduring construction and economical 
operation. 
If you want the best in yachting — from 55-footers to 120-footers 
oi LOOK TO TRUMPY. 


If you want the utmost in sea-going qualities combined with comfort 
oie LOOK TO TRUMPY. 












August 1942 | March 1943 August 1943 


JOHN TRUMPY @ SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, N. J. 


March 1942 March 1945 
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“HE CAN'T FIND A BUYER— 
NO KIODE SYSTEM 
ON THE BOAT!” 


Bm 


The word ‘Kidde’ and the Kidde seal gre trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Yes, wise boatsmen are fully aware of the importance 
of Kidde fire protection— the same fast, sure pro- 
tection that guarded most of America’s crash, patrol, 


and PT boats. 


Automatically or manually controlled, the Kidde 
system goes to work when fire breaks out in the engine 
space. Discharged by its own energy, flame-smothering 
carbon dioxide gas quickly fills the space ... kills 
the blaze in less than 20 seconds. 


When the fire is out, ventilation removes the carbon 
dioxide completely. The dry, inert gas cannot corrode 
the engine...leaves no mess, not even moisture. 


Plan, now, to give your boat this effective fire 
protection. Insist on a Kidde system if you buy a 
new craft—or have your boatyard operator install 
one in the boat you own. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full. approval of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories for motor boats. 





1259 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
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DISTRICT CONFERENCES 


>» To keep each Squadron and its members in the closest possi- 
ble touch with the national organization, the Squadrons are di- 
vided into 16 districts. Each district consists of a number of 
Squadrons grouped together for geographical reasons and for 
convenience of communication. The rear commander is the 
commanding officer of his district and is the link in the organiza- 
tion between the national officers and the individual Squadrons. 

Although the governing board is composed principally of 
Squadron commanders and members at large from the 94 Squad- 
rons (it is each rear commander’s duty to keep the governing 
board informed of activities in his district), it was felt that there 
should be some formal and definite way of presenting to the 
board the views of the Squadrons on national matters. The 
district conference was devised to meet that need. It also serves 
to codrdinate the intra-district activities of the Squadrons. 

Under rules issued by the governing board, each district holds 
a conference at least once a year, in the spring. Some districts 
also hold fall conferences. The conference is called on a date 
agreeable to all Squadrons of the district. National officers and 
national committee chairmen are invited to attend. The agenda 
for the conference is carefully prepared by the rear commander, 
who invites suggestions from all Squadrons in his district. He 
usually receives copies of the agenda and minutes from other 
districts, and conference subjects are thereby interchanged 
among the districts, each being welcome to borrow ideas freely 
from the others. The national committees and the governing 
board also request that the conferences consider eertain subjects. 

The subjects considered at a district conference are divided 
into two general classes: (1) Matters which concern only that 
district and its Squadrons. The vote of the conference on such a 
question decides the matter, provided it does not conflict with 
the USPS constitution or by-laws. (2) Matters which concern 
the national organization and which may affect the operation of 
the whole USPS. The vote of the conference on such a matter is 
a recommendation to the governing board. 

The vice commander receives the minutes of all the confer- 
ences, selects therefrom and summarizes the matters which are 
national in scope. At a meeting of the governing board, each rear 
commander, or his representative, presents the resolutions 
adopted by his district conference recommending that the gov- 
erning board take certain action on those subjects. Such recom- 
mendations may range from a small detail which the members 
of a district think would improve the functioning of the USPS 
to suggestions covering broad policy matters. The board may 
accept or reject a suggestion but usually the suggestions are 
referred to the proper national committee for study and report, 
after which they are adopted, rejected, or modified. 

Cares M. Litre, N. 


* * * cd * 


> Far too little mention is made of the unheralded and unsung 
labors of the secretary’s office of the USPS. For the benefit of 
those who are unfamiliar with the multitudinous duties of that 
hard-working. department, the following résumé of its annual 
operations are of interest: (a) Makes 5030 eash book entries, 
deposits funds and reports a breakdown of all receipts to Treas- 
urer, Officers and Committee chairmen. (b) Writes 140 letters 
regarding errors in reporting same. (c) Enters 2400 merit marks. 


(d) Enters 13,000 dues paid or waived. (e) Writes 120 letters 


regarding errors ih reporting same. (f) Drops 1600 suspended 
members. (g) Re-instates dropped members. (h) Enters resigna- 
tions, deaths, transfers, etc. (i) Writes 8300 letters, etc., to all 
members of GB and all new members; other official communica- 
tions, etc. (j) Purchases supplies. (k) Writes over 900 orders and 
transmittal sheets regarding all course material. (1) Etc., etc. 
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It’s the custom propeller used exclusively on PT’s, 
MTB’s and Vosper Victories to drive hard hitting 
crews on many a successful mission. 


It’s the same patented propeller design that has 
changed performance standards since 1932. 


On Miss America X and other famous racing 
craft—on thousands of stock cruisers and runabouts 
as well as custom boats—‘Equi-Poise’’ established 
new standards for dependability and high efficiency. 


When performance and extra speed couht most 
—experts recommend and use “Equi-Poise.” For Free 
propeller analysis—see the nearest Federal-Mogul 
dealer or write. Federal-Mogul Marine Division, 
4043 Beaufait, Detroit, Michigan. 


Detroit, 
Mich. 


Greenville, 
ich, 





The coveted Army-Navy “E” with stars, awarded 





Federal-Mogul Marine Division “for high contri- 
bution to American Freedom.” 





CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & | TRU-PITCH 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP 











NO-WEED & HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 


WEEDLESS 
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DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 
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36’ Wheeler, Sport Fishing Cruiser 
HUDSON equipped 





Fred C. Smith, Vice-Pres. Bowery Savings 
Bank, owner of this craft says— 


“Since restrictions were removed | have 
found much pleasure in renewing old 
acquaintances made on the air before the 
war through my Hudson Marine Radio 
Telephone. ‘It functions as perfectly today 
as it did when installed years ago.“ 


The Distinctive “CORSAIR” 


HUDSON AMERICAN’S complete line of post-war Marine 
Radio Telephones are the result of 20 years of hard-won 
experience in designing and manufacturing fine com- 
munications equipment. Hudson American Marine Radio 
Telephones are engineered by men who are themselves 
yachtsmen and know the marine field intimately. You will 
find one of these models particularly adapted to your 
needs, whether you own a large or small craft. 


Modern in styling, handsome in appearance, housed ‘in 
one compact durable unit, Hudson American Marine Radio 
Telephones are the finest available. 


To insure having the best, equip your craft, new or old, 
with a HUDSON AMERICAN MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE. 





r\_ Ay bp Write for detailed information Y-12 
iy 


HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 


<n 25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
6 ARERRURRIERE tes 0 
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> The Frostbite season on Long Island Sound opened with a 
loud splash, rather than a bang. It started with Larchmont’s 
annual “‘Eyeopener” in a puffy nor’wester, and a few seconds 
after Skip Etchells had coasted over the line a winner in the first 
race an extra-enthusiastic puff whipped across the harbor, 
slapped four BO dinghies flat on their beam ends and dismasted 
an X boat. The second day was a lot lighter, and Bob deCoppet 
came out the winner, with Corny Shields second and Alton 
O’Brien third out of 23 boats, including several visitors from 
Manhasset Bay. 


> The BO class, at its meeting during the above event, voted to 
give up the one-contract or grab-bag method of buying sails. 
A skipper can now buy one sail a year from any sailmaker he de- 
sires, provided it meets the one-design specifications and is 
passed by the class committee. The new class committee elected 
consists of Skip Etchells, chairman, Glenn MacNary, and Ed 
Raymond. 


> The fifteenth annual Frostbite dinghy regatta is scheduled 
for the New Year’s week-end at the Manhasset Bay Y.C., with 
racing for any and all classes that turn out. The schedule sounds 
ominous owing to the fact that it’s a four-day stretch —- Satur- 
day, Sunday and Tuesday (January 1) being the official racing 
days with Monday thrown in for those who can take it, though 
the points of that day won’t count for the series. Bob Fraser 
proposes to hold a special race for past commodores of the 
Frostbite Y.C., a project of which this department, for reasons 
of its own, takes an extremely dim view. 


> The dinghy sailing rivalry between the Essex and Royal 
Bermuda Y.C.s, which started about a decade ago, may be re- 
vived soon. Essex is starting a new class of 14’ International 
dinks, a type in which Bermuda is also interested. The Essex 
boats, of which Colin Ratsey, Harry Hall, Walter Rowe, Marty 
Weir and Bill McWilliams are the first owners to sign up, were 
designed. by Harry Hall. The hulls will be molded by Marine- 
Air Research Co., of Essex, and rigged by the Saybrook Yacht 
Yard, with sails by Ratsey. Ten have been ordered. 


> Here’s a suggestion for getting your dinghy back just in case 
she goes adrift and winds up in some place:where nobody recog- 
nizes her. An outfit called Tagco, of Wingdale, N. Y., makes brass 
dog tags of various shapes and sizes, some suitable to be tacked 
or screwed to the transom or elsewhere on your boat, on which 
they will stamp your name and address. Cost 35¢ or 3 for a 
buck. Sounds like a fair investment, based on a fifty-fifty chance 
that the man who finds your boat (or other stray gear) is honest 
and would get in touch with the owner if he knew who and 
where. 


» Twenty boats sailed a revival of the Armistice Day regatta 
at Essex, November 10th-11th, and had two good days of racing 
despite some fog and rain. Eric Olsen, John Alden and Sam 
Wetherill finished one-two-three in the X Class, out of ten 
boats, and Fred Gade cleaned up among a half-dozen Ds. The 
Coast Guard Academy brought over three 14-footers and some 
D boats, in which the midshipmen took turns sailing and finished 
first in the 14-foot class and second in the Ds. Al Erdman and 
Curt Alvord, two of Essex’s pioneer dinghy skippers, made 





their first appearance since the war took them away. 
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Large or small... 
we can handle’em! 


| I AKES a lot of equipment to do a good job 
on boats. For exampl | ; a lit 


F< ple, part of our facilities 
includes 400 feet of docking capacity with a 
50 ton derrick. Naturally, not all of our equip- 
ment is in continuous use; but when you need 


it, you need it bad! 


Phat’s why we have picked 


the right men, and the right machines to handle 


any job in wood or steel (up to 200 feet) and to 


handle it fast 


> 


: “FRANK L. 
S AMPLE, JR.,Inc. 
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YACHTING 
ALASKAN PREVIEW 


( Continued from page 71) 


driven tide-rips came roaring and trampling down on us in one 
of the most disagreeable hours of the trip. When we ran out of 
them at last, it was a starry but moonless night and we were 
racing with the current toward Seymour Narrows. Wayne, who 
stood a day watch, had turned in. It was quiet in the pilot house, 
and mostly black dark outside in the canyon of the channel, be- 
tween black, wooded shores. Around midnight, between Ripple 
Point and Chatham Point, we were puzzled by repeated flashes of 
light which seemed to come from overhead. Finally, there was a 
burst which lit up the whole night. When I jumped out on deck, 
it was getting dark again, but I was in time to see a lop-sided 
meteor, the size of the moon, following the slope of a hill. It 
seemed to be falling slowly, with a quiet, burnt-out glow. 

The stars, shooting and otherwise, had gone by the time we 
reached the narrow and crooked channel around Maud Island 
and went blasting through with the tide. Boils lifted the [fy 
and set her down somewhere else and whirlpools wrenched her 
around 90° and headed her for the rocky shore which seemed a 
few fathoms away; then we were in reasonable waters again, 
steering for the light on Cape Mudge. 

We passed Cape Mudge at 3:15 and daybreak found us near 
Cape Lazo. Here we saw something which resembled black 
magic. The oil pressure was dropping and we prepared to give 
the engine a shot of lube oil. We got out the can and turned on 
the photo-electric, after we had both looked ahead to see that 
everything was clear. The only thing in sight in the dawn was a 
tug, lying to about 100 yards off our course, with the smoke 
from her stack beaten down and trailing across the surface of the 
water. It was picturesque but, at the moment, we were not 
highly impressionable. I lifted the hatch to the engine, which 
was under the bridge deck, and Martin poured in the oil. I 
closed the hatch and we both glanced ahead; Martin dropped 
the oil can, threw the engine in reverse, and opened the throttle. 
By some black magic, the trail of smoke resting on the water 
had changed to a boom of exceedingly solid fir logs and we were 
close{enough to read the brand on their ends. Iffy stopped two 
or three fathoms short of disaster, then backed away. 

Martin and I were still ready to swear that it was smoke we 
had seen on the water. Undoubtedly it was, but all the time the 
raft of logs was there behind the smoke screen. Another unusual 
feature was the tug lying to with her tow strung out at right 
angles. When we had time for a better look, we saw that she was 
in difficulties, with the towline caught under her stern. Appar- 
ently, some current had wrapped the log raft around the tug. ° 

Pieced out by the log raft, our strenuous night lasted until the 
moment of sunrise. Then we went along peacefully, in the wide 
Gulf of Georgia, with the photo-electric steering for hours while 
we took turns catching up on sleep. We groomed Iffy for her re- 
turn to the States — and we kept a good lookout for log rafts. 
Late in the morning, off Ballena Island, we ran into a fresh 
southeaster and a pounding head sea that put us at half speed 
for an hour. We passed Thrasher Rock Light, steered a compass 
course for Patos Island, in the San Juans and, at 10:30, tied up 
at Anacortes, Washington. 

Our 2500-mile trip was almost complete. Nothing remained 
but Iffy’s Whidbey Island jinx. She had suffered indignities off 
Partridge Bank and she had done worse in Deception Pass. 
Martin had often and successfully got tough with the Alaskan 
weather but he respected temperament in a boat. So, on the 
morning of July 22nd, we ushered J ffy into the inglorious back- 
water of Swinomish Slough, where there are neither tide-rips 
nor ten-knot currents garnished with overfalls. We were taking 
turns at breakfast as we approached the dredged channel of the 
slough, which we entered on the dot of 8:00 a.m. On the same 
dot, we caught the smell of an overheated engine, then an ex- 
plosion tore out a deck plate and enveloped our starboard side 
in steam. 

It seemed evident that a leak had developed in the fresh water 
cooling system; when all of us had cooled off a little, we dumped 
in buckets of slough water and reconciled ourselves to working 
our way to Seattle by that reverse bailing process. Presently, we 
had the cooling system filled to the missing deck plate and there 
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MAH OGCAN 


Genuine Honduras Mahogany is preferred for. 
Boat lumber because of its enduring quality. 
Its strength weight ratio is high... its shrinkage 
is considerably less than that of other hard- 
woods. It is less liable to warp and twist. Also, 
ithas great resistance against moisture, decay 
and dry rot. Its smooth straight grain makes 
it easier to work. Machined surfaces take a 
high finish because of their smoothness, and 
this same characteristic provides an ideal 
bond for glued joint and lamination. Boat 
brightwork is most beautiful finished in 
genuine Honduras Mahogany... the same 
wood used by furniture and piano manv- 
facturers for the best of their craftsmanship. 
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5tNe ecco. see HOLESALERS of HARDWOOD | 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN LUMBER « WEST COAST SOFT WOODS } 
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gone DAYS are 


HERE AGAIN! 





C-0-TWO will protect my 
family and boat Against Fire 


... now that the care-free days are back again sailing will be 
safer. But only if the owner of a fine boat follows the example 
set by the Armed Forces for protection of crew and cargo. Then 
he, too, will enjoy the protection of C-O-TWO fire equipment 
just as it has protected the Naval Forces. Yes, C-O-TWO in- 
stallations, vast and small, are, right now, protecting fighting 
ships, great carriers, 45,000 ton battle wagons and small 
patrol boats against fire. 


Boat owners can have complete fire protection through 
C-O-TWO equipment. Fires in engine room and bilges can be 
extinguished in seconds with C-O-TWO installed systems; fires 
in galley, lazaret or bilge are stopped instantly by the fast, 
easy-to-operate hand portables with the famous Squeez-Grip 
release valve, which, like all C-O-TWO apparatus, uses carbon 
dioxide gas, the fastest, non-damaging, fire extinguishing 
agent known. Carbon dioxide does not deteriorate or freeze 
and kills fire in seconds without damage. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire . . . Saves Lives 
It's Safer ... Faster . . . Modern 


C-0-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 NEW JERSEY 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


ENE MANUFACTURING 
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| it stayed, mysteriously. Later, when Martin had the system 


checked, there was no leak, and everything was in good order. 
The mechanic said the trouble must have come from a sticking 
thermostat but I suspect it was [fy sticking to her prejudice. 
The remainder of the way home was like an excursion through 
perfect summer weather. In its own way, the Puget Sound coun- 
try was as beautiful as anything we had seen but, after the 
rugged shores of northern British Columbia and Alaska, it 
looked strangely docile. We entered the canal lock at 4:35 and 
at 5:10 tied up to the Ship Canal float in the heart of Seattle. 
Summing up the trip: in thirty-odd days we saw a good deal 
of territory and, by the same token, it was a superficial look. We 
covered much of the beaten track, which brought us within 
striking distance of fabulous cruising grounds but did not give us 


' time to explore them. We were never disappointed in what we 


saw and always there was a feeling of countless untouched pos- 
sibilities. 

Regarding a boat for the trip: the ideal one would presumably 
incorporate a hull long enough and deep enough to be com- 
fortable in a seaway and one that would steer rationally under 
adverse conditions. She would have an able power plant, such 
as we had, and living quarters which would be comfortable dur- 
ing the inevitable spells of wet weather. Narrow channels and 
strong tidal currents make the Inside Passage better suited to 
power than to sail. 

As for such hazards as we encountered, there was nothing that 
could not be met by careful attention to the charts, plus common 
sense. On a few occasions when we were in danger, it was when 
we were shorthanded, running at night in bad waters, with bad 
visibility or none at all. Without Martin, we would never have 
succeeded in some of our harrowing night runs; neither would 
we have attempted them. If Martin revealed any fault, it was 
the generous one of assuming that the rest of us were as good as 
he, which we were not. 


UNDER THE LEE-OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 46) 


the starboard spreader you will know that the owner is,a stingy 
old soda pop drinker who doesn’t care for visitors. But — and 
this is a most important exception — if the absent flag flies 
simultaneously from the port spreader, the ‘‘ No Liquor Aboard” 
flag indicates that the owner, Ulf Loomix, has rowed ashore for 
another bucket of gin. Watch closely, and if these flags are exe- 
cuted and a red table cloth is two-blocked from the main truck, 
you’d better hurry aboard and start lapping up Martinis before 
the bucket is empty. 


I drove up from Washington to New York to see the fleet in 
the North River, and a stirring sight it was, even though in 
retrospect I believe it was an insidious effort of the public’s 
to take the warships apart before turning the Navy over to the 
Army. The disgraceful souvenir-hunting New York citizens 
stripped even the mighty Missouri of everything small enough to 
tuck under their cloaks and suits, and if the Navy Day review 
had been attended by any minesweepers or sub-chasers they 
would undoubtedly have been torn timber from timber. I have a 
lot of sympathy for the commanding officer of a ship in Provi- 
dence who greeted his public with full pressure on his fire hoses. 
Although he has been criticised for his lack of hospitality he 
may be commended for following the traditional Navy policy of 
attacking the enemy wherever encountered. 


Although it’s a little out of my line, I’d like to suggest that 
the following words, attributed by the press to Major Vidkun 
Quisling, be used as his epitaph. Early in the futile defence of 


r his worthless life he said: ‘‘I felt as if I were on board a ship 


which had drifted without a captain or pilot through the break- 
ers toward the rocks, on which he who believes himself capable 
steps forth and seizes the rudder and tries to steer the vessel 
through. In such a case one does not ask about certificates.”’ 
One suggests; however, that if the treacherous Quisling had 
known a little more about nautical terminology he’d have been 
a better Norwegian and wouldn’t have accepted Hitler’s 
certificates. 


_— 
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Tn power boats — the engine is everything ! 


Not until you pull away from the dock do you fully 
appreciate the importance of your Marine Engine, 
From then on—it's up to the power plant—to whisk 
you to your destination and back home—safely. 

In any weather, that engine must be unfailing, must 
have reserve power when the going gets heavy; must 
have speed, flexibility and be fuel thrifty too! 

That's why Chrysler Marine En- 
gines are revolutionizing the pop- 
ular conception of marine power. 
They are turning in new standards 
of quiet, vibrationless perform- 

-ance. Reliability, dependability, 
economy take on new meaning. 


we” 
Proved in tens of thousands of 


poweR TO Fir > 
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Two Sixes, an Eight, a Diesel —to fit your 
boat and your requirements! Proved and im- 
proved on the sea lanes of peace and war. 








! 
“LISTEN TO THE MUSIC OF ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M, EWT"| 
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MARINE 


ENGINES 
BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER 
a” 


Army and Navy craft, and built entirely in Chrysler 
plants, Chrysler Marine Engines offer boat builders 
and owners workmanship that spells complete satis- 
faction. Designed and engineered for exclusive 
marine use, they are “Built to live in the water.” 


‘They are not rebored or rebuilt to increase perform- 





ance, So insist on a Chrysler Marine Engine in your new 
boat. The coupon will bring you the 
secrets of a new joy and safety 
on the water. Send it in today. 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 
ACE « CROWN e« ROYAL © DIESEL 
80 to 141 Maximum Brake Horsepower 





MARINE ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 
ee my 12204 E. Jefferson, Detroit 14, Michigan 


Please SendO) "So you're going to buy a boat!” 
O Catalog 


Name 





Address 





City 


State. 











A Good Boat 
Deserves to be 
Graymarine 
Powered 


There are a number of points of interest in 
these two pictures. Note the water-jacketed 
exhaust manifold, cast integral with the in- 
take manifold for conduction of heat. This is 
the only marine manifold with separate intake 
passages for each cylinder. Note also the full- 
length water jackets completely surrounding 
each cylinder, the oil pump close to pick-up 


screen, and the counterbalanced crankshaft. 


ae | Consistent, 
fhe “a pire eat EOS Standardized 


speed engines. High speed models ‘have pistons of — 2. : Design 
aluminum alloy. All ure watihed in weight, and ao The postwar Graymarine engines are the culmina- 
fitted to the correct clearance for the engine's speed, 


: Pa vee tion of development work starting before the war 
with Telecance ot cee Herp ee meen Her 's 7 ae 86s and accelerated by the stimulus of wartime research, 
a \ me Some of these fundamental features contributed to 
a ws . _ Gray’s success before the war. The latest models 
The very best bearings “ conforming to the standardized design will be an- 
Gubes eilvwiche hocks bbes wiedads had es =) : nounced in January. The present tine is the fruit of 
: : . - a long range program. It couldn't be otherwise to 
tion in recent years, Gray uses a thin “shell type, a ‘he whel tie” 
faced with cadmium-nickel, bonded to steel or bronze. 
These have larger load capacity and longer life due 
to their rapid dissipation of heat. 





The illustrations ‘en ‘these 
pages are token from Gray 
Instruction Manuals and 
Operator's Handbooks, the 
best and most complete in 
the indusiry. Right- con-rod 
and piston assembly. Left: 
valve and fappet assembly. 
Note barrel-type tappet, re- 
movable without disturb- 
ing camshaft ick-adjust- 

shricated. 














All 1946 Graymarine 
gasoline engines 
will have distributor 
mounted below the 
tevel of cylinder head, 
in position shown at 
left, driving independ- 
ently from camshaft. 
This reduces height. 


po ea a MARINE 
MOTORS 


GASOLINE 
ee) 


In previous advertisements of this series on Gray- 
marine gasoline engines, we have given attention 
to some major features of design, but as every 
boat owner knows, it is usually some little thing 
‘that lets you down. The Engineering and Service 
a Departments of any successful engine builder 
d tom have to be alert to trouble from any localized 
dels Source, to study the difficulty and to correct it 


ina: | 


aed Right: Gray drives the generator and 
it of The standardized design of Graymarine engines —see-water pump with a v-belt. The sim- 
e fo 18a tribute to such watchfuiness and experience. ——Plicity of this Gray-patented design 

 Besurethat the significance of thisdoesnotescape —“"* **!*«te" because it delivers uimost 


% : : freedom from. trouble. The extreme 
3 For if the design is RIGHT, it should be used long life of modern v-belts is well 


Il of our engines. If it is WRONG, it should be — known in other common applications. 
arded. Mechanics who work with marine Not sensitive to misalignment. Easily 
ines in : ae stoi ‘appr ecie dite “— all Gray- accessible. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 


Detroit zone 7, Michigan 


Leff. Note the multi- { 
plicity of sturdy cylin- | 
der studs on a modern 
Gray. These in turn 
require sturdy sup- 
porting walls. You 
can’t have one with- 
out the other. They 
are part of the new 
design, engineered to 
teke advantage of the 
coming higher-octane 


* 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 





AND THIS HAPPENED 





Would You Be 
INSURED ? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 
Marine Insurance Specialists 
120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


« 


Facilities for Insuring 
Any Kind of Craft 














YACHTING 
A SAIL TO HATTERAS 


(Continued from page 60) 


lee bulwark — and she has about 28 inches freeboard. I was 
afraid of the rigging, some of which we had not renewed. She 
took it manfully but did not show the extra speed which I 
imagine the boys expected. But, with only 2000 pounds of out- 
side ballast, it was not possible to get enough wind into her sails 
to put her in the racing class. 

After about an hour’s run on this tack, which was none too 
comfortable for me and which had taken us considerably off 
our course, I gave the order “Stand by to jibe.’’ Under the cir- 
cumstances, I should probably have tacked and made a complete 
turn; for, as she jibed, we heard a loud crack aloft and, looking 


‘up, saw the gaff topple over against the starboard shroud. I 


luffed immediately, certain that the peak halliard had parted. 
This would have made an awkward situation. 

“Lower jib and mizzen,’”’ I called. Jess had already lowered 
the main. Luckily, it was not the peak halliard that had broken 
but the gaff bridle, which we had overlooked renewing. Turning 
a bowline in the end of the throat halliard, we hoisted Jess up 
the mast until he could reach the peak bridle block with the boat 
hook. We broke out some new rope and soon had it rigged to the 
gaff. 

We were under way again with the wind now on our port 


| quarter and, if I could judge, were making better headway than 


at any time during the trip. After an hour’s run on this tack we 
were back on, our course and I ordered the boys to make ready 
to jibe. This time the sheets were hardened down and the feat 
accomplished with much more success and comfort. 

We were now off Point o’ March and from here on the voyage 
was uneventful, except that it began to rain as we reached the 
mouth of Neuse River, which made the last lap somewhat dis- 
agreeable. We tied up at the New Bern city dock about 11:00 
o’clock that night, wet and hungry but sold on the virtues of 
Tortoise as a small auxiliary cruiser; and with a sense of well 
being which I had not experienced in a long time, for the trip 
seemed to give back something of what the years had taken 
away, even if it did leave me stiff and sore for the next week. 

From that short voyage I learned a lesson which I have tried 
to apply in the design of Tortoise IJ which may be found in this 
issue of YACHTING (see page 90). While she lacks some of the 
seagoing qualities of the ketch, a cockpit aft is a luxury which 


) a landlubber past 60 can hardly afford to deny himself, and one 


which all will welcome who wish to sail with the maximum of 
comfort. 

If one has to sail alone — and who wants to — or must be out 
in all sorts of weather, the ketch rig has some advantages over 
the sloop; but, if one can pick his time, place and crew, the sloop 
as designed will furnish many a thrill, for, from my experience 


‘| on the North Carolina Sounds, she has sailing qualities which 


would not be practicable in the boat which inspired her, and 
will provide a comfort which Tortoise I can never give. 


CORROSION 


(Continued from page 78) 


which was read before the Electrochemical Society and which is 
published in Volume 87 of its Transactions. While the observa- 
tions were confined to copper-nickel alloys, it is assumed that 
the findings would be valid, to a greater or less degree, for other 
metals. These findings may be stated as follows: Certain species 
of marine organisms are unquestionably responsible for acceler- 
ated corrosion, at least on some alloys. Pitting to the extent of 
1.38 mm. within a period of only 26 days has been observed. To 
prevent this type of corrosion, it is necessary to keep metal 
parts clean. 

To summarize: The corrosion which is caused by galvanic 
action is an acceleration of the corrosion which would be normal 
without such action. Galvanic action can take place only when 
two dissimilar metals are in contact with one another (or are 
connected by a third metal) in salt water. Galvanic currents 
will not flow far through salt water. Unless the exposed 
surface of the more noble metal is quite large, there is ordinarily 
little danger from electrolysis where the dissimilar metals are 
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lf you are considering all-metal boat designs 
investigate THE HUFFORD METHOD 


of contouring metal parts 


Curvep metal boat parts such as rub strakes, 
window channels, cutwaters, stem and stern 
posts, gunwales, ribs, keels, chines, molding and 
trim—any structural part of any ductile material 
and cross section—can. be economically and 
rapidly formed to precise contours by the Hufford 
method. Contouring metal extrusions, rolled stock 
and sheet stock by this method eliminates both 
expensive tooling and hand 
forming work, and produces 
consistently uniform and ac- 
curate parts at low cost. 





OUR ENGINEERS will be glad to supply detailed descriptive 
bulletins on the Hufford method of forming, which is being 
used with outstanding success in many metal-working indus- 
tries. In addition, our fabricating department can contour 
metal parts to your particular requirements by the Hufford 
method, if you desire. Write, briefly outlining your problem, 
and ask for Bulletin S-2. Hufford Machine Works, Inc., 211 


North Broadway, Redondo Beach, California. 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC METAL-CONTOURING EQUIPMENT 
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60-65°70>" 


Smart, spacious, luxuriously appointed 
throughout, these staunch, beautiful GREBE 
Cruisers are the ultimate in truly fine pleasure 


cee al craft. Wide, Pleasant lounging decks and rail 
40‘TO 110’ protected side decks. Full control from 


Note modern streamlining on GREBE-built yachts shown at right... 
now several years in service. 


RENRY ©. GREBE & €CO., 





INC., 3250 N. 





designs now ready for your inspection — 


bridge. Optional interior arrangements—allow- 
ing for large deck salon, 3 double staterooms, 
private toilets and showers, separate crew 
quarters, large galley, ample storage space— 
and other features. Write for information. 


WASHTENAW AVE., 
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over four feet apart. Do not use brass fastenings in copper, 
bronze or monel underwater fittings. It is better practice to use 
fastenings of the same metal as the fitting. Avoid steel fittings 
below water, if possible. If they must be used, keep them well 
coated with a protective paint. The use of zinc plates on steel 
parts protects them from galvanic attack. 

Galvanic action is greatest when the exposed surface of the 
more noble metal is large and that of the less noble metal is rela- 
tively small. Fittings of aluminum, magnesium, zinc (galva- 
nized).and stainless steel should be kept well away from copper 
and its alloys. There are some metals which are so subject to 
corrosion that they will suffer attacks even without being sub- 
merged in sea water. Due to dampness and possible chemical 
gases in the air, they will corrode when the boat is hauled out. 
Many of these metals may be protected by using one of the new 
corrosion prevention oils which have been developed during the 
war. Several good ones are available. As a last resort, there are 
really good rust removers which will not only clean off rust but 
will also leave a protective coating —— future attack on 
metals exposed to damp air. 


THE MALADY OF STAYS 


(Continued from page 64) 


of a 14-foot racing dinghy in pounds, let us see what this means 
in knots. Unfortunately we do not have the speed-drag curve 
of the dinghy for which we computed the drag. However, by 
using the speed-drag curve of a Long Island Sound Junior, 
which has approximately the same length as the dinghy, the 
loss will be of the same order. This curve was furnished by 
Kenneth S. M. Davidson, director of the Experimental Towing 
Tank at Stevens Institute of Technology. Looking at Fig. 2 we 
will assume that with a 10-knot breeze we are traveling at 
approximately 3.0 knots. In this region we note that 1.76 pounds 
additional drag will mean a difference of 0.45 knots. Again,-with 
a 20-knot breeze we will assume that we are traveling about 4.0 





knots where an additional drag of 6.85 pounds means a differ- 
ence of 0.35 knots. 

To bring out further the meaning of this loss, notice that, 
during a three-hour race in a 20-knot breeze, the. boat without 
the shrouds will be 1.05 nautical miles ahead of the same boat 
equipped with them, other things remaining equal. Most of us 
will agree that a mile is a fairly convincing distance in winning a 
race. Again, in a 10-knot breeze, the distance would be 1.35: 
nautical miles. Looking at it in still another way, when sailing 
at 3.0 knots there is a water drag of 4.4 pounds and an air drag 
on the rigging of 1.76 pounds. Assuming an additional drag of 
3.84 pounds of air drag for the mast and sail, we have a total 
drag of 10.00 pounds, which means that the sail is exerting a 
driving force of 10.00 pounds to keep the boat going at 3.00 
knots. The drag of the rigging therefore consumes 17 per cent 
of your power. This means that without the shrouds you could 
go 3.00 knots in a 10-knot breeze with 17 per cent less sail area. 
So, we see that the drag of our rather antiquated staying system 
is as real a retarding force as a bottom covered with baby 
barnacles, which no conscientious skipper would tolerate. 

What can be done about this veritable horde of Dragumlins? 
Use aircraft rod rigging? No, that is not the answer. The drag is 
not diminished by the use of these aircraft elements as it is on 
airplanes for the simple reason that they cannot be kept in 
alignment with the airflow as they can on an airplane because 
the wind may come from any direction when sailing. The answer 
is to eliminate the standing rigging entirely. 

Shrouds can be eliminated by using a properly designed 
cantilevered mast. For examples of this you are referred to the 
Ljungstrom patented rig as used so successfully by the 22-Square- 
Metre Aeolus described in Uffa Fox’s book Racing, Cruising, 
& Design. Also, in the book Chesapeake Bay Log Canoes, pub- 
lished by the Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Virginia, 
are pictures of old log canoes with a tremendous spread of sail 
and no shrouds. 

The treatment of the proper design of a cantilever mast will 
be discussed in a future article. 
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You'll thrill to the speed and the “‘turn-on-a-dime”’ ability of 
this new 14’ PlastiCraft . . . and the fact that it’s unusually dry 
in rough water. A rugged plastic hull, considerably stronger than 
those of conventional wood construction, the PlasticCraft has 
all the beauty of efficient flowing curves made possible by 


molding in one piece, at one time. This design also insures, a 
seamless boat that is non-leaking. 


| 
Cured under heat and pressure by the “‘war-proven”. Winner | 
Process, this light-weight wall, a combination of tough fibrous | 
material and modern plastics, is of exceptional impact strength 
and resiliency thereby. making it highly resistant to damage. 


The elimination of floorboards and all obstructions inside the 
hull makes it the easiest boat to clean and keep clean. Any 
repair may be accomplished with ease by the owner without 
expert assistance. 









DEALERS 
LASTI € RAFT ce. 
Franchise Data 


PRODUCT OF WINNER MFG. CO., INC. . 104 RAILROAD AVENUE, WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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YACHTING 


SKIFF 


... deal for Coastal Waters 
aud Salt Water Fishing! 












- 4 FLAGLER STREET e@ 


SMALL BOAT DIVISION 


Seaworthiness ... Durability... Bottle- 
Tight Waterproof Plywood Construction 
---Economy of Operation... Plenty of 
Speed... are but a few of the outstanding 
features incorporated in the new GIBBS 
VEE-SKIFF! 


Its four-cycle air-cooled engine has the 
power to give you control in any kind of 
sea, or throttle down to Jess than one 
mile per hour and troll all day. On the 
production lines now, they will be avail- 

_ able for the Florida Winter Season. We 
will be glad to send you full description 
and information on request. 





JACKSONVILLE 7, FLORIDA 





GOODBYE PACIFIC, HELLO MAINE! 


(Continued from page 76) 
Channel across lower Penobscot Bay with the motor grinding 
out the miles was the dullest part of our cruise. It seemed as 
though nothing could happen and we were all a bit sleepy. 
Suddenly we struck something that felt just like going aground 
again. Arthur, without being told, shut off the motor in a second 
as I had told him to do when we ran aground in the Damari- 
scotta. Robert asked, ‘‘ Father, was that another rock we hit?” 
I was wondering what it was myself when a 40-foot log slowly 


came to the surface astern of us. It floated just awash and we. 


had ridden right over it. 

A few miles more and the carburetor clogged again, but before 
I could get it off a breeze sprang up and we thankfully set sail. 
Along with the breeze came a big double-ended racing cutter 
with her parachute set and drawing. She looked like the Jstalena, 
but I couldn’t quite make out. We headed for the spindle on 
Old Man Ledge and for the first time in my life went by this 
particular spot at low tide when Old Woman Shoal can be seen. 
(The chart explains she is bare at half tide.) Coming past Shark 
Island the boys wondered where the shark was, but just then 


a whale spouted close by and they didn’t wait for an answer. * 


They wanted to run over and bump him. We kept on our 
course, however, and rounded Pemaquid Point, and it came 
time to pick an anchorage for the night. There seemed to be a 
little cove just north of the Thread of Life between Hay Island 
and Christmas Cove. Sailing for the tiny anchorage under jib 
and jigger, we barely missed the one-foot spot in the center of 
the entrance and rounded up between the lobster pots where 
there was just room for us. 

In the morning we quickly looked out to see what sort of day 
it would be for finishing our cruise. It was blowing real fresh 
from the south-southwest, so everything was lashed down and 
prepared for a thrash to windward. We needed the motor for a 
couple of hundred yards. It did its job and no more: the carbu- 
retor clogged again. Under full sail we tacked toward Pemaquid, 


luffing her a little over the steep seas, keeping the rail just out 
of water. Picking a smooth spot to come about in, I found I 
could make up close to the White Islands. This kind of sailing 
is where a tiller comes in handy. A boat of this size or smaller 
can often be worked over rough, snarling seas with hardly a 
bit of spray coming aboard. It is not quite the fastest way to go, 
but it is a pleasant one. Passing to leeward of Damariscove 
Island, we could lay the course for the bell off the Cuckolds and 
that is where it really got rough. By this time full sail was 
actually too much for her, but it wouldn’t be long before we 
could start sheets, so we hung on. The boys were keeping an eye 
on the lee rail to see how far under it went as the bigger seas 
swept by. She really scooted, however, when we started sheets 
for the home stretch up the Sheepscot River. That wind sure 
put a roaring climax on our cruise, but it was not over yet. We 
had to go into tiny Hendricks Harbor, so doused main and ap- 
proached the entrance under jib and jigger. The motor refused 
to go, so Exy wiggled her in around beacons, buoys, and rocks. 
Such a crowded place is not ideal for shooting moorings under * 
sail. Obviously we would get but one chance. Besides, a lot of 
critical fishermen were looking on and my mind went back to 
the days when the harbor was home port to forty schooners. 
Exy rounded her up smartly and I was thankful when we made 
it. As one of the fishermen rowed by later he paused a moment 
to say, ‘‘Didn’t think you’d make it. Guess somebody aboard 
there must know how to sail.’’ 

Sails were harbor furled and the covers put on. Then the 
inevitable, ‘‘ Father, can we go out in the dinghy?” It was most 
time for supper, but they might as well have their last chance. 
When I went on deck to call them, I was horrified to see them 
in the harbor entrance riding the breakers over a snarling reef. 
I yelled at the top of my lungs, but they couldn’t hear me be- 
cause of the breaking surf and their own laughter. Time and 
again they were thrown straight over the rocks. I was about to 
swim to a dory close by to go after them when a fisherman who 
was closer relayed my call and got them to come back. The 
fisherman turned to me to exclaim, ‘Damnedest thing I ever 
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FROM HERE 


gear shifting and throttle operation with 


B-K* Remote Controls combine hydraulic and electro- 
vacuum power to do 90% of the work in throttle operation 
and gear shifting. Completely silent, positive and instan- 
taneous in their action, they will contribute many more 
happy hours to your boating enjoyment. 


Thousands of installations testify to the satisfaction B-K 
Remote Controls bring to power boat operation. Your 
Bendix-Marine dealer will gladly demonstrate them. Order 
them installed now before the season starts. Specify 
them on your new boat. 


Write now for fully illustrated literature on B-K Remote 


Controls. Ask your Bendix-Marine* dealer for a demon- © | 


Stration. 


MARINE DIVISION, BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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YACHTING 


BATTLE 
PROVED 


— 


Proven superior under the shock of firing cannon and the terrific 
power thrust 
Keels and Frames will soon be building greater 


emergency maneuver under full 
Brothers Laminated Stems, 


< ne 
_ CONSTRUCTION ~—. 
For Peacetime Boats : 


stress of 


in tumbling seas, Gamble 


stamina, greater safety and longer life into your new peacetime pleasure craft. 


SPECIAL TO BOAT BUILDERS AND MARINE ARCHITECTS 


‘‘Laminated Ship Timbers’’ just off the press shows details of many 


Gamble Laminated Structural Timbers supplied for U. S. Navy and 


Coast Guard Craft. 


Free to Boatbuilders and Marine Architects. 


Game_ce Brotuers, Inc. 
Laminated Products Division 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 


l-piece Laminated White Oak 
Stem and Keel. Length 50 feet. 


Pe 








seen. Breakers throw them right up in the air.’”’ Back aboard, 
bubbling over with excitement, the boys wanted a quick supper 
in order to head back for more. After they had cooled down a 
bit, I carefully explained the difference between that kind of 
breaker and those in the rapids from the emptying Basin at 
Vinalhaven. Exy hopes they got the point. She says she won- 
ders where they get stch ideas. 

The cruise was all I had dreamed of those long years in the 
Pacific and I was no longer a stranger to my family. Long live 
cruising on the Maine coast! 


FROM CAT BOAT TO RICHES 


(Conti ued from page 54) 


longer and in all ways more boat. Her lines, I know, were of the 
same general and generous nature, long on the water with a 
straightish stem and a hard turn of the bilge. She, too, was cat- 
rigged with a large gaff mainsail. 

A word about those large mainsails. In all the years I sailed 
heavy boats, I never had to buy a new sail. Perhaps I was not 
particular regarding the set of my canvas; perhaps I was even 
unaware of the fact that mine was a baggy, misshapen travesty 
of a sail. Or then again, perhaps, because of the gaff and the 
heavy duck, the sails actually did keep their shape longer than 


do the lighter jib-headed sails of today. Be that as it may, cer-- 


tainly those sails of-ours did their stuff. They remained in the 
boats continuously from the time they were bent in the spring 
until they came off in the fall. They were reefed and unreefed 
nearly every day and were often furled damp but, aside from 
growing darker, they remained serviceable for years. Like the 
boats they. drove, they were truly seakeeping objects. 

The masts, too, were simple; strong, solid spruce sticks that 
raked a trifle forward. They were innocent of any staying 
whatsoever. They did not even need a forestay. And as for 
backstays, I did not know that such existed until a later date. 
All of which meant that boom and gaff were long, especially the 





gaff. With a high cut sail, this upper spar pointed skyward at 
an acute angle, carrying the peak high but delivering its thrust 
against the mast at not too great a distance from the deck. 
Even then, the stress on that unassisted stick must have been 
a huge one.. 

Then-came my sloop and, with her purchase, the bay changed. 
It shrank. It grew shallower — a simple case of more boat, less 
bay. The boat was a Mower-designed 30-footer, built in our 
home creek by one of our warring, boatbuilding brothers. She 
was built at about the turn of the century. She had a small, 
high-crowned cabin and two transom berths, which to me, hav- 
ing ducked spray and rain for years, spelled the utmost in luxury 
and blissful comfort. With all due respect to Mr. Mower, my 
Black Hawk was not a pretty boat but she had some excellent 
attributes, not the least of which was the way she sailed. She 
had no favorite point of sailing, neither running, reaching, nor 
beating but behaved decorously on each. Like all boats designed 
for our bay, she was of shoal draft and used a centerboard. But 
she boasted a shallow iron keel, through which the board 
dropped, an appendage which softened her motion delightfully. 
It did not stop her from pounding, however, and I have had an 
obsession for deep forefoots ever since because of that failing. 
And how she leaked! But that was not Mr. Mower’s fault either 
— merely the ravages of time. 

I used her for cruising, both week-ends and for weeks at a 
time. It was cruising with a capital “S” for squeeze. Because 
invariably I would have a huge crew. In truth, we slept double on 
the transoms, and triple in the forepeak not to mention the 
crowd who bedded down in tiers in the cockpit. Cooking, when 
it was done at all, was accomplished not withéut confusion upon 
a gasoline stove set up on deck. Sanitary arrangements and bio- 
logical needs were easily and simply met by going for a swim. 
We spent every night in a different port, zigzagging the length 
of the bay, thus stretching its 30 miles, first to 60, and then to 
90, by doubling back on our track the moment we came to 
either end of the bay. In this manner we often returned to the 
same town three times in a cruise, the only drawback of which, 
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—— INTRODUCING -— 


“IMPERIAL” PLEASURE CRAFT 





The “IMPERIAL” 287-0” 


ENGINEERED FOR SAFETY.AND COMFORT! 


Yes, this streamlined, speedy, rugged 28-0" Super DeLuxe raised deck 
cruiser is new, proved, and practical, and within your means. Speed up to 18 MPH 
with a maximum of comfort. 

34’-0” and 36-0” Imperial models will soon be coming off the production . 


lines. 





For further data and delivery details write to Cruiser Division. 


IMPERIAL LIFEBOAT & DAVIT CO., INC. 
ATHENS, on the Hudson 
NEW YORK 








HIS is the Defoe yard as it is today. Here Defoe craftsmen established enviable records in build- 


ing a fleet of seven different types of fighting craft for the Navy between the bombing of Pearl 


Harbor and the final victory over all our enemies. Here, also, Defoe engineers conceived and put 


into operation the revolutionary and world famous Defoe “Roll-Over’” method of ship construction. 





Backed by more than 40 years’ experience in the ship- 
builder’s art, the Defoe organization and facilities are now 
available to you. It will pay you to consult with Defoe 
about your ship construction plans. Your inquiry will 
receive the prompt attention of Defoe’s engineering staff. 
DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 
BOAT DIVISION 
Marysville 2 73, Mich. 


Weed Was a NEW Story to Tell 


NEW features throughout, QUALITY that has no equal .. . that’s a 
hard-to-beat combination, especially when prices will be competitive. 
When can you see them? Very soon. The new Gar Wood fleet includes 
Runabouts 17’ to 27’; Utility models, open or sedan, 16’ to 26’, including 
the famous “Overniter”. 


DEALERS: Only a few territories still open. Write for franchise information. 
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so far as I remember, was the fact that, by making such fre- 


quent returns, we were forced to view the same movie three 
times in a week. 

Judged by adult standards, such cruising was barely worthy 
of the name, I know. But for a group of adolescents, struck by 
that upsurge of gregariousness common to that age, my Black 
Hawk served her purpose. At least she built a continuity into 
my life by keeping me afloat when otherwise I might have 


been ashore in search of company that knew nought of the fine. 


points of sailing nor of anything else, perhaps. So I cannot help 
but shed a tear over her final degradation. After sailing her for 
a number of years, she finally grew so leaky that I felt compelled 
to sell her. This I did to a gentlemen who wished a hull into which 
he could put a motor. (I hope he tied the engine bed securely 
to the deck beams!) And so Black Hawk passed out of my life. 
And with her passing also went, for me, Great South Bay. 

From “Cat Boat to Riches” might make a good title for a 
tale — indeed, it will: this one. For all of man’s riches are not 
measured in gold, surely. Some, some small part of his wealth 
must be that which he was fortunate enough to draw from his 
youth and has carried on with him through his later years. If 
so my title is a true one, and I am wealthier than I had sup- 
posed because, try as I might, I know I cannot forget those days 
on the bay. Its waters initiated me into a lifetime of pleasure of 
sailing craft. And the older I grow, the greater that pleasure has 
become, a case of multiplication plus addition, all the way 
through. 


COLD BOAT—HOT BOAT 


(Continued from page 62) 


had a fiancée, Virginia Clark, but she had scarcely ever been in a 
boat, let alone know how to sail one. We were in no condition to 
let a little thing like that bother us, she would sail. 

Our course was a close reach to the east mark, a broad reach 
to the southeast mark and a beat home; twice around with the 


wind fairly fresh from the northeast. To make everything just 
peachy, we got fouled up at the start and got off about 56 yards 
astern of the last boat. 

I have never felt there could be much difference in the speed 
of one-design boats on a reach but Sharon immediately began to 
show unusual ability. On the first leg we caught one boat; on the 
next, two more. So far, so good. All Virginia had had to do was 
steer for the marks as we pointed them out to her. Now we were 
on the wind, something else again. John sat forward, tending jib, 
and I sat between him and our skipper. As noted above, she 
knew nothing about sailing. To keep the boat going, I would 
chant, ‘‘Away, away, toward you, toward you, away... 
etc.” In other words, push the tiller away from you, away some 
more, now pull it toward you, toward you some more, now push 
it away again. Then I would get confused and chant ‘‘away”’ 
when I meant “toward you.” John would get impatient with 
Virginia when she didn’t sail as though she had been sailing all 
her life, and angry with me when I told her the wrong thing to 
do. What a crew! But what a boat! Sharon went as though all 
the devils in hell were after her. We led the first time around by 
about 100 feet and finished about 100 yards ahead of the second 
boat. Victory is the only thing that saved us, otherwise I am 
sure Virginia would have burst into tears and John would never 
have spoken to me again. John sailed for the next two or three 
races; the results were the same. We won by large margins. 

Then the fleet called a specifications meeting. While John and 
I had been working on Sharon, the fleet secretary had been 
drawing up a set of specifications for the Arrow Class. Hereto- 
fore, the Arrow was a boat built by Jens Christianson; all of 
them were much alike. If you owned one of Jens’ boats, you 
were eligible to race in the Arrow fleet. You rigged the boat to 
suit yourself. We in Sharon had not violated the letter of the 
Tule, but only because there were no written rules. Certainly we 
had violated — and intentionally — the spirit of the rule on two 
counts; the placement of the mast and the size of the center- 
board. The discussion revolved around these two changes. True 
enough; some skippers had moved or raked the masts forward 
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You can you know. 


Your postwar boat can be just as trim and clean 


as you ve been imagining her. 


She can purr along like a happy kitten. There'll 
be no engine clogging to stall her... no dirty water 
sloshing around in her bilge...no bent prop’ 
shaft to hang her up on perfect weekends. 

She can be all you’ve been dreaming .. . if you 
start her out right. And if you really want to give 
your dream a chance, one of the best ways to 
launch your plans is to decide right now to use © 
Monel* wherever a sea-goin’ metal is needed. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





2 Before the war, precision-straight Monel prop’ 

* shafts powered many a cup winner as well as pleas- 
ure craft. During the war, they still drove the “‘win- 
ners.”” For, Monel shafts were standard equipment on 
PT boats to take the bumps, jolts and accelerated cor- 
rosion of the coral-reefed Pacific. Now, Monel shafts 
are again ready to give you the same rugged service 
that won praise from every PT skipper. 


3 Sparkling, spring-clear water...a dream? Not if the 
© water tank’s Monel! Whether it’s used for storing or 
straining water, tough readily-welded Monel means fewer 
upkeep headaches, 

Monel also provides trouble-free gasoline tanks... no 
drips, leaks or scale to spoil pleasant moments afloat. 


> 
— 







For instance, consider the dream of a streamlined hull, 

¢ skimming along as a powerful motor throbs. If your 

fastenings can’t stand the bite and drag of swift seawater, it 

may mean tie-ups for repairs (maybe just when you had that 

important cruise planned.) But for less than the cost of re 

placing a couple of sprung planks, you can have a strong, 
tight hull with all-Monel nails or screws. 





.in One Act, 


4 “How to Win a Woman’s Heart”... 
® One Scene! Install a smiling, spotless, easy-to- 
keep-bright Monel galley. 

Monel is the ideal metal for dozens of sea-goin’ uses. 
Strong and tough, an unflinching enemy of corrosion, 
Mcnel adds pleasure to pleasure boating. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wali St., New York 5, N.Y. 


it's the seagoin” metal” 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SAIL PLAN / 


400 CLASS® AUX. SLOOP 
LOA=28°4, LWL+22'6, D-4:6° 
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OXFORD “400” 


FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP. DESIGNED AND BUILT BY YACHT 
SPECIALISTS. ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY. WRITE FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE. 






¢ BUILDING + REPAIRS * STORAGE « 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO., OXFORD, MARYLAND 


SITLL LLL LILLIE III III EOE EEE 


YACHTING 
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FOREPEAK 
a> samme 


@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 


®@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


N 
\ 
N 
© 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked ‘400 class.” : 
: 
N 
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ONE OF THE FIRST TOWNS AND 
PORTS AUTHORZED BY ASSEMBLY IN 
1683. CALLED ‘WILLIAM-STADT’ IN 
1695. ROBERT MORRIS FATHER OF 

REVOUUTION, 


THEFINANOER OF THE 
UVED HERE UNTIL HIS DEATH 
IN 1750. HE IS BURIED AT OLD 
WHITMARSH CHURCH 

s7a7t_n0sos comets: 
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but no one had done it on as large a scale as we. It was also true 
that another boat had put in a larger board but she had not been 
racing for the last two seasons. At the meeting, we admitted, or 
explained (depending which side of the fence you were on), 
what we had done and urged, in respect to the centerboard, that 
the others get larger ones too. On placement of the mast, we 
maintained that this was a matter of sailing skill just the same 
as the trim of jib or mainsail. It was a matter of balance, and 
determining proper balance is part of sailing skill. Our point was 
that the Arrow had two apparent defects which should be cor- 
rected or they might overshadow her advantages and drive 
prospective sailors into other fleets. We lost both points. The 
feeling was that wartime was not propitious for changes. 

For the remaining races, we pulled the centerboard up so we 
had the same area in the water as the others and moved the mast 
back to the original position, but enlarged the deck opening so it 
would still stand free. We continued, however, to win races. We 
had done so many things it is hard to tell what it was that con- 
tinued to make the boat go. Maybe once she got the habit she 
kept it up. 

P.S. During the 1944 season, through the efforts of our fleet 
secretary, we were able to get larger centerboards for the whole 
fleet. They improved the boats considerably. 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


(Continued from page 67) 
deck block on the center line just forward of the rudder stock, 
this works well. The sheet is completely snubbed by being bent 
around the notch but it is never jammed and can be released 
instantly by a flick of the thumb. 

The tiller has another interesting feature: its snap-in lock 
action. A flat spring in a shallow recess depresses and then snaps 
up to lock as the tiller is thrust home. To release, the spring is 
depressed with the thumb and the tiller pulled forward. It’s 
simple, clean, has no loose parts and is quick in action. There 
must be no projection to foul the sheet. 

It will be noted that the rudder fittings are not the usual “14” 


type and are not quite standard hardware. It was felt that the 
wide base fittings would be preferable because of the short dis- 
tance between the attachment points on the transom. Actually 
there never appears to be any great stress on the rudder because 
of the almost perfect balance of these boats. A bottom strap 
and pintle were silver soldered to the socket type fitting at the 
bottom of the transom. The upper pintle, on the rudder strap, 
was cut short to allow the bottom pintle to be inserted first. This 
is a small point but it is often overlooked, probably just be- 
cause the fittings happen to come the same size. 

A fitting was needed to connect the wire halliards to the head- 
board of the sail. At first, a standard bronze snap shackle was 
used but these are extremely bulky and weigh six ounces. The 
fitting shown is made of a shakeproof airplane cowl fastener 
riveted to a monel strap. It has no loose parts, takes up little 
hoist, operates with a quarter turn of a wing stud and- weighs 
only 14 ounce. 

The centerboard may be of interest. Since bronze was not 
available and, besides, was expensive, an’ iron casting was 
bought for $10.00. These boards are usually coated with a 
pyroxylin aircraft finish until smooth but the idea was not 
appealing. I ground mine down from 102 to 90 pounds, the 
minimum class weight, intending to paint it with a bathtub and 
sink refinishing enamel. While contemplating a test piece one 
day, the idea of going whole hog occurred to me. I located a 
bathtub enamelling concern and for nine dollars had a beautiful 
white procelain finish baked on. It is amazingly durable. Al- 
though it is lightly chipped on the leading edge from hitting some 
rocks at high speed, running through mud, sand, and gravel 
doesn’t seem to affect it. 

The experimenting done with the features described (and 
some other less fortunate ones) ran up the timeand cost of build- 


“ing but even at that the cash outlay was under $350, complete, 


ready to sail. It could have been done more quickly for less by 
following the plans to the letter and the results would have been 
satisfactory but it was more fun this way. Why not try rolling 
your own for.the postwar period? 
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“THE NEW 1946 


CONSOLIDATED 


SEDAN PLAYBOAT 











NEW CONVENIENCES FOR YOUR COMFORT AND ENJOYMENT AFLOAT 





The Playboat, popular unit of the 
famed Consolidated Fleet, is now 
ready for Florida or Spring delivery. 
It is a modern craft designed for 
comfort, styled for beauty and engi- 
neered for seaworthiness and long 
life. A comparison of construction 
specifications will reveal the real 
economy of owning a Consolidated. 
It will show why a Consolidated 


holds its value . .. why Consolidated 
has for 60 years been “the Greatest 
Name in Yachting.” 

For further information about the 
39’ Sedan Playboat, the 39’ standard 
Twin Cabin Playboat, or a Con- 
solidated Cruiser, write, or phone 
TRemont 2-6100, New York City. 


Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp. 


Morris Heights, New York 53, N. Y. 


vores» COMISOLIDATED += 
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, “Wherever We Can, 
Let’s Use 
WitCox sTANDARD FITTINGS!” 


Sure you want fittings that are the “latest”— if they’re the 
best. But you don’t want costly “specials”, without any 
guarantee of better advantage or quality. 

Make sure your boat carries fittings that can “take it”, 
for sea and nature never change! Best way is to standard- 
ize on WitCox “Sea-seasoned” equipment — designed, 
tested and proved; containing dependable quality and 
stamina, yet incorporating “plus” styling that pleases the 
eye. Top-flight WimCox design and testing, and exten- 
sive WiLCox production save you money ! 


| oo GOOD FITTINGS — 
: => THE SIGN OF A WELL-PLANNED BOAT 











tn, 


STER’ SCOOR, VENTILATOR 


* 


Wherever expertly planned boats, 
either sail or power, are seen, you will 
see “Dependable” WILCOX fittings. 
Illustrated are five of many. 


* 
BLISTER SCOOP VENTILATOR 


Good, tough brass, with an eye-pleas- 
ing, polished finish. 


EYE CLEAT 


A bight in a line or a toggle stick can 
be thrust through the eye. You can’t 
beat it for speedy handling. 


HINGED-TYPE RUNNING LIGHTS 


Swing out for easy cleaning; lens or 
bulb replacement. Electric only. 


INSIDE PORTLIGHT 


Oval “Sea-More” pattern. Specially 
designed to admit light and air to full 
size of port. 


HERCULES REVERSE GEAR CONTROL 


Heavy duty, for flush mounting on 
wheel box or elsewhere. All throttle 
and gear connections out of sight, out 
of way. Smooth acting throttle lever 
has positive friction. 


* 


Remember these items—and investi- 

gate and list dozens of others shown 
| in the idea-packed Wilcox-Crittenden 
catalog awaiting your reference at 
your dealer or yacht yard. 


BE suRE TO speciry WILCOX 





YACHTING 
REFLECTIONS ON OCEAN RACING 


(Continued from page 57) 


It’s too early to do much forecasting but a few pretty certain 
entries are already lined up for the 1946 Bermuda race. The 
present Bermuda Trophy holder, Henry C. Taylor’s Baruna, 
will be there, as will George E. Roosevelt’s schooner Mistress, 
veteran of all the major ocean races of the last fifteen years, and 
schooner Brilliant, now owned by Briggs Cunningham. John 
Martucci, who sailed his 36 foot over all yawl Iris to the Medi- 
terranean and back some years ago, says he’s going to enter her 
just to provide the comic relief but, if we know John, he’ll be 
right in there working to save his time from the bigger and 
fancier boats. Rod Stephens, Jr., has bought the 32-footer 
Revonoc from Harvey Conover and is planning to win a prize 
for himself, after having helped win them for so many other 
owners. A fleet of 20 sail would be a good turnout. 

Having been based in Bermuda, in a Navy oiler, much of last 
winter, I’d be glad to give you a lot of late information on 
conditions at the Islands except that there really isn’t much 
new to report. You'll find just about the same bunch of en- 
thusiastic, hospitable Bermudians there to greet you, off St. 
David’s Head and again when you round up to an anchorage 
off Hamilton. The Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is unchanged, 
except for the mellowing of a few more years, having survived 
the hazards of being the first stop on the way up town from the 
Navy landing at the Bermudiana waterfront. 

The Islands don’t look a bit different as you approach them 
than they did eight years ago, except where Morgan’s Island, at 
the southern end of Great Sound, has been bulldozed flat and 
built up into a U.S. Naval station. Gibbs’ Hill is restored to a 
high powered light and North Rock is as unreliable as ever. 
The old steamer that used to be a landmark on the northern reefs 
has been bombed out of sight in several years of being used as a 
target but there’s a radio direction finder station on the island, 
or was last winter. 

The channels, both the Narrows off St. George’s and the cut 
by Stag Rocks off Spanish Point, have been improved somewhat 
and much more completely buoyed than they were. This, 
coupled with the fact that a great many yachtsmen piloted their 
DEs and other craft in and out of Great Sound daily for weeks 
during shakedown operations, will make pilotage superfluous for 
a good many yachts next year, which is just as well, as a couple 
of the pilots I met told me they could hardly wait for the war to 
end so they could quit piloting and get back to their regular jobs 
as waiters in the hotels. One aid to navigation we used to count on 
will probably be missing, though — the locally-stationed cor- 
vette which used to be perched on one or another of the shoals 
bordering the channel almost every time we came into Bermuda. 
We never heard whether her bottom or the shoals finally wore 
out first. 

Ashore, things should be much as in prewar times. The 
horrifying wartime apparition of a big Navy or Army truck 
charging, juggernaut-like, through the narrow, curving lanes 
should be pretty well abated by spring and the leading menace 
to dry land navigation will again be the herd of bicycles which 
sneak craftily up behind you as you cross the street after care- 
fully looking in what you always forget is the wrong direction. 
Twin and single-screw hacks are still available, though in some- 
what reduced numbers owing to the high prices of hay and 
horsemeat during the war. 

Bermuda’s varied facilities for entertainment will be back in 
full commission by spring and, with the increased air trans- 
portation schedules, it will be possible for your wives and sweet- 
hearts to wave you off at the start off Newport and then hop 
down to the Islands in time to wonder why you’re staying at sea 
so lonz when so many of your competitors have already finished. 
I’d go ut some length into the current price lists of stimulating 
beverages and of the diversity of brands of Scotch available, only 
I don’t want to be accused of putting undue pressure on those 
whose determination to go in next year’s race is wavering. 

Yes, those lush farm lands and piny woods camp sites are 
still waiting but most of us will be going back to sea, provided 
we can do it on wooden decks, not steel, and under sail with no 





gun watches to stand. 
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A Richardson at your dock this Spring! 


Yes, you can own a beautiful Richardson this —_ water at 25 miles per hour—larger motors will 
spring. Production is hummingand hundreds _— give you higher speeds. Your dealer will 
of the Semi-enclosed Utility (illustrated) will have one of these boats to show you before 
be delivered before next April. It's 25 feet, | Christmas. Check him today! And watch for 
3 inches of sleek beauty powered by a 90 more details on the advanced, up-to-the- 


horsepower motor that will take youoverthe |= minute Sedan Cruiser. 


Write for illustrated brochure. Address Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, N. Y. 
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It’s inexpensive 
to install 
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Increases comfort and safety 
f for all boat owners! / 


Trade-Wind Marine Blowers are used for 
removing excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley, to eliminate foul air from bilge, 
to remove dangerous gasoline fumes, and to 
docenney. she hazards of fire and explosions. 


*Trade-Wind Marine Blowers are a complete 















line of blowers that meets most of the require- 
ments for ventilation of.small and medium-sized 
boats. All electrical connections are water-tight 
and corrosion-proof. Of heavy gauge galvanized 
steel, they’re compact efficient units that will 
give many years of dependable, trouble-free 
service and quiet operation. For further infor- 
mation, see your ship chandler or dealer—or 
write direct to Trade- Wind Motorfans, Inc., 
5711 South Main Street, Los Angeles 37, Calif. 


Illustrated 1s Model 
TA-361 MPS 180 
CFM with 4” inlet 
— made of heavy 
gauge hot-dipped 
galvanized steel 
with motor en- 
closed. Other sizes 
50 to 3000 CFM, 6, 
12, 24, 32 or 110 
vole D C. motor 
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News from Yachting Centers 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Port Tack 





























p Attention of this column’s millions of regular readers is in- 
vited to the change in authorship. “‘Soundings”’ has been on the 
starboard tack, with all the rights and privileges thereof, long 
enough. Its new management has been on the port tack most of 
his life and sees no likelihood of any improvement, so you know 
what to expect from now on. 


» The New York Yacht Club was welcomed to the fold of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound at the YRA’s 
annual meeting in the new member’s clubhouse November 2nd. 
The meeting approved the long-discussed reduction of penalty 
for touching a racing mark “accidentally,” from disqualification 
to the loss of two points, but may have trouble distinguishing 
between ‘accidental’ buoy-bouncing and that caused by de- 
liberate rough riding. Bob Fraser, reélected president, gave out 
the season’s championship certificates at a dinner attended by 
about 150 sailing folks. At the Junior YRA meeting which pre- 
ceded the regular meeting, the question of the adoption of the 
“ Advanced Trainer” sloop for Sound junior racing was tossed 
back to the individual clubs. 


> We hear that the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C. has proposi- 
tioned the Royal Northern. Y.C., preliminary to a challenge for 
the Seawanhaka Cup, which the Scotsmen have held since be- 
fore the war, and that George Nichols may bring Goose back 
from the West Coast for the trials. 


p> Among the revivals of the coming season will be that of the 
old L.I. Sound-vs-Bermuda rivalry in the International Class. 
The Sound International skippers have been invited to send a 
four-boat team to Bermuda in the spring, subject only to mak- 
ing suitable transportation arrangements and to the Bermudians 
being able to get new sails by that time. 


> The Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club is polling its sailing 
members on their desires in the matter of postwar boats, with a 
view to replacing the Atlantic and Fish classes at Cold Spring. 
The Crane-designed: 2214’ sharpie, described elsewhere in this 
issue, is under consideration as one class and the new 210- 
square-foot class boat which Ray Hunt brought down also had a 
tryout, in which she outsailed an Atlantic in both light and 
heavy breezes. 


p> The Riverside Y.C’s new long distance race, to Nantucket, 
will be started July 19th, followed by a race back to Riverside 
after a two-day layover. 


> The Cruising Club’s fall rendezvous at Price’s Bend, always 
a sad event in some ways and quite the reverse in others, went off 
well over Columbus Day in spite of the weather. A strong 
nor’wester cut down the mileage of dinghy cruising during much 
of the three-day week-end, but there was a good bit of visiting 
around in spite of it and a grand cocktail party, staged by Com- 
modore Ernest Ratsey, using Al Stanford’s old cutter Vision as 
a rallying point. Though some came late and others left early, 
there were in the neighborhood of twenty-five boats anchored 
around Commodore Ratsey’s flagship Wogg Too most of the 
time. One sailor struck a new note in rendezvousing by being 
delivered to the Bend in a taxi plane Friday afternoon and 
departing the same way Sunday — you can take in more rendez- 
vous that way, he explained. Just about the smartest-handled 
ship there was Marty Kattenhorn’s schooner Surprise with a 
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The “38” Sedan hull for 1946 will be really big — with 
very generous beam, increased flare and extremely dry. 


Portrait of a Lady. - 


—unfinished as yet, but the completed picture will be ready next month. 
We believe you'll fall in love with her at first sight. She'll be the 
finest stock cruiser in Matthews 55 years’ history with a great many 
outstanding new features. This "38" Sedan will be longer (38’ 11” 
w. line) and beamier (11’ 8”) than her pre-war sister and will be 
noticeably roomier throughout. Two optional interior plans will 
provide the privacy of three separate cabins for six people—a larger 
deckhouse—and a more spacious afi fishing cockpit. Pressure water 


system will be a standard feature. 


If you want the first catalog and price sheet, send us 
your name and address today. It will be ready soon. 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 
In Miami—Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Blvd. 
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DULUX 


MARINE FINISHES 


Get ready to welcome back the 
toughest marine finish of them all. 
It’s Du Pont DULUX, ready to 
take the hot sun, salt spray and 
rough handling of a life at sea. 


If you used DULUX before the 
war, you'll know what we mean by 
tough finish. You’ll know too, how 
smoothly DULUX flows from the 
brush, how well it covers and how 
long it lasts. DULUX resists chip- 
ping and cracking. It keeps its 
color, keeps its gloss. 

Remember there’s only one DU- 
LUX and that is Du Pont DULUX. 
Look for it soon at your nearest 
hardware or marine supply store. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Finishes Division, Wilming- 
ton 98, Delaware. 
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crew of rank beginners aboard — Marty, Ed Crabbe, Porthole 
Pete Chamberlain and Nelson Wolfe, averaging close to 70 
in age. - 


> The regatta committees of the Sound clubs renewed their 
classic post-season regatta, an event which proved to have lost 
nothing of its hilarious character nor gained anything as a 
demonstration of the finer points of racing. The Port Washing- 
ton Y.C. held the event, with chairman Bill Miller as host. 
Manhasset Bay won the series, somehow or other, and will hold 
the regatta next year. Other clubs represented were Riverside, 
Huguenot, Larchmont and Bayside. 


> Bobby Monetti, Sound junior champ and a leading Atlantic 
skipper, now an Andover student, went to his first interscholastic 
dinghy regatta, at MIT, this fall as a dark horse and came out 
of it as the individual high-point scorer of the day. . . . The 
Huguenot Y.C. is having extensive alterations made to its club- 
house at New Rochelle, adding a new spar-loft, locker room and 
captain’s quarters. . . . The New York State Maritime Acad- 
emy, at Fort Schuyler, has a dinghy sailing team that is getting 
into the big time. . . . Members of the Sea Cliff Y.C. are pitch- 
ing in and doing a home-talent redecorating, repair and over- 
haul job on their clubhouse, including a new retaining wall to 
improve the beach, and plan to finish a new dock and float before 
spring. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> End of the season parties have dotted the yachting calendar 
during the past few weeks with many more to come. The Co- 
rinthian Y.C. in Belvedere held its annual fall dance October 
27th at which the trophies for the Vallejo Race winners in the 
early spring were presented. Following this by two weeks, the 
St. Francis Y.C. held its trophy presentation party. The club 
hopes to support further a practice established by the Hearst 
regatta committee and the Golden Gate Y.C. in bestowing re- 
gatta prizes a reasonable time after the event, rather than wait- 
ing until the following spring. A similar sequence was observed 
recently by the Berkeley Y.C. in distributing its prizes to the 
1945 victors not long after they were won. Preceding the above- 
mentioned events by a short time, the San Francisco Y.C. in 
Belvedere Cove had an open house for visiting yachtsmen and 
the Coyote Y.C. was also host to all Bay clubs on the Saturday - 
before the start of the Barth Trophy Race to Belvedere. This 
event was won by Ace, of the Aeolian Y.C., owned and sailed by 
Jack De Mandle, second place being won by Wiki, also of the 


‘Aeolian Y.C., owned by H. D. Trask. The annual dinner of the 


Marin Y.C. and the vice commodore’s cruise of the Palo Alto 
Y.C. were scheduled for the first week of November. 


> With boat prices skyrocketing and enthusiasm mounting, 
boat exchanges are active. The O’Connells, of the Marin Y.C., 
have bought the Bird boat Skylark. Dr. Emily Koeniger now 
owns Nautigal and will sail from the Corinthian Y.C. Major 
Bob White, with youth growing upon him, has bought the Star 
Pagan. Charlie Langlais has sold Malabar VII and is bringing 
the auxiliary yawl Clementca from the East Coast as soon as 
shipping conditions permit, Fred Allen, whose Alden yawl 
Fairweather is now in Florida, plans to sail this 62’ craft through 
the Canal, arriving in the Bay area by: May, 1946. Bill Burch, of 
the Coyote Point Y.C., has sold his Golden Gate. 


> In a season replete with excitement and surprises, war, 
declarations of peace and the usual unusual weather, came a fit- 
ting climax with the arrival in San Francisco Bay of the great 
Pacific fleet with its admiral, the flagship Wisconsin and all the 
attendant aircraft carriers and miscellaneous vessels. San Fran- 
cisco planned a royal welcome. The flagship Wisconsin was to 
anchor off the Marina and from that vantage point review the 
fleet in passing. After two weeks of glorious fall weather, the 
auspicious day dawned with a rapidly settling fog so thick that 
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New 33-ft. Owens 2-Cabin Flagship 


OU can cruise in pleasure in this 

great new Owens Flagship. Head 
for the ocean— meet the seas as they 
come! You can depend on your Owens 
—she’s safe, she’s smooth, she’s sea- 
worthy. 

She has the stoutest hull ever built 
for deep water cruising. The modern, 
round-bilge type hull—the type that 
time and again has proved herself to 


be the most seaworthy—is used in 





both the Owens 2-Cabin Flagship and 
the 3-Cabin Flagship. These hulls spell 
strength and long life—the strength of 
closely-spaced, husky steambent one- 
piece white oak frames—the strength 
of mahogany or cedar planking in 
Carvel construction. There’s strength, 
too, in the Everdur bronze fastenings. 
And in this hull strength lies safe 
cruising. 

Interested in an Owens Flagship? 
For information on the complete 
Owens line, see your nearest distrib- 
utor, or write TODAY to Owens Yacht 
Company, 23 Stansbury Road, Balti- 
more 22, Maryland. 
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In Owens 2- and 3-Cabin Flagships, bulkheads, floors, decks, are not built 


in afterwards but in the original framing stage before planking... thus 


becoming an integral part of the hull structure in true monocoque form. 
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POWER, ECONOMY and 
JIFFY-QUICK SERVICE 
for SMALL-BOAT OWNERS 


Operatorg, of Osco-powered craft enjoy 
three great advantages: 


(1) They know their engines will go 
(2) their engines are economical 


(3) they can get parts when and as 
they need them. 
That comes from the happy application of 
OSCO engineering to a Ford-manufactured 
basic motor. 

Every OSCO-marined Ford Engine has 
Circuit-Flo* manifolding—double pre- 
heating of the water before it enters the 
cylinder block. That insures warm engine 
operation—sure, steady, economical. 


Conversion kits for those who 
want to convert their own. 


OSCO still needs alert distributors 
in a few good markets — — write! 


*Trade Mark Registered. 


oOSCO 


2020 E. Orleans Street 
dalitoke(-tiolall- MCL: Sam co MeMe OT: ob am F | 
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the admiral, once anchored, could neither see his passing fleet 
nor the water below him. Finally, in desperation, he pulled up 
his hooks, moored the Wisconsin and, it is reported, went to look 
for a cozy spot with sun on it. The fog lifted as usual after the 
half million people who had looked at it for some time had gone 
home and the good weather was resumed for the much-delayed 
yacht parade on Sunday the 28th. 


> Deferred from the opening day of the yachting season be- 
cause of the war and net obstructions, San Francisco Bay yachts- 
men formed behind the traditional pilot schooner under the Bay 
Bridge at noon and, with everything set, including bunting, 
signal flags, national ensigns and wet noses, literally “sailed 
through the fleet.”” It was Navy Day and San Francisco yachts- 
men sailed from bridge to bridge among this mighty fleet and 
the hundreds of thousands of cheering and patriotic citizens who 
were visiting guests on our fleet of Pacific ships. It was a parade 
never to be forgotten. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


> “Queenie,” quoth Chris Columbus (Bob Haun) to Isabella 
(Claire Bohl), wife of the commodore of the Rhode Island Y.C., 
at the Christopher Columbus masquerade at the clubhouse on 
Columbus Day night, “‘it was a rough passage but I made it all 
right with my little Wood Pussy.” And he leaned o’er Her 
Majesty’s starboard shoulder and jabbed his thumb on “‘ye isle 
of San Salvador” on the 12-inch globe before them. 

Why was Bob impersonating the guy who is said to have dis- 
covered the foundation of Tammany Hall, Faneuil Hall and 
Alker Hall, and why was the sedate better half of the commo- 
dore crowned with a gilt paper top piece? It seems that those 
honors were bestowed upon them by the vote of all and sundry 
yachtsmen and yachtswomen who took part in the outlandish 
jamboree, picked from long: lists of involuntary candidates as 
they came aboard the house. Details are superfluous. Sufficient 
to say it was a grand party and enjoyed by all present, even the 
stewards who had to clean up after it. 


> Except for such maritime activities, and there are plenty of 
them at both the Rhode Island and Edgewood Y.C., the season 
here is about over. A few yachts, mostly power craft, look lone- 
some at their moorings but by the time this is printed and dis- 
tributed to the millions of anxiously waiting readers, they will be 
gone, not to where the woodbine twineth but to the boat yards 
where most of their half sisters, the sailing craft, were already 
tucked away among the moth balls. 


> The last of the organized activity was getting out a fleet to 
escort the cruiser Providence up the river when she came with 
seven other navy craft for the Navy Day celebration, to collect a 
silver service, the gift of the city of that name. It was a sort of 
catch-as-catch-can, spur-of-the-moment stunt at best. The 
ships came up Thursday. On Monday, one of the boating crowd, 
Gil Brown, phoned the mayor and asked him if he didn’t think 
it would be a good idea to have the yachts escort their big sisters? 
“Tt would,” said ‘‘ Hizonner.”’ ‘‘ You go getum.”’ So Gil did a lot 
of telephoning, wrote a lot of letters, gathered unto himself a so- 
called committee, and ‘‘gotum.”’ There were about 40 all told, 
big and little. 


> Then there was the three-way tie in the S boat post-season 
series that was sailed off August 7th, the slowest race on record. 
It was only 15.8 nautical miles, but they had all kinds of 
weather from dead calm to a stiff thunder squall. Russ Boss’s 
Argument won it but it took her six hours, 42 minutes and 19 
seconds from the time she started until she got back. 


>» The Barrington Tired Fathers and Edgewood Peppy Pappies 
celebrated the Fathers’ triumph over the Pappies in their annual 
battle with a dinner at the Rhode Island Country Club. All 
hatchets were left outside and the smoke from the pipes of peace 
defiled the atmosphere heap much. The winners told how they 
won and the losers told why they didn’t. And to make it more 
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and doing things! 

Ventnor’s new 19 foot deluxe run- 
about will take you there . . . but fast! 
Her 180 hp engine will do better than 
50 mph if it’s speed you want... 
her snappy, streamlined hull sets her 
off as the smoothest, trimmest boat 
afloat ... and there’s plenty of rich 


comfort and luxury in her, too! 


Get your order in early . . . we’re run- 
ning full speed ahead to keep up 
with demands. Speak to your VENTNOR 


DEALER! 


ENTINOR 






, 


INC., ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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UGLY DUCKLING 


OF THE AIR WAR 





The Flying Jeep 


‘*We need all the Ducks we can get 
down here,” declared the Marine Corps 
major who piloted one of the two amphi- 
bians flying from Henderson Field, 
Guadalcanal. Among other duties per- 
formed, these two Ducks accounted for 
no less than twenty dramatic rescues at 
sea. To pleas for “more Ducks,” Colum- 
bia Aircraft workers at Valley Stream, 
L. IL, responded with ever-mounting ef- 
forts setting an outstanding record for 
performance in war production. 

Navy-named “J2F-6,” Columbia’s 
Duck earned a unique place in the affec- 


ing, photography and urgent transport of 
medicines, ammunition and food, the 
Duck was dubbed the jeep of the air. 


One of Many Rescues 


One example of its work will suffice to 
explain how welcome a sight a Duck was 
to Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
men at a time when our communications 
were stretched to the limit. A Duck was 
called to the rescue of a Marine officer 
who had been two days in the water and 
four days on an isolated coral strand. 
Three violent combers hit the Duck when 
she was landing, shaking up pilot and 
mechanic. Both were surprised to find 
that her metal hull was taking no water. 


. The pilot had to taxi gingerly to keep off 


the reef. This was too fast for the cast- 
away who tried to swim it. Finally, the me- 
chanic dived overboard with a rope and 
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hauled him in. All three braced for the 
takeoff, which was accomplished safely 
in a series of bounces on slamming waves. 
Transmutation 

Columbia’s plane was an ugly duckling 
alongside the sleek fighters and stately 
bombers which handled the fighting part 
of the war. But, as the story goes, the 
unbeautiful Duck proved its worth and is 
now being transmuted, under Navy super- 
vision, into a clean-lined amphibian 




















tions of our fighting men along far-flung, 
remote battlefronts. When a tough flying 
job had to be done, with landing and take- 
off from tight spots and rough waters, 
this sturdy amphibian consistently came 
through, Widely used for rescue, scout- 





Advertisement 


which will have all the rugged qualities of 
its predecessor with greatly increased load 
and range. Like the Duck, Columbia’s 
new aircraft will “go where other planes 
won’t and do things other planes can’t.” 
Please Don't Inquire Yet... 


Indicative of the important role to be 
played by the new Columbia amphibian 
is the fact that its future commercial uses 
cannot yet be advertised. Inquiries, there- 
fore, are not invited for the present. 
Columbia Aircraft Corporation, Val- 
ley Stream, N. Y. 





binding, the Pappies presented the Fathers with a nice big glis- 
tening tray with the colors of the two clubs in enamel in the 
middle of the useful side, let in flush so they wouldn’t trip the 
cocktails at the dinner next fall. It’s a perpetual trophy, how- 
ever, so maybe the ‘‘ Fathers”’ will have to give it back after the 
next annual battle. 


> The ‘ Who’s Who” of the yacht clubs: Edgewood; Edson W. 
Sawyer, commodore; Gordon E. Shepard, vice commodore; Leon 
W. Brower, rear commodore; Frederick H. Wilson, secretary; 
Llewellyn C. Roffee, treasurer; Walter D. Gardner, assistant 
treasurer; Arthur D. Wood, measurer; Dr. Russell R. Hunt, 
James J. Hogan and Robert Brindle, trustees. 

Barrington: David H. Pepperell, commodore; Harlan T. 
Moses, vice commodore; Gerald B. Woodruff, rear commodore; 
Donald G. Robbins, secretary; Fred Austin, treasurer; Dr. 
Raymond Fox and William R. Hempstead, new members of the 
board of governors. ; 

East Greenwich: Walter C. Hyland, commodore; Francis 
Gilbane, vice commodore; Richard C. Leland, rear commodore; 
Fred A. Wilson, secretary; Edward P. Jennison, treasurer; 
Wallace H. Humphrey, Ted Barr and James K. Wilkie, trustees. 


> Short Ends — The Conanicut Y.C. is planning for a new 
class of 16’ water line, 25’ over all, keel knockabouts to be built 
by Wharton at Jamestown. . . . H. Allan Grimwood has sold 
the 48’ Chris-Craft Arrowhead to Harry B. Freeman who re-sold 
the boat to Arnold B. Chace, 3rd, and Malcolm G. Chace, Jr. 
It is reported that the name will be changed to Pearl Necklace 
and the boat taken to Florida for the winter. . . . Byron Water- 
man, of Barrington, has bought the Matthews 38 Pompano from 
Frank Albro, of Fall River. . . . Fred Dugas has sold the 
auxiliary sloop Sadie Jane to Albert Hill, of Montclair, N. J., 
who will use her at Falmouth, Mass. She is one of the Herreshoff 
Seafarer Class. . . . Edmund A. Andrews, of Rumford, has 
bought the 5314’ over all twin screw Mitzi from Timothy J. 
Greany, of Fall River. Something about that name recalls 


memories of the ‘‘ Noble Experiment.” . . . Ralph C. Barker, 
of Edgewood, has bought the fisherman type Broadbill from 
Commodore F. Herbert Smith. She was originally the Lieuten- 
ant, built at Kennebunkport in 1938, and bought by Commodore 
Smith in 1941. Alterations to her deck and house plans were 
started but when the war put the kibosh on buying mahogany 
and electric toilets, the work was stopped. . . . The Newport 
Y.C. has adopted new by-laws in which the phrase “sole owner 
of a yacht”’ appears and they’re all haired up to define “yacht.” 
What they want to know is how big a boat has to be to be a 
yacht, and how little a yacht has to be before she’s just a boat. 
I haven’t found out yet just where they have drawn the line. 


COMET COMMENTS 


By Mac Lamborne 


> Dick Bertram, who with his wife represented San Juan, P.R., 
in the recent Comet Nationals, currently is leading the list of 
high point scorers for the Class; close behind him is Hector 
Sanchez, also of San Juan. Bertram’s Sally Forth has a score of 
1740 12/17 points. Sanchez’s Puerto Rico II has amassed 
1706 1/3 points. Hector was runner-up at San Juan but was 
unable to make the Nationals. 

Here are the next eight standings for the High Point Trophy: 
Howard DeLaney’s You & I, Point Pleasant, N. Y.; Donald 
Webb’s Dee-Dee, Bretton Woods, N. J.; Ernest Covert’s Scan- 
dal, Washington, D. C.; Harold Martin’s Elise IJ, Green Pond, 
N. J.; Emil Dath’s Zoe, Green Pond; Richard Claver’s Restless, 
Point Pleasant; Margot Gotte’s Suds, and Cy Dennerlein’s 
Aquilla, both from Echo Bay, N. Y. By the time you read this, 
the deadline for submission of season’s scores for the trophy will 
have passed. It was November 25. 


> Speaking of dates, the annual meeting and dinner of the 
C.C.Y.R.A. will be held January 19th at the New York Y.C., 
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THE “FELLOWSCRAFT 34” 


A DISTINCTIVE CRUISER 


FOR SEA-GOING SERVICE 


Backed by a half century of experience in building fine boats, and utilizing war-born 
design principles that give speed and able performance in rough going, Fellows and 
Stewart has produced a thirty-four foot cruiser specifically engineered for open ocean 
service. From the board of Dair N. Long, the “‘Fellowscraft 34” has been planned to 


meet the demands of many of the hundreds of yachtsmen who answered our recent 


survey. Modern, attractive appearance and accommodations for six adults are but two 
of the distinctive features of the new “Fellowscraft 34'’...a boat that brings the luxury 
yacht into the range of the modest budget. Watch for the complete story next month. 


say 


FELLOWS AND STEWART 


BOAT BUILDERS AND DESIGNERS SINCE 1896 * TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 








New York City#Election of officers will be the major business. 
The dinner program following will include presentation of certif- 
icates of award for individual fleet winners during 1945. 


> Secretary Joe Fernandes has received indications from the 
following fleets that,they will hold open regattas in 1946: Little 
Egg Harbor, N. J.; Green Pond, N. J.; Stone Harbor, N. J.; 
Seaside Park, N. J.z,Doledo, O.; Wildwood Crest, N. J., and 
Echo Bay fleet at New Rochelle. It looks as though Jersey sailors 
have the edge over other fleets. 


> The Executive Committee has voted to select a site for the 
‘1946 Nationals other than at Margate City, N. J., home of Na- 
tional Champion Joseph Bartlett. A subcommittee went over 
the ground and reluctantly had to report the waters not adequate 
for a national event. 


> The Committee on New Methods and Materials, a group set 
up to study postwar changes, if any, in the Comet, has as its 
chairman Robert Whittredge of the Potomac River fleet in 
Washington. Members are Chief Measurer Clayton Jenkins of 
Philadelphia, O.E.M. Keller of Toledo, O., Frank Hoffman of 
Auburn, N. Y., and Clarke Daniel of Washington. 


> The Bayside Y.C. fleet has come up with a good idea for rec- 
ognizing participation in fleet races. Gerald Etches had a num- 
ber of bronze plates carrying the Comet insignia made up and 
presented them to all the sailors who qualified in the minimum 5 
races for the High Point Trophy. For those who sailed in all 
races (19 all told) during the season, a silver-plated plate was 
awarded. They are designed to be tacked on cockpit coamings. 

Here is the final season’s score for the top Comets in Bayside 
fleet: Herbert Carlson’s Gale, 1616 points; Bradford Smith’s 
Frolic, 1604; Billy Hartman’s Jiggs, 1497; Dick Needham’s 
Nabob ITI, 1471, and Ed Hosinger’s Mercury, 1352. Top position 
was not settled until the very last race at which time Smith 
was leading skipper. Carlson finished first to Smith’s sixth and 
won the title. 


> Mel Grosvenor reports from Gibson Island, Md., that a big 
expansion of the fleet may be expected next season, maybe 12 
Comets compared with this year’s five. . . . Keller reports 
from Toledo that there will be some Comet building this winter 
around Lorain. 


> Fifteen Comets sailed in Potomac River Fleet’s fall series 
recently ended. Winner was Ernest Covert in Scandal, with 
Leila Winn’s Fran second and Betty Pacey’s Lucky third. 
Russell Parker in Dorrie won division B for newcomers to the 
fleet. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Plans for the 1946 Pacific International ‘Y.A. annual sail 
regatta are to be worked out at a meeting scheduled to be held 
at Victoria, B.C., on December 8th. The resumption of P.I.Y.A. 
regattas will give sail yacht owners a great lift in enthusiasm. 


> Jim Unicume, popular power boat man, is the new Seattle 
Y.C. commodore for the 1945-6 season. Jim recently acquired 
through Bryant’s Marina the 34’ twin screw Chris-Craft express 
cruiser Desire with 95 hp. motors. The craft, to be renamed 
Sea Scamp, logs 12 knots normal and 16 knots top speed. 
Unicume still had his old command Jayma U II, a 26’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser with 130 hp. engine, early in November, but a sale 
was then on the fire. 

Other Seattle Y.C. officers include John L. Locke, vice com- 
modore; Albert E. Horn, Jr., rear commodore; Harold Murray, 
secretary; and Jack Warburton, treasurer. 


> Gommodore Harold A. Jones, Royal Vancouver Y.C., has a 
happy look these days, and why not? At Vancouver Shipyards, 
Ltd., a 65’ auxiliary cutter is being built to his order to replace 
his 50’ auxiliary sloop Spirit IJ recently bought by Tom Farrell, 
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““Gulfpride’s the finest oil I know to help keep my car on the road.”’ 


e To help keep your car running, you can rely 


on Gulfpride. 
This superior oil is tougher in film strength... 
tougher, too, in resisting carbon and 
: THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 
sludge formation, 


Because it keeps motors clean and 
smooth-running longer, Gulfpride is more 


than worth the few cents extra. i we 
The only motor oil refined by the Alchlor process, ) 
Gulfpride is, we believe, ; Tigi 


“the world’s finest motor oil.” 
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UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


Formerly Anderson's Dock 
FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 






SERVICE! 


NOW—To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


NOW 
—To You—Now 
that it is again 


possible for us to 
take care of your 
requirements of all 
kinds. 


NEW YORK 
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Seattle. The new Jones yacht is of Edwin Monk design, will 
carry 1,435 square feet of canvas, and a 70 hp. Buda Diesel. 


> Incidentally, Farrell, Washington Boat Works’ sales manager, 
has sold Jack Horan’s 37’ auxiliary sloop West Wind to George 
Miller, Corinthian Y.C. Farrell probably will sail Spirit J in 
1946 regattas. In another Farrell deal, C. V. Sahlin, Bellingham, 
sold his 45’ motor-sailer Klahowya, with Chrysler Crown, to 
Aram Emanuel, Seattle. (Horan is fleet captain, Royal Van- 
cover Y.C.) 


> N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., Seattle, is building three new 
auxiliaries, two 45’ Ben Seaborn designs, for K. Fisken and H. 
Monroe, respectively; and a 40’ Ed Monk auxiliary for Condon 
and Hansen. 

Nawin, Karl Seastrom’s new 38’ cutter of Monk design, is 
now being completed following a September launching at the 
Chambers yard, Seattle. Nawin, Indian for “sailing through the 
air like an eagle,”’ has a Red Wing ee hp. Arrowhead Jr. 
four-cylinder engine. 
> Harold Stimson’s new 57’ diesel cruising yacht at Grandy 
Boat Co., Seattle, was due for a late November launching. 

Diestioally next door, at Shain Manufacturing Co.’s plant, 
three new 49’ Trimmerships streamlined cruisers are in course of 
construction, one for Al Moore, Olympia, and the other two 
(both twin Chrysler Crown powered with V-drives), for W. F. 
Schiessl and T. L. Lineham, respectively, of Seattle and Port- 
land. 

Bill Hamilton, son-in-law of M. G. Shain, has taken over 
active management of the Shain shipyard on Lake Union, while 
Shain is building a retirement residence on Mercer Island; 
moored nearby is Shain’s 55’ ketch Noname. 


> Tom Wheeler, of the Portage Bay Co., Seattle, reports the 
sale of the 32’ auxiliary cutter Hellabella formerly owned by Bill 
Rosen, Seattle Y.C., to J. B. Gordon, Bremerton; she has a 25 








hp. Kermath. Wally Hanlon, of the same company, has sold the 
40’ cruiser Harmony with 65 hp. Kermath to George Hales, 
Portland, for Harold Seaborn, Seattle; Harmony y is now located 
at Portland. 


> Cat’s-paws: Merle Threlkeld is building a 40’ Monk-designed 
cruiser in a small yard of his own at Bellingham. . . . George 
English, Seattle, has bought from Gordon and Earl Montgomery 
the 46’ auxiliary schooner Escapade with 95 hp. Chris-Craft 
engine; intermediary, Arne Vesoja. .. . Grandy Boat Co., 
Seattle, will start construction in January of new 32’ and 42’ 
stock cruisers. . . . H. H. Waldorf, Seattle, is the new owner of 
Paso Tiempo, 30’ Chris-Craft cruiser with 95 hp. motor, for- 
merly owned by A. G. Hughes, Kirkland, in a Tom Farrell deal. 

. Queen City Y.C. members are planning extensive moderni- 
zation and construction work around their Portage Bay club- 
house. . . . Fall cruising has been popular on Pacific Northwest 
waters this season. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, II 


> Penguin sailors with their home port at Hampton, Va., had a 
well-occupied season this year with three local regattas, the Na- 
tional Championship Regatta at Alexandria, Va., and three 
series of races run by the Hampton Y.C. The first regatta, June 
30th and July 1st, was sponsored by the Hampton Y.C. Jack 
Stevens took first place, and Jack Maytham second. Langley 
Field blossomed out with a new club and staged a special invita- 
tion regatta, held on July 15th. Of the Penguins there, Nelson 
Daniel took top honors. Then, in the Norfolk Y.C’s affair on 
September Ist and 2nd, Jack Stevens showed his transom to the 
rest of the Penguineers again. Ed Rowe was not far behind in 
second place. 

The first of the Hampton Y.C. series was from June 3rd to 
July 8th, and Jack Stevens once more took first place. The 
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There's no “off-balance” thump, no vibration in the perfect turning of 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH PROPELLERS. Perfect balance is built into 
them by the unerring accuracy of the patented MACHINED-PITCH process — 
not superficially acquired by grinding after the propeller is made. Moreover 
the MACHINED-PITCH process assures absolutely identical angularity and 
uniform dimensions of all blades—the absence of which can cause more 
vibration than any other condition. The net result is that in MICHIGANS 
you have propellers that are as smooth running as a well oiled ball bearing. 
Add to this the fact that MICHIGAN PROPELLERS are cast from MICHALLOY, 
the special metal that is tougher and far more resistant to corrosion. and 
you have the reason why MICHIGAN has become the symbol for the finest 
propellers made. 


For the complete story on why you can expect and will get more from 
MICHIGAN propellers, write for your free copy of our new catalog. 
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second series was from July 22nd to August 19th, and this time 
Charles Boykin won. The third series, September 9th to October 
7th, was also won by Boykin, who was high scorer for the three 
series of races. 


D U T Y > The fleet at Hampton continues to grow despite the material 


shortage, and three new dinghies were added this year. They 


7 were built at home last winter by Otto More, T. G. Williams 
Low Height and Bobby Johnson. 




















> In San Diego, Calif., on October 14th, Joe Jessop won the 
Penguin Fleet Championship Trophy with boat No. 663. The 
AUTOMATIC regatta consisted of three races, each over a windward-leeward 
BILGE PUMP course. Weather conditions were just right for the dinghies and 
Sisiniieisautndis gave a good opportunity for consistent sailing. Arthur Jessop, 
MICRO SWITCH sailing Penguin No. 666, took first place in the first two races, 
tla ae closely followed by Joe Jessop. But missing a mark in the third 
450° gallons at 4 foot, will lift water 9 race cost Arthur his high position and brought him down to a 
uy aan cee eee bho fifth. So, with two seconds and a first to his credit, Joe Jessop 
6 Volts $25.00 © 12 Volts $27.50 won the Championship, beating Arthur by two points. Third 
32 Volts $29.50 place went to Mrs. Richard Clark who scored three fourths in 

boat No. 657. Richard Jessop was runner-up. 





NON- 
eZ CRINCH Las AUTOMATIC 
AW conncction | ELECTRIC 


> The Potomac River S.A., at Washington, D.C., concluded its 

Fall Series of twelve races on October 28th. In the Penguin 

Fleet, Joe Krafft beat out Len Penso by .6 per cent, while third 

place went to Charlie Cox. The racing on two days was a good 

Same as above without automatic switch (non- | test of the skippers’ skill as the wind was strong and put quite a 

pease a $19.50 © 12 Volts $21.50 UU ee chop on the river. Those who tried to sail close-hauled got a 
32 Volts $23.50 i ——— boatful of water and lost more than they gained. 











ELECTRIC > The Potomac Fleet plans to have its usual mid-winter Frost- 
bite races. These are run off in the channel in front of the 
UTILITY 5 Capitol Y.C. 
PUMP 


Ideal all around gen- : LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 


eral pump for use on 
Boats, Fresh Water - 
. System, Shower Bath, By Lee Shore 
Deck Washing, Live Bait Tank Supply, fill and 
emptying large tanks, etc. > This summer the Crescent Y.C., at Chaumont Bay on Lake 
Ontario, conducted its first.program of racing since the summer 
6 Volts $19.50 of ’41. The reorganized Lightning Fleet produced some keen 
12 Volts $21.50 racing, with six boats bidding for the championship Tom Adams 
32 Volts $23.50 Trophy. This was won by Commodore William Moore who led 
“Teen’’ Beeman by a score of 65 to 63. . . . For the first time 
in many years, the Solar Cup was put back in competition for 
BRASS BILGE PUMP GALLEY PUMP the Dinghy Class, Denny Gamble won it. The club has raised 
DOUBLE ACTION ; money for rehabilitation this winter and it is expected that the 
ALL BRASS docks and facilities will be in shape to handle the increased 

CONSTRUCTION wey activity next year. 
wae \ > Seneca Y.C. at Geneva, wound up the season with its annual 
DIAMETER 114'” ARTS Pes Haul Out Party October 26th. . . . Commodore Cebern Lee 
ami PLA walked off with practically all honors in the Star Class, taking the 
LENGTH | Elliot and Hawley Trophies and top place in the 4th of July and 
19%" KN || Labor Day series. . . . In the Stead Trophy race, a keenly con- 
CAPACITY 15 tested annual affair, Doc Clark in Silver Slipper was top Star 
GALLONS ; man and Dan Quigley in Buccaneer took honors in the Comet 
PER MIN, Class, annexing the Root Trophy. Dan also won the Claridge 
° , and Newburger trophies and was high man in Labor Day series. 
coo” ; . « » Dickie Mulvey, in Day Off, won the Gilbert Trophy for 
S-FT HOSE | All bronze construction, — 
$6.50 a _— $4 @.50 > Sodus Point Y.C. has elected the following officers for 1946: 
Commodore, Harrison Bloomer; vice commodore, Lloyd Mar- 
<—; Latest Catalog aR shall; rear commodore, Commander Rudolph Rupert, still in the 
eins eenimn Navy. New trustees are Ralph Smith and Chester Humeston. 
TO NAVAL ARCHITECTS © DEALERS ¢ JoB- Several of the new Advanced Trainer sloops are expected to 
BERS © BOATBUILDERS © SHIPYARDS grace the waters of Sodus Bay next spring if delivery can be 

Write Us on Your Company Stationery made. 


MANHATTAN MARINE > Rochester Power Squadron members lost an invaluable 

& ELECTRIC CO., INC. associate in the death of Commander Lowell W. Shields on 
116Y Chambers Street New York 7 October 15th. Commander Shields was an acknowledged expert 
in matters pertaining to the compass and his lectures on that 
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The Grumman Widgeon gives executives and sportsmen 
more complete use of limited leisure. 


Available for immediate delivery. 


SMMNMUNON 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Bethpage, L. I., N.Y. 
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built right into Palmer Johnson yachts — And 
there is no better testing grounds to prove their 
worth than the short, high, choppy seas and 
dirty weather that can blow up on the Great 
Lakes. Experienced yachtsmen fully appreciate 

a ship that can “take it” — one that will take 
them out and back in safety and comfort. That's 
why so many of them turn to us with full confidence 
on their post war yachts. We invite you to con- 
sult with us on your planters 3 is no obligate. 





subject were annual highlights. Rochester Power Squadron 
members mourn his passing. 


p> Ed Symonds, long known around Rochester Y.C. basin for 
his outstanding skill as a wire splicer and rigger, died in Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., recently after a long illness. 


> Rochester Y.C. held its annual Cups’ N Flags dinner Octo- ° 


ber 13th with George Culp doing his usual inimitable job as 
toastmaster. Following is a summary of the 1945 racing season: 


LIGHTNINGS: Spring Series — Herman Seemann, Bobbie II; Carl 
Ade, 8 Ball; Les Bartlett, Dora B. Saturday Series — Herman 
Seemann; Les Bartlett; Morris Huggins, Wiki. Club Champion- 
ship (Flag Officers Trophy) — Karl Seeman; Carl Ade; Jack 
Bartlett. 

stars: Baker Trophy — Tom Hale, Greta; Oc Marth, Tario; 
Bill Seaman, Peggy Wee. Doyle Trophy — Bill Calkins, Me- 
phisto; Jim McConnell, Peggy Wee; Oc Marth. 12th District 
(R.Y.C. Trophy) — Bill Calkins; Oc Marth; Jim McConnell. 
World’s Championship (Nevin Trophy) — Jim McConnell; 
Oc Marth; Tom Hale. Club Championship — (Gannett Trophy) 
— Bill Calkins; Bernie Schenckel, Pat; Tom Hale. 
SIX-METRES: Todd Series— Rooney Castle, Stork; Johnny 
Heinrich, Meteor; Bill Barrows, Circe. Hornbeck Series — 


Rooney Castle; Cliff Baker, Mars; Howard Klitgord, Jill.’ 


Club Championship (Pond Trophy) 
Heinrich; Cliff Baker. 

Cruising Division: Skipper Christy Trophy — Phil Hoffman, 
Mouette II; Leonard Coger & Stewart Phelps, Nimbus; Herb 
Wahl, Amorita. Robbins Cup— Coger & Phelps; Calkins, 
Mouette II; John Castle, Fo’Castle. 4th of July to Presque Isle 
(Todd Trophy) — Al Baird, BobKat; Ralph Weller, Slipper; 


— Rooney Castle; Johnny 


Herb Sinnhoffer, Caribee. Labor Day to Sodus (Kelpie Cup) — 
Bob Lee, Topper; Coger & Phelps; Paul Tchinnis, Vega III. 
Power Div.: Tobin Trophy for predicted log run — John Arthur 
Jennings. 


The Madge Cup, most coveted trophy at Rochester Y.C., went 
to Bill Calkins who, with his Star Mephisto, won three out of 
five series, winning ten races out of ten starts in the three series 
he engaged in. The Wright Cup, awarded for best over all 
cruising racing for the season, was won by Coger and Phelps in 
Nimbus. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Edward Earle, who formerly conducted this column for 
YAcHTING, died on October 9th. The untimely demise of “‘Skip- 
per Earle,” scion of a family whose roots were deep in the naval 
and maritime heritage of New England, will be regretted keenly 
by yachtsmen from Brenton Reef to the mouth of the Merrimac. 


> Interclub racing on Massachusetts Bay seems destined for 
a revival next summer with the formation of a Massachusetts 
Bay Inter-Club Association and the selection of the new 210 
Class racing sloop, designed by C. Raymond Hunt, as the first 
medium of interclub competition. The new organization is 
headed by Chairman Frank P. Munro, for many years race com- 
mittee chairman of the Corinthian Y.C. at Marblehead, with 
Francis Welch of the Manchester Y.C. serving as secretary. 


> In addition to the sponsorship of a new racing class of modern 
construction and rig within the moderate price range, the new 
association has as its aim revitalizing interclub racing which, 
except for junior competition, lapsed in these waters during the 
years between World Wars I and II. The association intends to 
accomplish this object by two means: weekly Sunday races 
under the auspices of some ten clubs between Scituate and 
Cape Ann and a Massachusetts Bay I.C.A. championship off 
Marblehead over the Labor Day week-end. The Corinthian 
Y.C. has offered the historic Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, for which 
the Class P sloops raced two decades ago, as the trophy. 
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HERE IS A ONE DESIGN RACING BOAT 
THAT IS ALSO GREAT FOR CRUISING 





THE NEW “BRUNSWICK MARINER 27. 





HIS cleverly-designed double-purpose auxiliary 
sloop is the boat for you! You can race ic as a one 
design class, or use it comfortably for cruising. Built with 
wo, yet a racing crew of four 


ample accommodations for t 
night or two aboard. Seems 


} will have room to spend a 
/ \W\ 


unusual? It is—as a glance at the plans will show you. 


| | 
| New, war-proved methods of construction and materials, 


| \ backed by Brunswick's experience in building fine boats 
for over fifty years, are combined to produce a lighter, 


stronger, completely water-tight, more economical boat. 













We'll be glad to send you the complete details of this 
interesting boat. Just ask for information about the 
“Brunswick Mariner 22”. No obligation, of course. 








new 


BRUNSWICK MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CGREERORATION 


Brunswick Georgia 


= 
CPyT we 
WHERE FINE CRAFTSMANS <u INDUSTRIAL: Repair...,.... Steel Fabrication 
HIP HAS BEEN A TRADITION FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 










MARINE: Construction . . . Conversion Repair 


x tinea 
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Farallone Clipper 


Watch this class grow! 


YACHTING 


y 








Tix popularity of this famous Stephens one-design 
class cruising sloop is evidenced by the avalanche of 
inquiries we have received. With the exception of up- 
to-the-minute refinements, the new postwar Clippers 
will duplicate the outstanding performers produced 
before the war. The Farallone Clipper has all it 
takes to make the perfect one-man family cruising 
sloop — complete and comfortable living accommo- 
dations . . . unexcelled sailing qualities ... and the 
opportunity for one-design sporting competition. 
Don’t fail to give full consideration to the new 


. Farallone Clipper as your postwar yacht! 


Write for details on the Farallone Clipper and Stephens 


cruisers . . . soon to be announced. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS : srocxron, catirornia 
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Fine Craft for Over Forty Years 








> The prospect of intersectional racing for the 210 Class is 
enlivened by the action of Commodore Philip Benson, of the 
Cohasset Y.C., in arranging to alter the deed of gift of the Man- 
hasset Bay Challenge Cup to allow the new class to race for this 
famous trophy. Commpodore Benson has been assured of chal- 
lenges from ten Massachusetts Bay and certain Long Island 
Sound yacht clubs. The Manhasset Bay Cup was last brought to 
Massachusetts waters by C. Raymond Hunt’s Class Q sloop 
Hornet, representing Cohasset, in 1934, and was later success- 
fully defended against two challenges made by Walter H. 
Wheeler’s Cotton Blossom II of the Stamford Y.C. 


> The sponsors of the 210 Class anticipate the building of 30 to 
40 craft for Massachusetts Bay by Graves this winter with 
probably at least 15 210s for Marblehead alone. Each of the 
other 7 clubs expects to have a fleet of three or more boats. 
The 210 Class committee and their yacht clubs are: R. Russell 
Smith, Annisquam; Myron R. Hutchinson, Boston; Frank P. 
Munro, Corinthian; Philip Benson, Cohasset; Lincoln Davis, 
Jr., Eastern; Robert Winslow, Eastern Point; Osborne M. 
Curtis, Jr., Hingham; Lawrence L. Reeves, Manchester; William 
J. Carter, Sandy Bay; and Frank Thompson, Scituate. 


> Commodore B. Devereux Barker, of the Eastern Y.C., has 
bought the 12-Metre sloop Gleam from Clinton H. Crane, presi- 
dent of the N.A.Y.R.U. The war removed a number of famous 
craft from the rolls of New England’s premier yachting organi- 
zation, including Yankee and Rainbow, but the purchase of 
Gleam indicates that Boston will be represented in the larger 
racing divisions when the New York and Eastern Yacht Clubs 
resume their annual cruises. 


> The fine October weather permitted many yachtsmen to en- 
joy sailing off the North Shore and in Boston Bay later than 
usual. More than two score sail and power craft of moderate 
size were at anchor in Marblehead Harbor by November Ist, a 


good showing for a year in which the war caused many yachts- 
men not to put their craft in commission. 


> There is talk of several other new classes beside the 210s; and 
both on Boston Bay, where all restrictions which hampered war- 
time yachting will be lifted, and along the North and South 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, the clubs are going ahead with 
tentative plans for a resumption of normal racing schedules and 
an active year in 1946. Another good sign comes with word from 
several sources that returning servicemen are removing their 
craft from the list of boats for sale in anticipation of sailing and 
racing the yachts themselves next summer. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Annapolis Y.C’s fall series of races came to a successful close 
in mid-October with one of the largest fleets of cruising and 
racing yachts of the season. Naval Academy skippers came off 
with most of the honors, winning in Class A, Class B and the 
Stars. 

Highland Light, skippered by Comdr. E. K. MeLaren, was 
first in Class A, followed by Vamarie, Lt. Comdr. Jack Riggin, 
and Spindrift, Lt. Comdr. L. E. Kinsler. The Academy yawls 
Dandy and Vigilant placed first and second respectively in Class 
B, with Frank Greenman’s Alsumar, of Annapolis Y.C., third. 

Navy also scored first and second in the Star Class with Green 
Hornet and Stardust. A civilian skipper, W. F. Childs of Balti- 
more, was third in his Sailfish. Norman Owens of Baltimore 
won the racing division in his new Eight-Metre Hebe. Fred Tay- 
lor’s little Rhodes one-design Winifred M. was first in Class C. 
Taylor is from West River. 

Potapskut §.A. skippers swept the Delta Class. Bill Jensen 
in Whisp was first; Dick Irons in Mischief, second, and Charles 
Hendrickson with Roaring Bessie, third. Races were ably man- 
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Gracious living afloat: Wheeler interpretation 


Close serutiny of the interiors of the Wheeler 40’ Sunlounge”* reveals how complete 
has been the break with outworn tradition, in the planning for comfort and gracious 
living aboard this distinguished Wheeler standard cruiser. This boldly original think- 
ing, moreover, goes far deeper than meets the eye. From its very keel upward, the 
Wheeler 40 Sunlounge is a wholly new expression of modern naval architecture and 
yacht building method, exemplifies a wholly new stream-sheered hull construction. 
A marked increase in the economy of power, and an advanced standard of safety at 
sea, are direct consequences. 


The Wheeler 40’ Suniounge®* is a trade mark, and all rights are reserved. Design patent for 
the design and features of this cruiser has been applied for and all rights are reserved. 


THE WHEELER 40° SUNLOUNGE®* has comfortable sleep- } W a all \y hy a | )m TP 
ing accommodations for seven. Other cruisers in the Wheeler \WY) r N Vy | f ma : Soe 
Se ae Ft Your caherncd eh} endl aid al SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Wheeler dealer is now taking orders for delivery. FOOT OF 154TH STREET AND EAST RIVER, WHITESTONE, L. I., NEW YORK CITY 


AN MON O R E D NAM &E 7 N SHIP 8B Udip ft fe 
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Sashdors of stool ships for 92 years... .Wilmington, Delaware 








aged. by Race Corimittee Chairman Charles Dell and assistants 
who included Cavode Davis and Laurence Thompson. 


> Potomac River §.A’s fall series, which ended late in October, 
attracted a fleet of 57 starters during the six Sundays of ‘‘double- 
headers.” Prizes for.this and spring and summer series were 
presented at a dinner two days after Thanksgiving at the George 
Mason Hotel in Alexandria. 

Fall series winners and runnersup follow: CHESAPEAKE 20s 
Crass — Mischief, Walter Lawson, frst; Hight Ball, Owen 
Oakley, second; White Shadow, Frank Marquardt, third Comets 
— Scandal, R. Ernest Covert; Fran, Leila Winn; Lucky, Betty 
Pacey. Ligutninas — Ranger, Ned Echeverria; Adela, E. S. 
Nash; Morue II, Newton Canter. Pencurns — Squire, Joseph 
Krafft;.Gadget, Len Penso; Cats-Paw, Charles Cox. Hanpicaps 
— Juanita, E.C. Woodward; Tasco Lee, Frank Selwyn; Squatter, 
Joseph Fitzpatrick. . 


> Hal Loweree of Baltimore reports that 12 “sponsors” have 
been signed up, 7.e., paid their share of the architect’s fee, look- 
ing toward construction this winter of a group of the 28’ water 
line cutters designed by Phil Rhodes for the Chesapeake. Pre- 
liminary plans sent down by Rhodes met approval of prospec- 
tive owners. Only hitch that may develop is cost of building. All 
hands agree the price should be kept below $9,000. 


> More reconversion notes: Bob Henry, of Oxford Boatyard 
Co., says he hopes to have three of his ‘400 Class” sailing on 
the Bay next summer. . . . Chris B. Nelson, president of An- 
napolis Yacht Yard Inc., announces that the yard is now build- 
ing or about to build five each of their 46-footers, 53-footers and 
60-footers. All are twin screw and a development of the prewar 
line of Annapolis cruiser. Barring manpower difficulties, Nelson 
said he hoped to have them ready for spring delivery. 


> Glenn G. Grenstedt, Falls Church, Va., was one of the success- 
ful bidders for the first group of Chris-Craft stock cruisers built 
for the Navy and declared surplus recently. They were used by 


the service, starting in 1942, for harbor and river patrol on Lake 
Erie and were declared surplus after restrictions were lifted on 
the Great Lakes. Grenstedt’s bid, according to the W.S.A., was 
$1,776. 


LIGHTNING NOTES 


By Leonard Ladenburger 


> Rumor has it that since Jim Trenary stepped out of the 
president’s office he is going to take racing seriously and, as the 
first step in this direction, has sold Tam (No. 289) to Leroy 
Amy, Larchmont, and has a new boat on order. The Webbs, 
Fleet No. 7, Riverside, Conn., have also sold Frolic (No. 249) to 
Larchmont. Alfred Amy is the buyer. Watch out for some real 
sport on the Sound next summer when the Amy brothers try to 
show up Webb and Trenary with their former boats. 


> Roy Moore, of the Larchmont Fleet, lost No. 1141 during 
the September storm but has since purchased B. Y. McCarthy’s 
No. 861, which he will rechristen P. M. IT. 


> New fleets are definitely in the making in various sections of 
the country. Charles Stephens, race committee chairman, of the 
Y. R. A. of Lake Candlewood, Danbury, Conn., reports that 
there will be a Lightning fleet there next year. There are 
fleets in the making at Sarasota, Fla., the Kaneohe Y. C., 
Honolulu; Hamilton, Ontario; Nyack, N. Y., and at least two 
in Southern California. 


> Fleet No. 68, Grosse Ile, Mich., reports that Walter Whit- 
man won the season championship with No. 1395. Pete Peder- 
son, No. 1035, was second and H. §. Stanton, No. 950, third. 
Competition was extremely keen and the season ended with only 
one point difference between each of the first three places. 


> Fleet No. 65, Valleyfield, Quebec, reports J. A. E. McDonald 
in Ism Too as champion with E. A. Walther in Sparrow III 
runner up. . 
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As the MAb! Q0EF 


All canvas used aboard ship or ashore in our world’s retains its protective qualities even after long exposure. 
greatest Navy must measure up to rigid specifications 


} . Remember—the Navy must have the ‘finest. Your boat 
on resistance to fire, weather, wear and mildew. 


investment deserves as much. And, over the years, you 


Milliens of yards of FIRE CHIEF-Finished Duck have will save money because FIRE CHIEF-Finished Canvas 


been taken by our Navy for use in almost every corner , 
of th id covers outldst ordinary canvas several times over. 
e world. 


Laying up your boat? WM. E. HOOPER & SONS CO. 
Give it protection from all damage that might occur. New Yok PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Have covers made from FIRE CHIEF—the canvas that Mills: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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HOOPERWOOD COTTON DUCK 
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NEW SAILS FOR NEXT SEASON 





Sails sent to us now for repairs 
and recutting will be winter- 


We can quote you shortly on new sails 
—just as soon as Egyptian Duck, 
finest sailcloth, is available. 


We can quote you on winter covers 
immediately; give you attractive 
prices, fast delivery, so your boat 
can have full protection this winter. 


NEW WINTER COVERS NOW 


Send Us Your Inquiries! 
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stored in fireproof, dustproof 
compartments. 
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> Art Burtscher,-in Nicki IJ, won the Bud Kramer long dis- 
tance trophy race sponsored by the Toledo Lightning Fleet, 
covering a distance of about 35 miles. The course started from a 
line between the Coast Guard Base and the entrance flasher just 
off the yacht club slip, to Turtle Island, then to the Monroe 
Outer Flasher, back via Toledo Harbor Light, up the channel 
to Crib Light, with the finish in front of the yacht club. It was 
the first long distancetaiace for Lightnings in the Middle West. 
Variable winds prevailed from light to heavy and the winner’s 
time was 7 hours 15 minutes with only 10 minutes difference 
between the first and last boats. 


> An interesting letter was received from Ronald Green, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, prewar Irish Secretary of the International Snipe 
Class, asking for all possible information on the Lightning and 
ordering a set of plans. No. 1564 has been assigned to Mr. 
Green and from his enthusiastic reports we expect a sizable 
Lightning fleet in Ireland soon. 


> There seems to be considerable rivalry between Fleet No. 5, 
Chicago Corinthian, and No. 56, Burnham Park,-both at the 
lower end of Lake Michigan. Lightnings from both fleets com- 
peted in the Chicago Corinthian Y. C. Sunlight Regatta and the 
George Orr Regatta during August. A. Jacobs, in Trio (No. 
422), took the honors in both events. Lionel J. Bere, in Lianne 
(No. 333), finished second in the first event with Charlie 
Kronawitter in Stormy (No. 646), finishing second in the George 
Orr Regatta. Leo Mauerer, in Hildegard (No. 418), had a third 
in both events. Fleet 56 took two firsts and a second and Chicago 
Corinthian Fleet 5 a second and two thirds. 


> Fleet 30, South Haven, Mich., completed its season’s sched- 
ule of ten regular championship races, as well as three races for 
the Commodores’ Cup and two races for the Past Commodores’ 
“beat your average” cup. 

Len Ladenburger, with Ward Webster and Henry Williams, 
in Joy (No. 753), won the regular championship series with nine 
firsts and a second. Chick Overton, in Chip (No. 577), won the 


Commodores’ Cup series and Jack Nixon, in Lark (No. 336), 
won the Past Commodores’ “‘beat your average”’ series. 


> While the Lightning has proven herself as a popular racing 
boat as well as a good family day sailer, word does come through 
occasionally of her merits for cruising. Bill Agerell, of Chicago 
describes “‘ Cruising in a Lightning” in the October Flashes and, 
according to Bill, it is lots of fun. 


> Address all communications to: Miss Nell Goodall, Execu- 
tive Secretary Lightning Class Association, Bank of South 
Haven Building, South Haven, Mich. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The USS Cod, flying 50 Japanese flags, and the USS Cochino, 
fresh from the building ways, checked in at Miami on Navy 
Day and gave civilians their first look below decks at subma- 
rines. It was fine having American submarines. In 1942 German 
subs made 107 successful local attacks, mostly on tankers, and 
49 of them in May. Commodore Howard Benson, who arrived 
about that time and has since kept a steady hand on the Gulf 
Sea Frontier and the Seventh Naval District, is himself an old 
submarine man. Attacks were cut to four in 1943 and none after 
that. The Commodore’s first command, USS H-? in 1913, had 
no bunks, no mess tables, no heat, no radar, no Momsen lungs, 
and no Sperry attack computors. In 1918 when I served in the 
H-2 she still had none of those things though she still was a good 
ship. So it felt good all over to see the whale of a lot of improve- 
ments these days. Training ships are now the O and R classes, 
such as were submerged at their berths during the September 
hurricane at Key West and came through all right. Helping in the 
training since 1944 have been two Italian subs which escaped 
the Germans and have since served as decoys and targets for the 
Key West anti-sub sound school. Whether any of our subs will be 
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RANGER will be available again 
\ for those who want the convenience 
a of shoal draft in a modern high- 

\ grade cruising boat. 38’ x 28’ x 
10516" (x3) 10": 





RANGER combines comfort and 
speed in a moderate draft easily 
driven hull with all outside ballast. 
Large enough to be really com- 
fortable below and on deck for four 
six footers, with speed enough to win 
races in fast company. 





Designer: FREDERICK C, GEIGER 
Builder: MORTON JOHNSON & CO., Bay Head, New Jersey 
Order now for Spring delivery. Full particulars from 


Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 











Ratsey & Lapthorn, uc. 


Sailmakers 
City Island Rew Pork 
Cel. City Island 8-1012 
€stablished 1790 











MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 


Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 
Long Life—Hard Finish—Saves Fuel ‘ 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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A Frame 


3 
Rotted! Stops Rot 


Here’s a house boat, up on the ways to replace a rotted frame 
beneath the planking. Rot is always insidious and dangerous, 
but especially so where wood meets wood in closed compart- 
ments on any boat. But Cuprinol treatment—by brush, spray 
or dip—will stop the rot, and insect borers, too. So, when you 
overhaul or repair, treat all the wood with Cuprinol, either 
by itself, or as a priming coat under paint or varnish. Ask for 
“Cuprinol”’ by name at Marine Supply Stores. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 8 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Mass. 


Pi 


FIGHTS WINTER 

















Navy vehicles during am- 
phibious operations. PiB 
flows easily . . . penetrates 

.. dries pliable...endures. 


Don’t let winter dampness 
corrode your engine and 








PAINT and VARNISH 
REMOVER 








Removes any coating 


WAX-FREE! 
No wash-off necessary! 
kkk 
Paint Removing Made 
Simple and Safe! 


Please send without obligation, 


LANDON PRODUCTS, INC. 
650 Clover St., Los A les 31, Calif. = rticulars of El Pico Paint 


nd Varnish Remover. 
Name 


Addr 





ignition during winter stor- 
age. PiB, amazing new 
liquid insulation, helps pre- 
vent the effects of moisture 
and dampness. PiB helps 


PiB helps make batteries 
last months longer, fights 
top-surface shorts. Use also 
on motor cars, industrial 
machinery, home appli- 





City. Zone. State 

















seal wiring, spark plugs, dis- 
tributor, battery against 
fresh and salt water. 


ances, planes. 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 


PiB isso effective it’s used 1-oz. bottle..75¢ 4-oz. bottle..$1.50 


on engines of Army and 









Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
‘Dept. O-6—60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Ask for PiB at service stations—hardware, electric, dep't stores! 
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SAILORS! AT LAST... 


A NON-FOULING MOORING BITT 
































A mooring bitt that will take either half hitches or small 
spliced eyes 





A mooring bitt with 
detachable pin that 
allows free movemént 
across the decks of 
sheet lines and mops 


The pin is held in place 
by a simple and fool 
proof locking device 
within the mooring bitt 
body 
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included in the fleet of inactive warships up the St. Johns River 
remains to be seen. It has been announced that of 2080 combat- 
ant vessels to be kept in fresh water and ready for service in 
twenty days, 753 will be tied up near Green Cove Springs. 


p> Cruising down from Annapolis, the Ernest H. Hartges are 
bringing a Wheeler sport fisherman which C. M. Robinson re- 
cently bought for runs between Fort Lauderdale and the Ba- 
hamas. Already at Fort Lauderdale is the 55’ motor houseboat 
Rosalie which Kenneth O’Meara brought down the inside route. 
She is tied up in the New River near the marine service station 
and showroom which Charles Roach is putting up. Commodore 
Chet Bentley of Larchmont is again bound down aboard 
Marchet III to base for the winter at Dick Goodhart’s new basin 
at Hollywood Beach. Coming down the Mississippi are a couple 
of Chris-Craft bound for Delray Beach. H. P. Furstenau, from 
Ludington, Michigan, is bringing down a 31-footer that he has 
just bought. Boone Porter of Louisville and James Davis of 
Miami are taking the former’s motor-sailer Grey Mist on a three 
months cruise to the Virgin Islands. 


> Fred V. Willis, of St. Augustine, has bought the twin screw 
Matthews 38 Sammy T. Maxwell Pinder, of Riviera Beach, has 
a new 32’ cruiser built by A. J. Roberts, of West Palm Beach, 
and powered with a Chrysler engine. Henry Summerfield, who 
owns the Fort Lauderdale Storage Basin, has a brand new 16’ 
tow boat with a Universal engine. Philip F. Schneider, of Miami 
Beach, has bought the 71’ Mathis houseboat Jinia from the 
W.S.A. During the war she served as barracks ship at Holly- 
wood. 


> E. Winson Reed, of Miami, has bought the 45’ auxiliary 
schooner Blue Waters II from Herbert A. Wooley, of Phila- 
delphia. She was built by Pendleton at Wiscasset, Maine. I. G. 
Shepard, of Tampa, has sold his 21’ utility cruiser Mary Lou to 
T. C. Davis, also of Tampa. 


p> A new winner made good in Jacksonville’s Comet class racing 
when Johnny Fewell took the autumn series with his Ginger. 
Murry McQaid had previously taken the summer series and the 
Gibbs Trophy. Carroll Milam, who had won the Class A spring 
series and tied in the summer, came back to take high point 
honors again in the fall. In Class B, Bamboo, bought by George 
Fletcher from Harold Bell, again proved best in her class. 


> The Miami-Nassau Race has been called off. Some of us hope 
that either this or a substitute cruising event can still be held 
in February. . . . The first Florida Sailing. Association regat- 
ta to be announced for this winter is the Miami Y.C. meet on 
March 17th. . .. The Clearwater Y.C. will hold the winter Snipe 
Class championships if Commodore Taver Bayly can find enough 
hotel rooms early in March. . . . Commodore Rafael Posso is 
working on a motor cruiser race from Miami to Havana. Such a 
race, sponsored by the Habana and the Biscayne Bay Y.C., was 
under consideration when the war broke. 








DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. } 
Established 1827 

35-36 South St., New York 4, N. Y; 
We Specialize in 


Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 


Also 





This type of mooring bitt is quick releasing to wet or frozen 
ropes 








é 
For more descriptive literature see your local dealer or write direct 


Watch for other marine hardware developments by 


SISKA PRODUCTS CO. 
Marine Hardware 
7 1272 Wayburn Avenue, Detroit 30, Michigan 

















Hemp Bolt Rope 
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appeal to the sailing novice as well as the saltiest mariner. She 
isa well balanced, easily handled cruiser embodying all the com- 
fort and livableness possible in a boat of her size...a stock boat — 


with: time-tested principles of yacht design and construction. 





Orders Now Being Accepted. Write For Descriptive Brochure. 







DESIGNED By. 
JOHN G. ALDEN 


1 ‘HINCKLEY.21 i isa trim, distinctive little yacht that will 








carefully put together by experienced yacht builders in accordance 


8 led ballast—all outside 
@ Oak keel~frames—deck beams 
@ Mahogany trim inside and out . 
@ Sitka Spruce hollow spars 


© Bronze fittings throughout 
@ Self-bailing cockpit 

@ 4cylinder gasoline engine 
e Copper gas and water tanks 


Maine’ s healt Producer. of Ausiliary Sailboats. 











Actual Sizes — Approx. 9 x 9% inches 


Representative of a job you are doing — or have 
done — in the COAST GUARD, COAST GUARD 
RESERVE, or NAVY. A beautiful wall plaque of cast 
bronze. Set on solid black walnut, lacquer finished 


cast bronze name plate to match. Positive flush type 
hanger. 


———__ 


FOR YOUR LIVING ROOM, DEN OR OFFICE. 
MADE TO-LAST MORE THAN A LIFETIME. 


ORDER AT ONCE FOR 
EARLY DELIVERY 


onty *40-75 postpaiv 





KREBS BROS. MILL 
9004 So. Wayne Rd., Romulus, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me the plaque as checked: 


Name. 
C] U.S. Navy : 


C1 U.S.C.G. 1790 Address. 
CJ U.S.C.G. Reserve 





Please Print 





City. State. 
(C7 $10.75 with order (0 $1.25 with order, Bal. C.O.D. 
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For quality, beauty, durability and prac- 
ticability Attwood Hardware and Fittings are 
unexcelled. That's why naval architects and 
boat builders are standardizing on Attwood 
equipment for the new pleasure boat fleets. 


DEALERS: Apply now for dis- 
tributorship in your territory 


Write for new catalog just issued. 


- 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 











YACHTING 
GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


p> Gail deJarnette, who was winner of 12 races out of 14 starts 
in his Star Solo, was voted the outstanding skipper of the South- 
ern Y.C. for the 1945 season by the race committee. He will 
have his name engraved on the Commodore Charles A. Tessier, 
Jr., memorial plaque which hangs in a prominent place in the 
New Orleans clubhouse. Seldon Cass, a teen-age skipper who 
sailed Dixie Girl with success in the cutter class, was voted the 
second best skipper of the year. 


> Calm weather and other unforeseen difficulties have delayed 
completion of the Pensacola, Fla., Y.C’s Kennedy Cup ‘‘cock o’ 
the walk” series in which each qualified skipper sails five races. 
Only 13 of the 17 scheduled races had been sailed at this writing. 
Leader was Ed Horne, a 17-year-old skipper with a constant 
grin. He had a percentage of 93.3, having scored two firsts and 
one second in his three races to date. 

Other high-ranking skippers in the series were Oscar N. Shep- 
pard and R. C. Stevens, each with 90 per cent and 18 points; 
Doug Heard, 80 per cent and 12 points, and Angus McMillan, 
73.3 per cent and 11 points. 


> The Pensacola Y.C. awarded trophies for the season at the 
inaugural Commodore’s Ball, which, incidentally, was staged on 
the occasion of Commodore Rox Cowley’s birthday. Angus 
MeMillan, enthusiastic and hard-working Fish Class chairman 
for the club, was awarded the coveted Cowley Trophy with due 
ceremony and Rae Lou Witherill was given the Dan Shepard 
Trophy. 


> Plans to sail off a tie between the Buccaneer Y.C., of Mobile, 
Ala., and the Pensacola Y.C. during the Lipton Cup series at 
Panama City, Fla., having been prevented due to a postponed 
race in the title series, trustees for the huge trophy decided to 
allow the Buccaneers to have possession of the Candler Cup 
until January 1st and the Pensacola club to hold it from Jan- 
uary Ist until the 1946 series is sailed in May. 

St. Andrews Bay Y.C. plans to play host to the Candler Cup 
series next spring. 


> Mack Lewis has had his name engraved on the Joseph T. 
Bennett, Jr., Trophy of the St. Andrews Bay Y.C. for the second 
year in succession as a result of his scoring most points for his 
club in the Lipton races. He’s won his race the past two years. 
This memorial trophy has been established by the parents of 
Joe Bennett, Jr., a promising junior skipper who was killed in 
action while serving with the Navy aboard the USS Leary. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The only major dinghy event in October this year was the 
fourth annual Coast Guard Academy Invitation Quadrangular, 
sailed on the Thames on October 7th. It is a unique event since 
the regatta is contested in three different types of racing craft: 
Stars, sloop-rigged International 14’ Dinghies carrying genoas 
and parachutes, and the normal cat-rigged 12’ dinghies, and 
each college enters four crews. 


> This year, the home Coast Guard team prevailed for the 
second time in four sailings defeating M.I.T., 1944 winner, by 
a single point. Coast Guard scored 102, Tech, 101; Tufts, 78; 
and Yale, 53. It was a battle all the way with honors evenly dis- 
tributed. Johnny Clark, of Coast Guard, won over Tech’s Dan 
Greenbaum, 26-24, in the Stars; M.I.T., using Charlie Hunt, 
Alfred LaFountain, and John Marvin as skippers, prevailed in 
the 12-footers by 55-54 over the Cadets’ pairing of Bill Page and 
Bob Parkhurst; and there was a stand-off in the 14-footers where 
Tech’s Leigh Brite, Coast Guard’s Alfred Tatman, and Tufts’ 
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ht or PLEAS 


URE CRAFT 


DESIGNING, BUILDING 
RECONDITIONING 
s eS ms . PS * 


Wood or Steel 





* 





STORAGE, REPAIR | 


FITTING OUT 
* 


Sail or Power 


ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





“BLUE NOSE” 
Scale model of famous fishing schooner ‘SBLUE 
NOSE.” 81 in. over all. 8 sails. $600.00. Photo 20¢. 
SALTY ACCESSORIES FOR 
DEN OR GAME ROOM 
Decorative Portlight 
Decorative Ring Buoy 
Ring Buoy Ash Tray 
Send self-addressed, stamped envelope for photo and prices 
CORK RING BUOYS 
17 in. and 19 in. only 
Finished with non-yellowing crack-proof enamel. 
Ready to letter. $6.00 each. Limited quantity. 
CANVAS LOG AND ICE CARRIER 
$2.00 each, postpaid 


NAUTICAL NUGGETS 
Nantucket, Mass. 





GOOD NEWS! Now Hazard ‘“KORGODLESS”’ rigging 
and TRU «LOC fittings (made of 18/8 stainless colt are 
available for civilian use. They’re home from the war — 
ready for peaceful waters! Of course, boatyard stocks 
are still pretty low and some delays in delivery may 
ensue for the next few months. But even these delays can 
largely be avoided or shortened if you will tell us now of 
your plans for early next spring. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
gums AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC.mmmmm 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 











FESTIVE FOOD 
DELIGHTS 


PATE DE FOIE with 
TRUFFLES. A perfection- 
ist’s blend. 7 oz., 3 for $3.30; 
$13 per dozen. 
GARGANTUAN OLIVES. 
9 oz. jar, 3 for $2.25; $8.90 
per dozen. 
LOBSTER PASTE. A 
wonderful canape spread. 4 
oz., 3 for 95c; $3.75 per 
dozen. . 
WHOLE DATES IN 
BRANDY. For fruit cups or desserts. 16 oz. jar, 3 for $3.95; $15.75 per dozen. 
WHOLE KUMQUATS with Brandy. 15 oz. jar, 3 for $2.50; $9.75 per dozen. 
GENUINE RUSSIAN CAVIAR. A favorite luxury. 1 oz. jar, 3 for $3.95; 
$15.75 per dozen — 2 oz. jar, $2.65 each; 3 for $7.90 — 4 oz. jar, $5.25 each; 3 for 
15.50. 


Siam ater 





Write for New Food Folder 
EPICURE’S FOOD MART 
132-138 Church St., Dept. YT,N. Y.8 
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Sail on Ice this Winter! 


Order your ice boat now. 
Write for 

Tahvelaulelilolamelale mm oldie -xy 
HAGERTY 

Cohasset, Mass. 











ICE BOATS 
:s ag, nen Wale x 





























































Whistles blow, bells clang and fire engines 
dash to someone’s home. It’s all very ex- 
citing and dramatic— unless it’s your home! 
And remember it could be unless you have 
proper fire protection. Avoid the disaster of 
fire. Keep Pyrene extinguishers handy in 
your home, your cabin, your boat and your 
car. Buy a Pyrene extinguisher today at 
your hardware and department store or 
automotive dealer. 

“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 


—Free booklet of household hints sent on request. 


BY THE WAY: WHEN DID YOU LAST TEST | 
THE FIRE EXTINGUISHERS IN YOUR HOME? 
BE SAFE. KEEP A PYRENE REFILL HANDY 


ia 
Purene Manufacturing Compa 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
Affiliated with the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. - 

































































BUY AND KEEP 
VICTORY BONDS 


" 


~— 

















NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 
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Wilco Life Preservers, cushions and ring 
buoys meet all Government requirements. 
And besides this safety factor, Wilco 
marine equipment is trimly designed to 
grace the finest craft by a manufacturer 
with a quarter century of experience. 


WILBER & SON 


116 NEW MONTGOMERY ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 


BEATTLE SALES OFFICE 
R. C. King & Co. 
1112 Second Avenue 
Seattle 1, Wash. 





Johnny Shaughnessy each scored 22 points. It was light air 
racing throughout as the lead seesawed from start to finish. 


> While many of the other colleges were inactive, Coast Guard 
enjoyed a most successful month. The week after winning the 
“‘Coast Guard Quad,” the Cadets journeyed to the Severn where 
they won their most impressive victory yet over Navy in a 
series of six dual meets. Sailing Navy’s 14-footers in hard west- 
erly winds, the Coast Guard skippers Billy Page, Alf Tatman, 
Bob Parkhurst, Whit Goddu and Larry White won every race 
and took the majority of the seconds and thirds. The score was 
108 to 73 as Coast Guard won its fourth victory in six dual 
meets. Tatman was high scorer with 33 points as Peter Jefferson 
led the Navy team. 


> Coast Guard won a pair of home-and-home dual meets from 
the Merchant Marine Academy of Kings Point. In the first, 
sailed at New London, October 6th, the Cadets — using substi- 
tutes freely in a six-crew match — won by 407 to 311 although 
the Kings Point team made several of the individual races close. 
In the return match at Kings Point, October 20th, the issue was 
decided by four points, 196 to 192 and, although Coast Guard 
held the lead throughout the series, Kings Point twice took their 
measure by comfortable scores in single races. Cadet Midship- 
man Jimmy Johns was high scorer in both matches as Barry 
How and Alfred Tatman led the Coast Guard team on the 
respective occasions. 


> In the number of competing colleges, a regatta, with eight 
teams represented, at M.I.T. on October 14th, was the largest 
held during the month. Tech won this three-crew regatta with a 
score of 65 points. Harvard was second with 57 as Tufts scored 
48; Kings Point, 43; Brown, 42; Holy Cross, 38; Northeastern, 
34; and Worcester Tech, 10. High point skipper was Charlie 
Hunt, of Tech, with 27 in the third division, as Harvard’s 
Augustus Putnam, Jr., led in the first with 23 and M.I.T.’s 
Johnny Marvin topped the second with 24 points. 








> The first college club to resume competition and active status 
in the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. after V-J Day was the Rhode 
Island State College B.C., which had been inactive since the fall 
of 1942. It elected Ralph Potter as commodore and at once 
entered crews to compete in the Schell Trophy Regatta, No- 
vember 4th. 


> The end of the war also brought the official announcement 
from Drexel Tech’s sailing club that it would resume competi- 
tion next spring and, like Rhode Island, seek reinstatement to 
active status as an Associate Member. About the same time, 
Bill Trubee, Princeton’s last active commodore, although still 
in the Army, paid a call on the Secretary at New London to an- 
nounce that the Princeton Y.C. was going ahead with plans to 
get back into competition by spring. So it looks as though 
I.C.Y.R.A. activities will be once more up to prewar standards 
in 1946, with a great deal of potential interest building up for 
the more distant future among newcomers. 


> In strong westnorthwest winds on October 27th, M.I.T. won 
a close quadrangular regatta from Navy, Kings Point and the 
N.Y. Maritime Academy on the Severn. Tech scored 70 points 
to the Midshipmen’s 69, Kings Point’s 58, and NYMA’s 38. 
Each institution was represented by two crews racing Interna- 
tional 14-Footers and one sailing knockabouts. Navy’s Peter 
Jefferson was high point scorer with 31 as Tech’s Dan Green- 
baum and King’s Point’s Jimmy Johns each tallied 28. 


> The I.C.Y.R.A. will hold a mid-winter meeting this year. The 
date has been set for January 26th in New York City at an hour 
and place to be announced. A committee of faculty representa- 
tives and executive committee members has been appointed to 
study the organization of the I.C.Y.R.A. and make a report on 
revision of the set-up. The executive committee is anxious to 
have a full representation of the member clubs and their faculty 
advisors ready to act on these recommendations at the meeting 
as some important changes are anticipated. 
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PROVEN DESIGN AND 
.._ CONSTRUCTION 


CLINKER-BUILT FOR 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 
AND LONGER LIFE 


400H in 
* 11, 13, AND 15 FT. OUTBOARDS p 
* 16, 18, 20, AND 22 FT. INBOARD RUNABOUTS 
* A NEW 18 FT. MEDIUM SPEED “ISLANDER” INBOARD 
SEND US YOUR NAME FOR LITERATURE NOW UNDER PREPARATION 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS siicisy "rita 








MEET 2 TROUBLE-SHOOTERS! 


The large craft’s a 112/ 
British Fairmile, the 
smaller, a 33’ Hig- 
gins landing boat — 
powered respectively 
by Hall-Scott DE- 
FENDER and IN- 
VADER engines. 
Every time there’s a 
landing operation it’s 
“D day” for these in- 
_ valuable and_ reliable 
trouble-shooters! 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY, New York 8, N. Y. 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
—— 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Maziufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 














Give Books to Your Yachting Friends 
SCIENCE OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


By Henry Stommel. You'll want to read this atiquaietine new book 
which unfolds the natural mysteries of the seas. nating,”’ says 
Scientific American — ighly es,” says Scientific Book Club 
Review. Lavishly illustrate: - $2.5 


HANDBOOK OF KNOTS 


By Raoul Graumont. The handy pocket-sized introduction to rope 
work that yachtsmen, fishermen, Scouts, seamen have asked for. Over 
400 knots and braids are clearly explained and are pictured in 47 full-page 
photographs. Just Published. $1.00 paper bound; $1.75 cloth bound. 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna C.-Colcord. ‘‘A must for every sea shelf,’’ says Al Chase of 
the Chicago Tribune. Every sea-minded man will want this salty collec- 
tion of over 1,000 seafarer’s words that have swallowed the anchor. $2.25 


Send for New Free Catalog ‘'Y” « At Your Bookstore or Direct 


@ CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
241 West 23rd St. ¢ Dept. Y © New York 11, N. Y. 





New S-N Reverse & Reduction Gears especially de- 
signed for Heavy Duty Diesel engines. Write for in- 
formation. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 
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AMA Ci 
Rums 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURER'S ASSOCIATION (OF 
JAMAICA), LTD.—-KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 
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ALSPAR Marine Paints are “tested in the waters 

of the world.’’ The water of the Mississippi is a 
problem too, for it has certain chemical elements which 
we must know about. That’s why we bring the water 
to our laboratories to analyze and to make marine 
paints that can take what “Ol’ Miss” hands out. 


‘For years, we have secured water from all over the 
world, for Valspar Marine Paints are used the world 
over. They must stand up wherever they are used. 
Almost every water has characteristics of its own. 
Then there is another important factor—marine paints 
must stand, for long periods, the ice cold waters of the 
Arctic and the warm waters of tropic seas. To make the 
marine finishes for use on waters everywhere and make 
them right requires a lot of time, skill and no little 
expense. 


Valspar Marine Paints are made to be worthy of the 
name VALSPAR. They are made for the man who loves 
his boat and they are made by the people who love their 
finishes and who leave no stone unturned to produce 
the very best. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for -. 
* Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Newton D. Baker, III, was elected commodore of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C. at the annual meeting of that organization in 
October. 

The new commodore, known to everyone at the club as 
“Jack,” is an enthusiastic small boat skipper; in fact, he is the 
present ruler of the Mentor Snipe fleet, having amassed the grand 
total of 1680 points during the past season to lead his nearest. 
competitor by some 65 points. 

S. B. (Ghost) Taylor is the new vice commodore, with Wilbur 
Prescott, 1945 secretary, rear commodore. 8. K. Wellman, Gus 
Kaercher and Commodore Baker were elected directors for 
three-year terms. 


> The annual sailors’ dinner at the Mentor Harbor Y.C. on 
October 20th was the official wind-up of a successful racing 
season. Following the dinner, prizes were presented to the win- 
ners by J. Howard Morris, chairman of the race committee. 

Hal Kneen won the club championship in the Great Lakes 
21 Class with his Delilah. Dick Newpher was second with Nana 
Too and James L. Myers took third place with Senorita. 

In the Interlake Class, the honors went to Bob Cornell with 
his Bo-K. C. R. Wedler took second place with Sea Baron, with 
William Wright’s Baby third. 

Hank Verbsky won a close battle for Lightning honors with 
his Greta Anne II over Mary Lou Wallace who took second place 
with her Hi-Heels. Stan Gridley was third with Mari Jan. 

Snipe honors went to the new commodore-elect, Jack Baker, 
with his V. Bob Wilson took second honors with Poco Jofand 
John Dixon was third with Kittiwake. t. 

The hard-fought auxiliary class championship went to Charles 
F. Stewart, 1944 commodore, in his Bounty Duchess. Commo- 
dore Richard Bostwick was second with Falcon IJ and third 
honors went to Ray Higgins with Marbara. 


> Harold Bennett, of the Cleveland Y.C., has joined the Cleve- 
land ‘Yacht & Supply Co. as sales representative. 


> Liberty B. Ware of the Cleveland Y.C. has sold his Class"R 
racing sloop Gypsy to Peter Ball, formerly owner and skipper of 
Wanderer X. Gypsy was designed by Frank C. Paine and built 
by the George Lawley & Son Corp. for Charles Francis Adams, 
of Boston, in 1928. 


> Commander Stanley Gardiner, USNR, is back in civies 
again after five years service with the Navy. Dr. Gardiner is a 
past commodore of the Cleveland Y.C. and the Inter-Lake Y.A. 


> Howard Dearborn, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold his Gar 
Wood Overniter to Allen H. Wolfe, of Columbus, O., who will 
use her at Sandusky. . . . Russ Jack, of the Cleveland Y.C., 
owner of the auxiliary sloop Elf, has bought the 30-Square- 
Metre Porky from Niles Hammick. 


Designed bye 


__DAIR-'N. LONG and ASSOCIATES 
Navel Architects and Marine Engineers 


Architects Bldg.; Los Angeles 13, Calif.» Phone Michigan 2422 


Power aud iene Commercial Vessels 
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We Repeat . . . No Matter What Type Boat It Is 


cs | 


HELPS MAKE IT BETTER! 


High favorites among boat owners and builders for over a 
generation. For better results — demand Stay-Tite! 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dep?. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 














































JOYS 
SAILS! 


One hundred years of ex- 
perience in building fine 
yacht sails. Complete line 
of marine supplies. 
















































Water Purification Kits 


You may now purify the fresh water in your 
tanks at small cost. The Navy has used thou- 
sands of these Kits for their small boats. No 
taste or odor. Any tank water is made sterile 
and fit to drink. Kits last one year. Price 


$5.00. 


SUNLIGHT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Phillipsdale, R. I. 












JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














THE WINSLOW FOUR-SUM 


A Cruising Boat That Really Sails! 


There are no “ifs” or “"maybes” about 
the Winslow Four-Sum's sailing ability. 
Late last summer and all fall long 
scores of enthusiastic skippers took 
their turns at putting “HORNPIPE,” 
first of the Winslow Four-Sums, 
through her paces. "Livelier than could 
be expected in light airs,” they said. 
“Has an unbelievable ‘big boat’ feel 
in heavy going!” 

Enjoy yourself aboard this 28-foot 
auxiliary that really sails next sum- 
mer! There is still time to own this real 
cruising boat with comfortable ac- 
: ARE commodations for four. But order 

NOW ... write today. 
“HORNPIPE,” first of the Winslow Four-Sums, can be inspected all winter at the 
Post Road Boat Yard, Mamaroneck, N, Y. 


MALCOLM SEAVEY & COMPANY, Boatbuilders 


Thomaston, Maine 











DESIGNERS ¢ ENGINEERS « 
MANUFACTURERS 
OF A COMPLETE LINE OF DECK, 
CABIN AND UNDERWATER FIT- 
TINGS FOR POWER AND SAIL 


Complete Line in Stock or Manufactured 
to Stock Boat Builders Specifications 


DURKEE MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Grasmere, Staten Island 4, N.Y. + 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 


For Your Pleasure. 


Jensen will completely 
furnish or redecorate your 


yacht in time for an early 





spring sailing. 


INTERIORS, 2ND FLOOR 














%. GEORG JENSEN INC. 
AK Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street 


New York 
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“BULLS-EYE” 
1214-FOOTER 
1514 LO.A. 


‘Unquestionably the most 
popular small open sailing 
sloop of its type. Safe, fast 
and comfortable. Built by 
Quincy Adams. Certified by 
Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 


$1250 


F.O.B. 
Quincy, Mass. 


Licensed Builder and Sales Representative 
in the New England and New York area. 


UINCY ADAMS 
YACHT YARD Inc. 
MASS. 


QUINCY - 














Say 
SANDS 


... and get the best! 


It costs no more to have the satisfac- 
tion of a real SANDS installation—and 
your boat will be safe! 

The name SANDS is on every gen- 
uine Sands toilet. 

A model for every boat—see your 
dealer. 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable’’ Marine Equipment 
Since 1847 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 








Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS = 


MARINE PLUMBING 2 
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YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> During the past summer, there was keen Snipe competition 
at the Youngstown Y.C. The T.L.B. Lyster Trophy given for 
the June series was won by Tom Breymier in Spook. Nick 
Hinckley, in Coot, won the July series and the Ritzhaupt Trophy. 
Don Allen, in Minx, captured two trophies, the Junior Skipper 
Trophy and the coveted Commodore Arnold Mayer Trophy 
given for the Club High Point Championship. 


> New officers elected for the 1946 season at Y.Y.C. are as 
follows: Commodore, Will Alban Cannon, Sr.; vice-commodore, 
Charles J. Spaulding; rear-commodore, John A. Williamson; 
fleet captain, H. C. Yale; secretary-treasury, John Richelsen, 
Jr.; sailing secretary, George N. White. Mrs. White is not offi- 
cially recognized but she will carry on her labors of previous 
years and apply all handicaps to determine the winners. 


> Members of Y.Y.C. deeply regret the death of Major John C. 
Hollock who lost his life on October 10th in an airplane crash in 
Subic Bay, Philippine Islands. He had completed over 400 hours 
as the pilot of a Liberator Bomber. At ¥.Y.C., he was well 
known as a crew member in several of the cruising boats. Our 
sincerest sympathy is extended to his relatives and friends. 


a 
> The “Bosuns”’ of the Buffalo Y.C. held their first meeting 
of the present season on November 3rd. This organization is 


given much credit for the recent increased activity during the 
winter at B.Y.C. 


> Peter C. Schmitt of B.Y.C. has sold his 46’ yawl Ginita to 
Kenneth A. Cool, of Cleveland. Ginita, built by Lawley, has 


been a familiar sight here for years. Her new home will be 
Rocky River. 


> Burt Dean, of B.Y.C., has sold his Winabout Puffin to Ray 
G. Gur, also of B.Y.C. It is rumored that Burt wants some- 
thing bigger. 


>" Maleo, A. M. (Pete) Stetler, of the Buffalo C.C., and B.Y.C. 
has been sold to P. H. Davis, Jr., of Erie, Pa. Pete and Gertrude 
Stetler have cruised and raced Maleo in eastern Lake Erie for 
about five years. In her they have won many prizes both at 
B.C.C. and B.Y.C. Maleo was sailed to her new home during the 
middle of October. 

The Stetlers are buying one of the Pilot Class whose plans 
were published in YacuTiNG in the October issue. The new boat 
will be one of six to be built by the Fisher Boat Works, of 
Detroit. Bronze fastened, with bronze strapping and. stainless 
steel rigging, the new ship should readily replace the somewhat 
smaller Maleo. Her name will be Maleo II. 


> Austin F. Logan, of B.C.C., has sold his Lightning Hurikan 
(No. 1284) to Fred Banfield of the same club. Austin expects to 
have another Lightning before the racing begins next spring. 


FROM SOUTHERN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Theodore Frothingham 


> As the winter season draws near few yachts are left in our 
harbors and along our waterways. Most of them are safely 
hauled out or in wet storage for the winter. A few have made the 
long migration to southern waters. Most of the boating enthu- 
siasts are spending their spare time poring over charts and 
tide tables, plotting new courses to old haunts, or planning 
spring reconditioning work and improvements which will make 
the 1946 season the best ever. 


> The Federal and State government and the Coast Guard are 
starting plans and work on harbor improvements. Work is 
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What's the other thing 


we ought to do this 
[Jhristmas ° 


F® the last four years, the Christmas 
phrase “Peace on earth, good will to 
man” has had a pretty hollow, bitter ring. 

This year, it won’t. 

And surely, one thing each of us will 
want to do this Christmas is to give thanks 
that peace has finally come to us—both 
peace and victory. 


One other thing we ought to do: 


In our giving, this year, let’s choose—. 


first—the kind of gift that helped to bring 
us peace and victory and will now help us 
to enjoy them. * 


Victory Bonds take care of the men who 
fought for us—provide money to heal 
them, to, give them a fresh start in the 
country they saved. 

Victory Bonds help to insure a sound, 
prosperous country for us all to live and 
work in. 2 

Victory Bonds mean protection in emer- 
gencies—and extra cash for things we want 
to do ten years from now. 

Choose—first—the finest gift in all the 
world, this Christmas. 


Give Victory Bonds! 


Give the finest gift of all 
~ VICTORY BONDS! 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement — 
prepared under auspices of Treasury Department 
and War Advertising Council 
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HANGING BOOKSHELF 
A Nautical Gift 


Authentic Navy Pilot’s Ladder, rigged for hanging in a 
den, cabin, finished basement or children's bed or play- 
room. Beautifully finished, in varnished hard wood, hemp 
rope and real ship's fittings, Fastenings included for any 
wall, Price—$10.00 two shelves .. he 5.00 three 
shelves. Delivered U.S.A. 






Seaeeeeneee ORDER FOR GIFT pe eeeeeee 
" PHB COMPANY - 

170 John Street, New York 7, New York a 

Enclosed_find check or money order for .... Book- ® 

shelves, a 

~~ O two-shelf type O three-shelf type . 

“ " : 68 Och «sas aad ey weraaba? wa'ss-s ah ste ana = 
Niche: @ a 
a high, 16¥2 inches © sweat... mp Nese» <n 
wide, 612 Inches deep e . 
2 cas a acieae «haan a Ra 6 oe cag SNS huis Soin itielg Sue's a 








EARLY DELIVERY 


SOUNDVIEW MARINE 
RADIO RECEIVERS 


Incorporating the most ad- 
vanced features of modern 
radio design with every 
new innovation known to 
radio science, 


3 POPULAR MODELS 
EXCLUSIVELY MARINE! 


6—12—32 VOLT OR BATTERY SELF-CONTAINED 
Proven the Finest Marine Radios Before the War — Now Better Than Ever! 
Territories Open for Distributors and Dealers Write or Wire 


‘SOUNDVIEW MARINE COMPANY, INC. 
267 CITY ISLAND AVE., CITY ISLAND, BRONX 64, N. Y. 
"The Ultimate in Marine Receivers” 
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U. S. NAVY 
Irregular PARKA SUITS 


Two-piece with hood. Zipper or snap or lace 
front, Pants have shoulder straps. Made of wa- 
terproof cloth, worn, by Navy personnel afloat. 
Ideal for boating, fishing and hunting. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, 


Price: $12.00 per suit 
Also 
U.S. Army Sheep-Lined Pilot Boots. ...$15.00 
Medium Weight Hip Rubber Boots.... $7.95 
Armpit Rubber Boot Waders..... TVeees $15.00 
Army Barrack's Bags... ..eeeeeseen. $1.50 


Send check or money order to 


SCHOFIELD'S FLYING EQUIPMENT 


Commercial Square ° 





East Weymouth, Mass. 











NEW SHIPMATE PRESSURE ALCOHOL STOVE 





Features: One-piece body, 20-gauge cold-rolled steel: cast bronze 
burners; combination pressure and contents gauge: all fastenings brass 
or stainless steel; valve handles of special non-heat-conducting plastic: 
sheet-brass tank with cast bronze ends with integrated pump, capacity 
Ye -gallon. Stove can be equipped with one-way gimbals. See your 
dealer or write direct to 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
10 Canal Street Stamford, Conn. 




































woop. 
PUSSY* 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
and youngster 
training, and for 
Club Classes. 


AN IDEAL BOAT TO EXPLORE THE LARGE 
STRETCHES OF SHOAL WATERS IN THE SOUTH 
Trade Mark Registered 


Now available for immediate delivery 
Price $435.00 F.0.B. New Bedford 


ae ae 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS 














| Palmer Scott E Co, le 








NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HUDSON AMERICAN’s NEW Clipper 
MARINE RADIO RECEIVER 


Listen to your favorite radio programs while afloat! Also tune in on 
the short waves; marine, police, Coast Guard and ship gossip with 
thisnew “CLIPPER.” The first radio receiver ever designed solely for 
marine use. Not a revamped home receiver chassis in a new cabinet 
—but marine throughout. Handsome etched panel, metal case, low 
drain tubes, tropicalized and engineered to the same superlative 
standards as the famous HUDSON AMERICAN MARINE RADIO 
TELEPHONES. 


Write for detailed information Y-12 


z HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATIO 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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under way at East Dennis on Cape Cod Bay to create a harbor 
where, for many years past, there has been almost no water at 
low tide. A host of boat owners there are eagerly awaiting the 
opportunity to avail themselves of the new facilities. 

At Hyannis, bids are out for a new lighthouse to mark the 
eastern end of the stone breakwater and replace the one that 
was destroyed by the hurricane of September 1944. 

At the mouth of Bass River, work on the west jetty, which 
was almost wiped out by the hurricane, is well along, and a stone 
breakwater replaces the old structure. Shortly a light is to be 
reéstablished, which went down before the onslaughts of the sea 
in the pre-war years. 

Before another summer the harbor lights at Cotuit, Osterville, 
Harwichport and Chatham will, no doubt be burning, and the 
many lighted buoys and lightships that dot this area will be 
back on their prewar basis 


> From Woods Hole comes news of a regatta during the sum- 
mer of 1946 for the Buzzards Bay Class, to be held off Quissett 
Harbor. Dates and further particulars will be forthcoming from 
Commodore Norman. 


p> The members of the Beetle Cat Association are forming plans 
to meet in Providence, R. I., or Taunton, Mass., to discuss their 
ideas for the annual Beetle Cat Regatta. John G. Howard, Jr., 
of Barnstable, Mass., Leon Nickerson of Providence, R. I., and 
Edward Street of Bristol, R. I., are the present leaders of the 
Beetle Cat Association. 


> The demand for Crosby Senior 25’ knockabouts is overwhelm- 
ing the builders at Osterville. These boats were first raced at 
Wianno and are now regularly scheduled at Hyannis, Hyannis- 
port, Bass River and Harwichport as well. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


> Any bedeviled sailor with a boat to lay up, the wind blowing 
a gale right from the shipyards, no crew, no help in the yards, 
screens to come down and storm windows to go up at home, 
‘leaves a foot deep on the lawn and such trivial matters as busi- 
ness, knows that the one-armed paper-hanger was simply run- 
ning in neutral. The Chinese have a goddess with a hundred 
hands. What a rig for a yachtsman! 


> There has been no lack of breezes on Lake Michigan this fall. 
In fact, the column title is, in retrospect, a masterpiece of 
understatement. The disruption of races by high winds and 
heavy seas has repeatedly been reported in this column, not to 
speak of the many cruises which were “‘loused up”’ by weather. 
Further evidence comes from Don DeWitt, of Oconto, Wis., 
who reports that in a squall a five-man rubber dinghy being 
towed by BenoiteWittig’s Gray Ghost took off from the water, 
rose 20’ into the air, swung in several violent circles and finally 
struck the mizzen shrouds hard enough to bend a 34” turn- 
buckle double. The crew had to cut it loose to end the beating. 


> When the keen zip of October weather caught certain skip- 
pers with their long-handled jobs still at the laundry from last : 
season, they apparently turned en masse to the Mississippi River 
run to milder climes. Ned Sheridan was one of the first in his 
new power boat Nichevo, which is said to mean “‘I should worry” 
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FOSTER BOAT CO. 


/ 


CHARLEVOIX * fhe Deaf 


MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS» ROWBOATS : DINGHIES 


OARS * PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 









PENNANTS 
‘SAIL BOATS 


improved Electric Cabia 
Heaters 6, 12 or 32 


PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE» LAMPS HARDWARE SAILBOAT EQUIPMENT 
1940 PITKIN AVE. BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 
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THE OBJECTIVE 
THEORY 





STOCK MARKET TREND SERVICE, INC. 


185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





An invaluable aid in handling large estates 
or funds. Limited Clientele. Interview by ap- 
pointment only. 

















Aboy! “yacHTING’ READER: 


If you subscribe for YACHTING, and your subscription expires with this 
or the next issue, you will be doing yourself and us a great favor if you 
send in your renewal NOW. 

For the past several years there have been so very many Christmas 
gift subscriptions sent in during the holiday rush that our supply of 
January copies has been insufficient to take care of all late renewals. 

By renewing your subscription NOW, you will materially assist us in 
giving you the service that we strive to render—and you will be assured 
of receiving, without delay, a big January number—more important 
than ever. Be sure the continuity of your subscription is not interrupted. 


Do It Right 6 SUBSCRIPTION 
Now! Yachting DEPARTMENT 
205 East 42nd Street e New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pertection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
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ne asa 49’ 11” 
Casey Boats are pleasure SF ene 39’ 0” 
proven for cruising Beam....... 12’ 6” 


or racing 
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THE NEW CASEY 50-FOOT STANDARD AUXILIARY 


Casey 36’, 39’, 45’, and 50’ Standard auxiliaries may be had 
in cutter, yawl, or ketch rigs ‘and in keel or’ centerboard models. Red 
Wing power provides speed of nearly 7 knots. 


We are also building 14’ and 16’ Cape Cod catboats for day 
sailing and for the. children. 


Experience of nearly 40 years of fine yacht building will assure 
you of quality and excellence of design and build. 


We are now accepting contracts for Spring 1946 delivery. 


Casey Boats are rarely offered for sale, they sell themselves 


CASEY TS BUILDING tyiccae denned INC. 





rFatrnaver 


Members of Atlantic Coast Boot Builders and Repairers Association, Inc. 











Model 3100 
Reversible Pump 


Centrifugal Pump 


Combination Foot Valve 
and Strainer. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF PUMPS FOR SPECIAL 
NEEDS. Famous for soundly engineered reliability, Marine 
Products has set a record for world-wide service and low 
maintenance costs. Use M-P equipment in your field. 


nduitrial C2) Marine 


EWS IME ER EO EQUIPMENT 


MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE, © DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


CESS 


Model 3600 Electric Pump 


Clutch and Pump 
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in Russian. There may be a lesson in this flouting of fate as Ned 
was last reported at St. Louis wiring frantically for new main 
bearings. . . . Al Bennett, owner of the power boat Shadoc II 
and veteran skipper at Jackson Park Y.C., is piloting the power 
boat Anon, owned by Wm. Cox and Chas. Zint, southward. He 
reported from Helena, Ark., that the sole damage so far had been 
one bent wheel. He was last heard from at Greenville, Miss. . . . 
The “P” boat Joyant, owned by Charles Granville, and the 
ketch Breeze, owned by.J. W. Worth, of the Waukegan Y.C., are 
also on their way south. Breeze will probably be sold in the south, 
but the owner’s intentions as to Joyant are not known. Rumors 
of others making the trek south are thick. How do they do it? 


> A shorter week-end river cruise also getting popular with the 
power boys is the run to Starved Rock. Over the Labor Day 
holiday, a fleet of eight boats from the Southern Shore Y.C. 
made the trip. It was reported to be great fun by George 
Schaeffer,’ a guest in Dot-Mar owned .by Charles and Robert 
Deinpster. 


Bill Whalen, hearty and happy extrovert from Jackson Park 
Y.C., long time skipper of Audax, now Capt. William Whalen, 
AUS, back from the wars minus his left hand but as whole- 
souled as ever, is not only going to sail again but will have an 
entirely rebuilt Audazx. 


p> After 15 years of faithful service, interrupted only by the 
wartime blackout, the original Palmolive Beacon, donated by 
Dr. Elmer P. Sperry, in 1930, in honor of Lindbergh’s flight, has 
been replaced by a new light first lit on September 26th. The 
new light was given by the Sperry Corporation, of Brooklyn, 
N., Y., in memory of Dr. Sperry who designed the first light but 
did not live to see it operate. The dedicatory dinner was attended 
by the commodores of all nearby yacht clubs as an evidence of 
the appreciation of yachtsmen for the powerful beacon. 


> Bill and Pauline Goltra have sold their yawl Aramis to Ken- 
neth North. In addition to a sweet ship, Ken got one good paint 
job applied personally by Pauline. The Goltras report they are 
awaiting the postwar dream boat, plastic plywood hull, shatter- 
proof glass decks, air foam bunks, jet propulsion, nylon sails and 
ermine covered head. So here’s a good crew for somebody. 


> Averill Tilden has fallen. His new love is a 33’ twin screw 
Richardson. He also has a new rubber dinghy with rack for an 
egg beater. After reading Don DeWitt’s report above, we hope 
he keeps her safely lashed down on his cabin top. 


> The Waukegan Y.C. has improved the interior of its club- 
house with an attractive pine panelled lounge, bar, kitchen and 
ladies’ dressing room. Commodore Lew Clarke says they have 
just started. 


p> Warren Davis, new owner and skipper of Stowaway, sailed 
her from Chicago to Sturgeon Bay at an average ‘speed of 
7.4637 m.p.h., including one stop at Sheboygan. If you want to 
catch this bucko, you will have to fly. 


> During September and October, quite a number of boats 
moored in Chicago harbor have gone adrift and suffered damage. 
Among them were the schooner Bagheera, owned by Bill Latimer 
and chartered by Larry Hendrickson; the Week-Ender Alba- 
tross, Staffor; and the Eight-Metre Revenge. . . . In Milwaukee 
Harbor, the fleet of the South Shore Y.C. was all but wrecked by 
a stiff northeasterly, damage being sustained by over 70 boats, 
according to newspaper reports. Storm damage has also occurred 
at several other ports, notably at Muskegon. 


At the annual meeting of the L.M.Y.A. on November 3rd, 
Leon J. D. Healy, South Shore Y.C., of Milwaukee, was elected 
commodore to succeed Ted Dunlap. James Barr, Milwaukee 
Y.C., and Ed Schnabel, Chicago Y.C., were reélected vice and 
rear commodores, respectively, of the Sail Squadron and W. M. 
Hock, Gary Boat Club, and J. A. Hudson, Southern Shore Y.C., 
were elected vice and rear commodores of the Power Squadron. 
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MAINE COAST NOTES 
_ By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> It is understood that the racing fleet of the Kollegewidgwok 
Y.C., of East Bluehill, will be nearly doubled in size by the addi- 
tion of 12 Brutal Beasts and at least 5 Sound Juniors which will 
be built this winter by the Webber’s Cove Boat Yard. The new 
Brutal Beasts are to be owned by a syndicate composed of 
several K.Y.C. members and will boost the class to 18 in num- 
ber. The Sound Juniors will be individually owned and will make 
a total of 10 racing under the club’s colors. The latter boats are 
22’ keel knockabouts designed by Olin Stephens. They have 
been raced keenly at East Bluehill ever since their introduction 
there a few years ago. 


> Kollegewidgwok’s 1945 racing program started July 12th and 
continued through Labor Day, with races held every Wednesday 
and Saturday plus a pair on the holiday. Atlantics, Sound 
Juniors and Brutal Beasts comprised the classes with about 19 
boats turning out for each race. . . . The Club’s officers are 
Seth M. Milliken, commodore; Linas Leveque, vice commodore; 
Miss Delight Weston, rear commodore; Minot M. Milliken, 
secretary and treasurer. 


p> A new racing class and a new clubhouse are two good reasons 
why the Northeast Harbor Fleet anticipates a banner yachting 
year in ’46. The new class is the interesting Luders-16 which has 
been adopted by the Fleet after consideration by a committee 
composed of Commodore Jarvis Cromwell, Vice Commodore 
Wm. Barton Eddison, Secretary James G. Ducey, Charles D. 
Dickey, Wm. Strawbridge and Frederic O. Spedden. It is under- 
stood that 9 of these L-16s have been “‘signed for” by Fleet 
members with the probability that the class will number up- 
wards of 15 by the time its first race starts. With the addition 
of this new class, 4 divisions will race at Northeast with the 
possibility of a 5th being added if races for handicap boats are 
put on the Fleet’s regular schedule. The latter move is being 
advocated by several Fleet members at present. . . . The new 
clubhouse, planned for construction this winter, will be located 
at Kilpatric Cove adjacent to the pier which was acquired by 
the Fleet about a year ago. 


e Prizes for winners of the Centerboard Club’s Season Series 
were awarded at the club’s Annual Trophy Dinner on October 
26th. The first three place winners of the Series are: 


STAR CLASS: Whimsy, Clayton E. Clough; Flash 11, Robert 
Scull; Sea Flirt, Wallace G. Soule, Jr. 

LIGHTNINGS: Jacoma, Albert E. Moore; Aelous, O. C. Faulking- 
ham; Ginger, Granville H. Dyer. 

HANDICAP cLAss: Rin Jin, Pere Wilson; Warski, Warren F. 
Skillings; Escape, John A. Lombard. 


> Centerboard, with a membership now totalling 189, has grown 
up fast since its organization in 1937 when its fleet consisted of 
3 boats. The club has taken in 42 new members since last March. 


> The Buck’s Harbor Y.C. held a pair of informal races in 
August with 7 boats participating in the 1st race, 9 in the 2nd. 
The club’s ’45 flag officers were all reélected to their stations for 
another year at the annual meeting in August. 


> Historical notes: Three of the 10 ships sunk by German sub- 
marines in New England waters during the late war went to the 
bottom off Mt. Desert Island, Maine. Who knows how many 
enemy ships were sunk by Maine-built subs in German and Jap 
dominated waters? 

The U. 8. submarine Squalus sank off the New Hampshire 
coast in May, 1939, with a loss of 26 lives. Later she was raised, 
repaired and renamed the Saz/fish. On Navy Day, she was de- 
commissioned at the Kittery Navy Yard, place of her birth, after 
establishing one of the outstanding records in the undersea 
service during this war. Sailfish is officially credited with the 
sinking of 6 men of war and 20 Jap merchant ships. She holds 
the Presidential Unit Citation. 








Quincey Adams 
3 “17 29 


Fred W. Goeller, N. A. 
Designer 















26' 6" L.O.A. 
6’ Beam 


4' 6" Draft 


$1550 


at Quincy 


less sails 


Selected for the new class at 
the Fisher's Island Yacht Club 


OI GAVIA AY 
YACHT YARD inc. 
QUINCY -: MASS. 








REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 


BRIDGEPORT 5, pac cwiieiat 
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COMING_____ 
INTO THE PICTURE 


AGAIN. 
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10-Foot Class ''D”’ 
DYER DINK 


Now back on the pro- 
duction line in¢luding a 
snappy marconi, loose 
foot rig and hollow mast. 
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Acknowledged by cruis- 
ing and racing men alike 
as the outstanding util- 
ity tender of its size. 


A new catalogue will 
soon be printed. May we 
send you one? 


* 


“LEADING THE TENDER. WORLD” 





THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN RHODE ISLAND 












THROUGH 103 YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 


ATLANTIC 


CMdtual INSURANCE Ginpany 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago » Cleveland + Dallas + Detroit 
Newark-New Haven: Philadelphia: Pittsburgh: Rochester-San Francisco | 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Two G.ls Sail at Berlin 


Editor, Yacutine: 

pA recent sailing interlude for Jimmie and Bob Finn, two 
G.Is who happened to meet up in Berlin, proving that once in 
a rare while it can be the Army of Pleasant Occupation, may 
interest their old shipmates at Pequot Yacht Club and along 
the Sound. 

Bob, corporal in the 78th Infantry, went to Berlin to take 
over from the 82nd Airborne in which his brother Jimmie is a 
S/Sgt. In the process of this unexpected reunion, they came to 
the shores of Lake Wannsee, and apparently decided to beach- 


.| comb it. Writes Jimmie from Frankfort, under date of October 


31, 1945: 

“Just before I left Berlin, Bob and I got in three good days of 
sailing. The first two days we sailed a fast little 25-footer, a 
square metre job. Some lieutenant, in a bigger boat, who 
thought his rank made his boat faster than ours, offered to take 
us on in a little contest. We outran him before the wind, sailed 
out from under him across his bow, and left him flat. All this 
took place on Lake Wannsee. There must be ten or twelve 
yacht clubs along its shores. The last day we forsook our 25-foot 
speedster for a lumbering 35-foot job belonging to a colonel. 
What a barge! About as sluggish“a craft as we could hope to 
find. And there on the lake was a beautiful Eight-Metre. I sure 
would have liked to sail her!”’ 

In an humbler vein writes Brother Robert, as befits a lowly 
corporal and a deckhand: 

“We went sailing three afternoons, and we haven’t forgotten 
a thing! You ought to have seen us out there, talking over 
old times; each boat we’d see we would size up and mentally 
compare it with our prospective vessel. Wannsee Lake is about 
114 miles wide and 6 miles long. The wind is very puffy, and lake 
sailing is no lark. The boat we sailed the last day was a steel 
marconi-rigged sloop, about 28 feet long, very sluggish, but good 
sport as we must have been having a forerunner from the hurri- 
cane in the English Channel. Now, with Jimmie gone, I am 
sailing daily with a lad named Wheelock.” 

Not a bad break for a paratrooper and a doughboy, skimming 
gayly o’er a de luxe lake after a bellyful of the Roer and the 
Rhine, Remagen und so weider. 


James A. FINN 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Mast End Foremost 


Editor, YACHTING: 

p> On a bright morning last August, the ketch Seven Bells, now 
owned by Cary W. Bok, eminent publisher of Philadelphia and 
genial sailor of Camden, Maine, sailed from the latter port for 
a week’s cruise, manned (and womaned) through his kindness 
by her two former owners and their wives and Captain Herbert 
Sylvester. The latter is a Master Mariner of Maine who has 


| sailed its waters for many years, knows them like his pockets, 


and is endowed with complete ability to do anything nautical 
from building a boat to undressing a boiled lobster. Camden 
Harbor is a sort of bag, its mouth furnished with a considerable 
island inhabited by a lighthouse and those who therein do dwell, 
thus providing the harbor with two exits, a wide one and a rela- 
tively narrow one. Bound southeast, Capt. Sylvester stated 
that at this tide there is 16 feet of water in the latter and we’d 
go out that way. 

So we did; up to a point between the island and the shore, 


‘| where that nauseous grinding indicated (erroneously) that the 


ship was travelling along the bottom instead of over it. Capt. 
Sylvester, registering astonishment and indignation, reiterated 
that there was 16 feet of water here; which was absolutely cor- 
rect. The man at the helm couldn’t believe his eyes or the wheel, 
because the ship didn’t stop, but refused to pay any attention 
whatever to her rudder. The grinding soon ceased but the loss 
of control did not. Somebody looked aloft. There was the ex- 
planation of the inexplicable. 

The ship had run into a wire’from shore to island which the 
Coast Guard (as we were later told) had stretched across 4 
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Hey 
_ skipper, 
aren't 
you 
missing 


something ? 








...a@nd indeed you are, if you haven't begged, bor- 
rowed or stolen* a copy of that hilarious collection of 
nautical cartoons... 


TE GAFF. RIGGED 
YACHTSMAN 


By Darrett McCiure 


‘fydinwe Conrap,” that hard-bitten sea dog, 
invented by Darrell McClure, has long been 
one of YacuTinc’s most popular monthly features. 
His adventures (and misadventures), as well as 
those of his long-suffering crew, have been the cause 
of unabashed guffaws echoing from yachtsmen 
everywhere. 

THE GAFF RIGGED YACHTSMAN is Force 12 reading 
matter both afloat and ashore, and as such it makes 
the best kind of a present for all of your shipmates 

. to say nothing of yourself! 


In mailing envelope, $1.00 Pe 
*Frankly, we suggest purchasing itfrom YACHTING’S Book Dept. 








Now you can enjoy 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
in book form! 


H™ in one compact volume, are gathered 
together the best and most diversified of the 
tried and proven nautical “gadgets” — ranging 
from galley aids to methods of hull repair — which 
have been published in Yacutine’s famous monthly 
department, “Gadgets & Gilhickies.” Reprinted in 
book form by popular request, they will serve to 
increase your boat’s comfort and efficiency, aid in 
her maintenance, and will contribute endlessly to 
the pleasures of yachting. . . 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


A Hundred and More Practical Suggestions for 
Increasing Your Boat’s Efficiency and Comfort 


By Ham DE Fontaine 


In mailing envelope, $1.50 






INTERNATIONAL 











This Class Selected By The Massachusetts 
Interclub Association To Race In 1946 For The 


LIPTON CUP. 
The 
MANHASSET. BAY 
CHALLENGE CUP 


Will also be raced for in 1946 by this class. 


b. Qu A: 20r'y* Beam — 5’ 10” 
i. Wot... 27” Draft— 3’ 10” 
Measured Sail Area — 253 sq. ft. 


AVAILABLE FOR EARLY SPRING DELIVERY. 


Write us for further particulars. 














Senne INBOARD 


Marine Engine 


with 


Fexi-Drive 
TRANSMISSION $127.50 


2-HP, 3-HP and 6-HP Models 
4-Cycle — Air-Cooled 
H.D. Magneto and Carburetor 
Full Ball Bearing Drive and Reverse Gear 
2 H.P. Model, $127.50 
—_ 3 H:P. Model, 175.00 
Starting 6 H.P. Model, 210.00 
(F.0.B. Grand Rapids, Mich., USA) 


THE THOMPSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
224 Winchester Place, N.E., Grand Rapids 2, Mich., USA 


Economical 








For Detailed Scale Drawings of WORK or PLEASURE BOATS, $2 50 
suitable for above engines, send . 























These and other yachting books may be purchased from 


YacuTinG’s Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








BUILDING KITS 
of 
“CUB” 


8’-0’’ SAILING PRAM — ALSO COMPLETED BOATS 
for full particulars write 
CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK ° 


211-09 33RD AVENUE 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 





































BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 
WAIT AND SEE BURGER’S NEW WOOD 
AND STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS, 
OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM DESIGN 


* 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 

TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 
SUCCEEDING ISSUES 


BORGER 


ALSO KEEP IN MIND OUR ENLARGED REPAIR 
FACILITIES, ESPECIALLY WELL ADAPTED TO 
AND NOW IN FULL USE IN THE RECON- 
DITIONING OF YACHTS RELEASED FROM 
GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


. » » CONTACT BURGER NOW FOR PRICES 
AND PLANS. YOUR INQUIRY WILL RECEIVE 
PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION © 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND STAMPS 





BURGER BOA‘'T COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 






















are available 
again! 














Northill Anchors 


@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime ... proved that hold- 
ing power —not weight —is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 
your boat! 

FREE! a 

a —_ 
While at your Ship 
Chandler or Marine Sup- » 
ply Dealer's, ask-for your .“S 

free copy of the Anchor- = 
ing Handbook. Twenty- 
eight pages of tips on 
_ anchoring and care of 


equipment. Gét your 
copy today. 









S designed by 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 











‘an airborne boat to be carried under the wing of a flying boat. 
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navigable channel, certainly less than 65 feet up and with 
nothing to warn of its presence. This, we venture to assert, is 
not good practice, war or no war. That wire had fouled the fore- 
topmast stay, ground its way aloft and cleverly used the staff 
of the burgee to lever itself over the main truck. It then sat 
down on the triatic stay near the mizzen mast head; and there 
we were, held fast aloft, the ship proceeding in several directions 
on very short courses. ; 

An intélligent gorilla might have shinned a mast and lifted 
the weight of several hundred yards of telephone wire over a 
masthead. With nothing much up there to hold on by, the 
actual crew didn’t feel up to such a feat of strength. The evident 
weight of that wire made it doubtful whether a boatswain’s 
chairman could do it. 

What would you do? While taking steps to moderate the 
alarming maneuvers of a ship thus anchored aloft, under all 
lowers and a fairly stiff breeze, the crew (severally stating what 
they’d be if they’d ever seen anything like that) debated the 
question; when an extra-violent gyration of the ship fetched 
away the wire at its shore end. That didn’t help much. The 
helmsman’s patience, temper and reverence for the Coast Guard 
also fetched away; seizing a pair of pliers, he leaped into the 
dinghy, rowed furiously to the nearest point where the wire 
entered, or left, the water and cut it, without benefit of clergy — 
quite the contrary, in fact. Whereupon it slid over the spring- 
stay and disappeared beneath the waves, applause greeting its 
exit. The voyage was then prosperously resumed with no dam. 
age except a parted flag halliard and the shock to the crew’s 
nerves, 

It seems that the eccentric maneuvers of the vessel thus in- 
visibly tied up by her masthead were observed by a number of 
unutterably mystified spectators. We rather expected to be 
haled (not hailed, please, Mr. Editor) before courts martial and 
cast into dungeons, brigs and oubliettes. But nobody said any. 
thing about it; there wasn’t even a reproachful glance from the 
Coast Guard. Maybe it was their troubled consciences. At low 
water the wire could easily be picked up by the intelligent use 
of a boathook. In fact, we gathered that it was reinstalled 
within 24 hours. We did not observe it on our return to port; 
it can’t be seen from any distance, anyway. We trust it is now 
either a lot higher up than 65 feet or has lots of red flags hung 
on it at close intervals; one expects inyisible obstacles under 
water, but not up in the air over a navigable passage. Nor does 
one expect to go aground, so to speak, mast end foremost. 
New York, N. Y. Car eTon §. Cooke 


Airborne Lifeboats 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> In your August number, “Spun Yarn” states that I was 
given plans for the British type of airborne lifeboat. While this 
statement is not correct, you might be interested to hear how 
it actually did come about. 

First and foremost, I do not claim to be the inventor of the 
airborne boat. The first time that we had anything to do with 
an airborne boat was in 1932, when we designed and built for 
Group Captain Burling, secretary of the R.A.F. Yacht Club, 
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: MERCEY, USCGR 
MMANDER ARCH. A 
Edited By Contre GROVE, C. Sp. USCGR 


ir share in 
t owners have had their s 
a monet colts po bn in this exciting book: rag om 
ag iving history recorded here Phight ah range 
Ew C, Hill, Toning CP Guard from Greenland to Iwo 


sailed with the fighting Goce witness accounts of: 


Jima. Here are their ¥ ned invasion craft at Ner- 
the Coast Guard man stones.” 

How aay and the Pacific rare yl single-handed. 

~ took aved New York when a 


coon Guardsman's family will 
which every American will want to read. 


i ictures. Royal- 
ed with Coast Guard pi 4 
gan to Coast Guard Welfare + ns 


cavug' 
A book which you and every 
want to own. - 


At all bookstores 


70 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW yorK 11, W. Y. 
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&, substantial ... he-man... generous .. 


. stratospherical 
top-answer to what to give him, who has everything. 


This cocktail shaker... styled by Margery Aspen...crafted 
by Boyd on B-20 level... interlined.. prevents sweating... 
conserves cold... hand-finish...an item for collectors who also 
dispense. Price $25.00 at stores catering to quality whims, or 
send cash to us for delivery by your top local store, or express. 


CHARLES P. BOYD CORPORATION « 200 N. 2lst St., Philadelphia 3; Penna. 








Straight Talk 
from Santa! 


“This year, more than ever before, 
I hope every package on my sled is 
festooned with Christmas Seals! 










“I figure that makes it a double gift 
—a gift to all mankind. You see, those 
seals save lives —- make possible a 
year-round program against tuberculosis. 

“The need this year is greater than 
ever before. So that’s why I say make 
every package and letter count. And— 
be sure to send in your contribution! 


“Merry Christmas!’’ 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above message, 
this space has been contributed by 


Yochting 

















DOWNHILL SPEED 
and ACTION 


as never before 


Bored with same old boating Ways and Places? 
— You don’t even know half about Bowne. 
until you find out about the biggest thrills in 
Boating Life, — you have missed so far. ... 


“DOWNHILL YACHTING” 


“The Crowning Glory of All Watersports’’ 


the mostfascinating form of boating, as described 
by one of America’s most experienced Younger 
achtsmen and brilliant Naval Authority. 





Gives New Slant and Glorious Purpose to Your Boating 
Holidays to Come! 


WHO? - - -HOW?- - - WHEN?- - - WHERE? 


Royalties and Dignitaries, Dyed-in-the-wool Salts, Novices and Scouts alike, in 
fact All Youngsters from 8 to 80 have enthusiastically accepted and NOW enjoy 
tremendously this radically New approach to Boating, Speeding and Cruising. 
Complete technical “‘KNOWHOW" on this modern adaptation and Cruise 

ing, ca “indeed a magic carpet, reduced from a World of confusion to 
elementai ee every season, Spring and Fall, Winter and 
Summer, with a aphical guide to include NEW Waterways and “‘Hideouts”’ 
never before explored or published, from North to South, East and West and 
Central Inland Waterways,— lots of factual experiences and adventurous 
stories, highlighting the most unusual ‘‘Cruises’’ Around Manhattan, Connecticut, 
P ic Bay, Long Island, Maryland, Delaware, Carolinas, — The Cruise of the 
Rubayat, 2100 miles Inland Waters — Cruising West, Columbia, Canada, ‘St. 
Lawrence, and for All Winter-Dodgers the “most fascinating Cruises in Florida 


you have never dreamed of 
All and Everything Distinctly NEW in Action 
and Delightfully Different! 

Cleverly written by over 30 leading Sportsmen and Women from all parts of the 
country, and profusely illustrated with a action shots, in over 350 pases 
of boat Holidays, — edited by America’s foremost Pioneer in this field and 
National Watersports Champion. 

EVERY SKIPPER MUST READ IT — Thousands SOLD OUT at $2.50 — 


$ 
Now availablé to readers at only $1. Special, in time for XMAS, if you hurry. 
Will include also... 


FREE BOOKLET — ‘'The Greater Outdoors’’ showing in words and pictures: 

HOW YOU CAN DO IT TOO 

Mail coupon to 
Y. Kissner, 42-09 Hunter Street, Long Island City 1, New York 

RE SS ee AS A NY EN SR NE Se es eS GY SE We ee 

Enclosed find $1. Please mail both books to: (or C.O.D. if you prefer) 
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FAMOUS YANKEE ONE DESIGN 
Again IN PRODUCTION 


This boat is already under con- 
struction for Beverly Yacht Club, 
Cleveland Yacht Club and Hy- 
annis Yacht Club. 

24 ft. L. W.L. 







$2650 


Plus Sails 





6 TIMES WINNER 
OF THE 
NAVY “E” AWARD 


OI 6 GV ITAN VAY 


YACHT YARD Wnec.. 
QUINCY - MASS. 








Junojaes—97-#. dragger built by Frank L. Sample, Jr. 
from designs by Albert E. Condon, who writes: 


HOLDS BETTER... ALL TYPES BOTTOM 


“| always like to use Danforth anchors on boats of my design 
as they are easily and compactly stowed and due to their 
much better holding power, on ail types of bottom, lighter 
anchors will do the required work. Most draggers are not well 
equipped for handling anchors and the weight saving factor 
is a great help.” (Signed) Albert E. Condon. 

See your dealer—Danforths available NOW! 


R. S. DANFORTH 2125 ALLSTON WAY ¢ BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 











YACHTING 


However, I do claim to be the first man to design, build and 
make the airborne boat possible, and so take it from the realm 
of dreams into the world of reality. 

No airborne boat existed until Lord Brabazon, that keen 
yachtsman who was then the Minister of Aircraft Production, 
gave me instructions to proceed with the designing and building 
of such a boat. Our first craft was 24 feet long and was self- 
righting and self-bailing. She had engines and oars and was also 
rigged with mast and sails. She carried clothing and food for 
eight to ten men. These boats were the accumulation of a life- 
time’s study in small boat designing, building and handling. 
Their self-bailing deck was adopted from the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution’s craft and we also copied from them the 
idea of having self-righting chambers at each end. They had to 
be portable, and so we made them of rubber. 

So far, I have designed every airborne lifeboat existing in this 
country, and also have seen them through their flying, para- 
chuting, sailing, motoring, rowing and towing trials. Then, 
later on, America became interested in these, and I sent the 
plans of every boat we had designed to the American Embassy. 

The largest boat we have built so far is a 35-footer which will 
carry 50 men. We had designed and had started to build a still 
larger boat, capable of carrying 200 men. These were to be used 
in the event of the sinking of a destroyer, cruiser, or battleship 
in a location where these boats could be flown out and dropped, 
together with a crew of two men, who would assist in picking up 
survivors. 

At the end of the war, we entered a 35-foot boat, capable of 
carrying 50 men, in the 40-mile race round Christchurch Ledge 
Buoy. Although there were some good ocean racers in the fleet, 
and all of them much larger than our craft, we rounded the 
outer mark in second place — and only a few seconds behind 
the leader — and finished up some five minutes after the first 
boat home. The only difference between this boat and those in 
service was that we gave her a gunter lug rig, which increased 
her area and improved her sailing ability. 

Best wishes to all in America! Urra Fox 


Cowes, England 


“Gl. Yachting” 


"Editor, YACHTING: 


> But a few days ago I returned from the Pacific and shortly 
thereafter grabbed up the September issue of Yacurtine. I 
wonder if you can appreciate my surprise and pleasure when I 
came upon your article, G.I. Yachting? There was our picture 
and story. It certainly was fine, and brought flooding back the 
memories of fine fellows and many hours of fine happy sailing. 
I know that the other fellows received as much pleasure from 
it as I did, and we thank you for it. 

Nearly a year had passed since we sailed our nondescript 
craft for the first time around the Marianas Islands and, as I 
stopped there for a short while on the way back to the States, 
I was interested to see if others had carried on where we had 
left off. And as your article tells, they had. I was really quite 
proud, as I wandered along the beaches at Guam and Saipan, 
to see the wonderfully grown fleet. All shapes, sizes, construc- 
tions and rigs, but I was familiar with the pains of their birth 
and this knowledge made jt all even more wonderful. The best 
thing of all was announced just a day or two before I left. There 
was to be an all-island open class regatta, with entrance fee, 
judges, timers, prizes and all the trimmings. The prizes, of 
course, came in small round cans filled with a nut-brown liquid 
that is quite tasty when cooled. However, and much to my 
sorrow, I was not able to attend. My plane for home left too 
soon. But I know that the boys will carry on and, as long as 
there are boats afloat, the Marianas Islands will be the scene 
of great yachting activities; strong steady breeze, clear bright 
days and nights, and plenty of good old Pacific in which to work. 

Now that I am once again ashore and where things are a bit 
more convenient, I am really going to get back into sailing again 
and seriously. ° 

R. M. Roianp 
Detroit, Mich. 
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SPACE SAVER! 
Power « ucHT | ,to%t ©. 
WATER e@ AIR 


Auxiliary Unit 
All in One Compact 
Package ! 


ENGINE—8 h.p. 

GENERATOR—3'% or 5 kw. 

AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 
c.f.m. 

PUMP—60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 

Net Weight—1,400 to 2,400 


Ibs., depending upon capaci- 
ties. 









FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoin Boats” © MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 








eee 
Other combinations to 10 kw. 





47’ Herreshoff Twin-Screw Deckhouse 25’ Post-Designed and built 
Cruiser. Hull planking is Honduras Sport Fishing Launch. Heavy 














and Diesel-Generator sets mahogany, decks and both interior and construction. Powered by 
R BULLETIN 151 exterior trim is of teakwood. A truly .Chrysler-Royal motor. Boat 
pre ween, Fone beautiful boat that must be seen to be slightly used. : 
: appreciated. 
L | S T E R z B L A C K S bs o) N E , N C : No. 2100 —45’ TWIN-SCREW POWER YACHT, complete with 
6619 W. Mitchell Street MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 





32-volt Delco lighting plant, deckhouse, forward and aft cabins, gas 
stove and dinghy. 


é ‘ s | No. 5313 — 42’ DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER, Built 1923. Powered with 
6 taught an old sea-dog new tricks! || :%*== 


No. 2222 — 21’ YAWL. Does not have auxiliary power but is am ex- 
cellent day sailing boat or over-nighter. 





The new Mack Mariner Marine Diesel engines are even better than 


mee" : : cot Wa : 
pre-war models — and any user will tell you how good those were. eke ee 
They’re engineered to give you new peaks of performance, stamina 

and operating economy ... combined with the traditional reliability No. i 25’ “SEAGOIN” MOTOR SAILER. Good family boat, 
that has been characteristic of Mack engines for 45 years. Quick Coe preg fishing boat. Spruce hollow eper, McClellan sails, 
starting — 4-cycle efficiency — 60 ; 

to 100 h.p., conservatively rated No. 2000 — 30’ AUXILIARY CATBOAT. Very heavy construction, 
ona tine duty basis, Direct forward stateroom, full headroom in both cabins. Red Wing motor. 


factory branch service at 28 tide- No. 2010 — 38’ DOUBLE CABIN CRUISER. Powered with Kermath 
water and 14 freshwater ports. Diesel motor. Very heavy construction. Priced low for quick sale. 


Write for information. MACK No. 4761 —32’ AUXILIARY DAY SAILING SLOOP. Has H-23 Class 
MANUFACTURING CORPORA- sails, a Lathrop-Hercules motor. Good condition. 
TION, Marine Engine Depart- 


: my No. 6268 — 36’ AUXILIARY ‘SLOOP, designed by Burgess. Planking 
ment, Empire State Building, > 0 W . 2 of Spanish cedar, decks and trim of teakwood. Excellent condition. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


No. 5312 — 26’ AUXILIARY SLOOP. Built 1937. Powered with Uni- 
‘ versal Blue Jacket Twin-motor 5-10 h.p., new in 1945. Boat has unusu- 
Mack Marine Engines are a product of the builders of world-famed 


ally large cockpit which makes it excellent for day sailing. 
gasoline and diesel-powered ‘trucks, buses and fire apparatus. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of 


YACHTING 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1945. 
State of New York ee 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Herbert L. Stone, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of YACHTING magazine and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a’true statemént of the 
ownership, rovenay ro (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and cages, to wit: ' 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mhatsagiiig editor, 
and business mpqnagers are: Publisher, Herbert L. Stone, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y.; Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
uf. 7 ¥ Mansaing Editi. Sag oes Rimington, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 

, N. Y.; Business Managers, None. j i 
N 2. Fe the peness ; hee rye _ublishing Copan. 705 3. {pnd Hered Write for descriptive color book 

ew York; Ro! . Bavier, utton Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Florence 
M. Beatty, Shenorock, New York; Thomas H. Blodgett, 405 Lexington Avenue, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York; Nellie H. Bowles, 444 Madison Ave., New York; Carleton S. Cooke, : i 
2 Wall St., New York; Hendon Chubb, 90 John St., New York; Marion S. Soe 55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R.1. 
Dauchy, Trustee, 6455 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Cal.; Fred B. Dalzell, 17 
Battery Pl., New York; Pierre S. du Pont, 3rd, du Pont , Wilmington, 
Del.; Geo. B. Farnsworth, % U.S. Trust Co., 45 Wall St., New York; Stamford 
Trust Co., Trustee for Henry G. Fownes, % Stamford Trust Co., Stamford, 
Conn.; Ernest Gregory, Cedar Gate, Darien, Conn.; Chester Bowles, Hayden's 
Pt., Essex, Conn.; Carl Kappes, i 19 Ca: ug St., Rye, N. Y.; Priscilla F. 
Loomis, 17 E. 84th St., New York; James C. Kennedy, Jr., 111 Eighth Ave., 
New York; Clifford D. Mallory Estate, 70 Broadway, New York; William 
McMillan, 1012 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; H. Morton Merriman, St. 
Michaels, Md.; George W. Mixter, 165 Broadway, New York; H. S. Morgan, 
2 Wall St., New York; George Nichols, 40 Worth St., New York; Frederick 
Pope, i, Fiduciary Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New York; Richard I. Reynolds, 
Reynol fds Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C.; Critchell Rimington, 122 E. 37 Street, 
New York, N. Y.; George E. Roosevelt, 30 Pine St., New York; Philip J. Roose- 
velt Estate, 30 Pine St., New York; Rudolph J. Schaefer, 430 Kent Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Herbert L. Stone, New Canaan, Conn.; Redelia G. Stone, New 

naan, Conn.; Ley” 4 . Taylor, 55 Worth St., New York; Herbert C. Wuest- 
hoff, 828 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort; , and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two NA VIGA TIONAL 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as 
Oe md a and pone Mae eee stockholders Be ne Bong | f T t f | 

olders who do not appear upon the of the company as s » hol pes esse 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this ora Y orv s 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 


p mere Br oy or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities KELVIN & Wi LFRID Oo. WHITE co. 


HERBERT L. Stone, Editor. 


X MARKS THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 


The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 


Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 



































EQUIPMENT 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of September, 1945. 90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
EUGENE JELINEK, Notary Public. ¥ 
[seat] (My commission expires March 30, 1947.) 
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SAYBROOK SAILERETTE TEN 
FOR SPRING DELIVERY 





UGHT AIR WITH MAINSAIL AND GENOA JIB 
27’ 2" LOA. 18° 4" L.W.L 7" 6” BEAM 4’ 2” DRAFT 


DAY SAILER OR OVERNIGHT CRUISER 
SEND FOR PRICES AND SPECIFICATIONS 


INSPECT THE DEMONSTRATOR 


AT SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 




































TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
- INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS - 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 

Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing ... bilge pimps... electrical repair 
tools... booty accessories ... radio ap- 
paratus ... many other applications. 


Model ate is from W2C series; 

2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 

Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2217 jReyalston Avenve 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Onan 




















‘| MOST SECRET by Nevil Shute (William Morrow & Co., 


New York. $2.50). According to the publisher’s announcement, 
this book was held up by the British Admiralty for many 
months for security reasons. In retrospect, there is every reason 
ta believe this to be a statement of fact. 

Most Secret is, in this reviewer’s opinion, not only one of 
Nevil Shute’s best books but one of the most gripping stories of 
naval operations during World War II. It is, of course, a novel, 
yet it reads like a fabulous “operations report,” containing, 
as it does, just enough of the personal background of each one 


of its characters to supply a proper setting for their individual - 


roles, 

And -what is “most secret’? To give that away would be 
unfair; suffice it to quote the words of the narrator, Commander 
Martin. “T had to tell my Admiral,’’ he says, “that the Army 
had proposed a naval expedition to be commanded by a 
pseudo-Army officer, sailing in a fishing boat manned principally 
by foreigners, armed with an utterly disgusting weapon with 
the idea of stiffening morale on the other side.’’ 

The author, who is himself an enthusiastic yachtsman, writes 
as a seaman would and in a way that yachtsmen will enjoy 
to the full. Chalk up Most Secret as recommended reading. C. R. 


SEA, SURF AND HELL edited by Commander Arch A. Mercy, 
USCGR and Lee Grove, Chief Specialist, USCGR (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. $3.00). This is a collection of some forty 
of the best short stories of Coast Guard activities during the 
war which originally appeared as magazine articles. This serv- 
ice’s big part of the job in Greenland, the particularly tough 
going in the icy and stormy North Atlantic against Nazi subs, 
and its contributions to the tremendous landing operations from 
Guadalcanal and the early days in the Mediterranean onward 
to the hot rocks of Iwo Jima, are covered from many angles. 
There are also many tales of less-known Coast Guard duties 
afloat and ashore. Plenty of action and sparkle are imparted by 
the authors, most of whom were members of the service. The 
book should make particularly interesting reading for members 
of the Coast Guard who, being busy in one part of the world, 
knew nothing at all of what their brethren were doing on its 
other side or, sometimes, just around the corner. R.G.S. 


SHIPS OF THE REDWOOD COAST by Jack McNairn and 
Jerry MacMullen (Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. $3.00). The authors have preserved the color 
and personality of the little ships with the huge deckloads of 
lumber which plied the California, Oregon and Washington 
coasts, and of the men who sailed them. From anecdotes pre- 
served only in the memories of the individuals concerned, and 
from the shipping pages of newspapers and the records of old 
companies, they have recounted the stories of the open coves 


where the ships were loaded from wire chutes, of the memorable 


wrecks and of the famous old skippers. 
The book is illustrated with many photographs and pencil 
sketches and with complete bibliography and index. E. F. 


HANDBOOK OF KNOTS by Raoul Graumont (Cornell 
Maritime Press, New York. $1.75). For the bookshelf of every 
well-found yacht. In a convenient pocket size, this volume’s 194 
pages cover the essential knots, bends and hitches used by the 
yachtsman and some fifty other trades, professions or hobbies. 
Raoul Graumont, co-author of the Encyclopedia of Knots and 
Fancy Rope Work has prepared this collection of more than 400 
items each one illustrated by a photograph. The 20-page glossary 
is worth the price of the book and the “Index of Knots” and the 
additional “Index of Knots by Job and Hobby” make the in- 
formation readily available. The book is the answer to many a 
Christmas gift problem. E. F. 
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Ideal gifts for the Yachtsman’s Christmas . . . . 


NAUTICAL BOOKS by EXPERTS 


NAVIGATION 


The Offshore Navigator, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins, i hoding tat 
through the oer of fin - - 
tude and jonsitud le through 
of 11, one ra the ma lest 
methods of navigation. 2.00 


ise Navigator, by Ca 


The Coastwi: 
Warwick M. Tompkins. Covers with 





—s —_ the many By a 
lem: coastwise naviga' 
pilot. $2.00 


A Primer of Navigation, by George 
pad aes. Aso peaptourssin ee 
ng is in the opening chap- 
ters. pasromsueont of celestial navi- 

mplified. No mathe- 

faatice beyond ae arithmetic are 

mplete with oo. and 
fata it illustrated. Second edi 


Primer of Navigation Key, by_Mix- 
ter and Willlans. 7+ OY $300 


The Essentials of Modern Naviga- 
tion, by Paul E. Wylie. The nature 
of modern navigat does not re- 

quire a complete unders of 
principles, but does require pro 

se of it 8 methods. Thisis Mr. y- 

lie's object. $3.50 


A Sim 
igatio 
quick, 
position b 


ag ogo! for Qiieieore Dinwe 
Wallace 


ion, b: 
liable ee = By of finding Hs 
.00 


y celestial o na 
Manual of Celestial LNevidetion. by 
ur A. Aaston. A Bak ap hoa ye of 
king t 
Ti. sow an 0. 211 put 


can be u in conjunction 
E witht iets - ~_ ¢ printed with the 7.0. 
WF ong ition 


211 ed posi and 
ae ming position navigation 
in the same small volume. 

$1.85 

Astronomical Navigation Without 

Mathematics, by A. L. aaeen 
An explanation, in a way anyone 


tand, and without niathe- | 
language, ju 


can unders 
matics or involved st 
how a line of position — or rather 
two of them — can determine a 
person's fix. o5¢ 


PILOTING AND 


’ SEAMANSHIP 


An introduction * Seamanship. 
pet . Hall. andbook 4 
robe 8 mony $2.00 


Plea Seamanship and Small 
Boat Handling, by Charles 
Chapman. New 1944 edition of this 
— text for beginners. Used in the 
pe pe pockg geod pany pwd classes 

over the coun pages, am- 
ply illustrated. $2.50 


ery by Charles F Cee. 


. A fine new book by ‘this we 
fnown authority. Illustrated. $1. 


Seamanship Below Deck, by <t004 
Brindze. All the problems of living 
well on a small boat — even to the 

a dog. Names, prices and 
sources of “supply . “The 
best book a yachtsman could i posst: 
bly buy.”’ 

The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl D. 
Lane. A _ practical and complete 
manual of t handling and _- 
tion, with hundreds of clear 
inge, it it deals with yo possible 

lem confronting t 
oad inland boatman. Ihustrated 


The Cruising Monmel, by Gesry 
Mefferd. Most helpful to those who 

ad Ly comp Ae 4 first sea- 

two of crui Illustrated. 

$3.00 

Learning to Cruise 0%, a. . Cala- 

han. A fine book he beginner, 

with much for old cease. Itustrated. 

The Cruising Yacht, by Morley 

Cooper. A handbook of information 
_ advice by a veteran crui 

to the prospective boat owner 


wee aaeie to cruise rather 
race. - $3.00 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Mof- 
fat. Recipes for shipboard f from the 
— lest rough weather breakfast to 

se dinners, and drinks. No tech- 
nical terms to confuse the —s 
A ‘Grutate wide eS the ew 


Perse Mente tention, We 44. 
Comds, Frederic M- Gardiner. 


3.50, 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Nor- 
man L. Skene. This book is a stand- 
ardi in its field, indispensable to naval 
architects, boatb moses and yachts- 
men. Revised to date. $4.00 
Yacht Devidaing and peau by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A text! Betz 
Naval Aechisectone for Pm amateur. 
strated. $4.75 


Bepsbelidine. ag. by Senees 5. pg a 


to the Anal varn! 


Laying — and Taking on oon 
“Charie Desmond. A guide for oe 


mines Shi 
Desmond. 
to larger vessels 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much 
information on round bottom boats, 
beveling frames, laying down lines, 
spars, materials and cost. -00 


Amateur Boat Building, by Wm. F. 
rosby. $3. 


ee by Charles 
rai work devoted 


ever 


vn May yrs Over the Sea, by 
bert Robinson. This tale 
Mir poe oe boat ever to circum- 
navigate the globe has long been a 
favorite with yachtsmen everyw! 
Mr, Robinson contributes to this 
revised edition a preface and some 
new material in the appendix out- 
the history of his craft since 
ays of her famous cruise. 
$2.75 
Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis 
Puleston. Six years’ adventure, from 
the North Atlantic to South and 
hina seas. .00 


the 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 

The Saga of ‘‘Cimba,"’ by Richard 
Maury. Z $2.50 

Quest, by George Dibbern. $3.00 


Fifty South to Fifty Seah, by 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompki: 


The Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan 
Villiers, $3.75 
The ie agg of the Snark, by 3°S6 


ie Cruise of the ipgseteee 
Altred F, Loomi 








An Essential Book for Every Naitical Library 


GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
By HAM DE FONTAINE 


Here, in one compact volume, are gathered together the best and most 
diversified of the tried and proven nautical “gadgets” — ranging from 
galley aids to methods of hull repair — which have been published in 
YacutTinc’s famous monthly department, “Gadgets & Gilhickies.” 
It is a book which should be aboard every well-found yacht. 

In mailing 


A Hilarious Collection of Nautical Cartoons 


THE GAFF RIGGED YACHTSMAN 
By DARRELL McCLURE 


“Cautious Conrad,” that hard-bitten sea dog, invented by Darrell 
McClure, has long been one of YACHTING’s most popular monthly 
features. His adventures (and misadventures), as well as those of his 
long-suffering crew, have been the cause of unabashed guffaws echoing 
from yachtsmen everywhere. Now in its second large printing. 


lope, $1.50 p id 


- 














In mailing lope, $1.00 postpaid 
HISTORICAL CARE AND 
Songs of gs Sailormen, by MAINTENANCE 


e first au- 
thentic collection of ‘American chan- 
ties with music as sung by chanty- 
men, Gordon Grant ee 50 


Ships That Have Made History, by 
Gregory Robinson. Often thought of 
as ke of rh nga gon famous 


complete, 


well-known cane 
An ideal gift boo 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 
Yachting 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


Rigging, b by H. A. Calahan. The first 


entirely to rigging 
probleme and eats solution me the 
e old square rigger. Sixt: 
three illustrations. $3.00 
Sailmaking Simplified, ma Alan 
. A practical guide 


teur who wishes to make or 
his own sails. Tilustreted. .25 
The Ship's Husband, by H.A. Cala- 
han. One of the author's best books. 
the care of boat both in 
the water and Ia laid up for the wen: 
Yeenes ES Gere and Handling 
Winthro Moore. A practical 
Seek about Sélection, sso 
Mbenes togeciae ee quips ing of 
points 3 


maint 
small boats 
bi a meee s Signal a. a 





their mene 
codes, flag iden- 


signals, buoy: 

8 and signals, flag eti uette, 

ete, fn full color in a ag etia little 
let. Excellent to have aboard. 





Please send your remit- 
tance with your order 
NN. Y. 


NEW YORK 17, 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 


10% for delivery elszewh 


e. Prices 


bject to ch sth 





t notice. 


BOAT SAILING 


Winning seem oon, Lae = b arvey 
Flint. A tor 


ner. The strategy of racing 
is also covered, and the book in- 
cludes a valuable chapter on the 
racing rules and their worker 
and interpretation. $2.00 


The A B C of Boat 3 By by Her- 
bert L. Stone, Edito: ACHTING. 
S— book for Cay Bas ee | ted 
many maneuvers stra 
with diagrams. eg .00 


Sailing —_—, Bney — Told in Pic- 
tures, by Lt. Rufus G. Smith. A 
phao.qad-ca ally-taken, sere with = 
mar’ series pic- 
tures iinstreting enc h step. The best 
way we know of to my to sail with- 
out such an 
your side, oNew Edition. 


Start "Em Sailing, by Gordon C. 
hf a: Bre rong hon tell the beginner 
all hi a heeer to handle a 
small Es “Tnustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan,. 
Complete book on how to sail both 


Tiustreved. moderately” lrg boats 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by 
ef 
uvers illu y sequence 
tos of Star boat modele.” $5.00 


The Sailing Rute = Yacht R: 
by George D. Hills. The stand 
authority on ot. rules, — 


Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The petacipies of yacht raci - 
7 na most faci id manne, il. 
us 


Small Boat Racing, by William F, 


bnee Introd to the 
all sailboat racing. iihustrated. - 


The Pleasures of Sailing, by A 
feet Full of those aA out 


thes Saaes about 
$2.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Down the Hatch, Edited 


Devine. A aNeritable treasury of 
chting yarns 
famous chande in dudi yon Gil- 


a. lf Loomis, 
ill ‘faye Rk, Herreshoff 
mas gift for your ‘wen by 

mates, grin _ $3.00 
Encycl fa of Knots and 

Ro ork, by Raoul ned Yancy 
John Hensal. The same 


fasci- 

when Bret Dub shat sold for $10.00 
w published. Enlarged 

ised. $5.00 


‘aaa Softens and Fa w 
Charies L pe gen ps Also contains 7 

formation on wire et toe ig, tables of 
Illustrated. $3.50 


suiting C+ Fare by Edwin 
One of the most 


ing, now available at about 
of its original price. More than 

ph he, drawings and die- 
grams. $3.95 


Clouds, Weather and Fi 
Thomas net Cot ent tech 


ech. Practical weather 
aie simplified nad by shio ont thie authoritative 
yet highly readai a 
a weal excellent 
diagrams and relent phatogrank 
amateur 


for the st. 
$3.75 
Glossary of Sea Term 
Bradford. This book ‘s Ap pe 
See fe 
ew . 
lustrated. 33. 50 
Meteorology for Ship and Aircraft 
Peter Kraght 


Operstion, b Senior 
Meteorolosios. Americas “Airlines 
pocket size, but 


thie fine ay fine book’ ly 400 

8 near 
cover essential weather ther data’ in 
Sad Toeocrened. om. Ses 


$3.00 

Sqpece Knot, ee » Petes and 
Needle Work a4 
Hensel. The cate complete wer k of 
its kind. Profueely illustrated. $1 $1.50 
Thoughts on Yachts and be yo 
ing, by Uffa Fox. $10.00 


The Avaiey Book of Knots, by Clif- 
ford W. Ashley. $7.50 








American Ship Models, by V. R. 
Grimwood. $6.00 


aot ame mt hore oe 
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Remove DANGEROUS FUMES 
with Sulton MARINE BLOWERS 


* These efficient Marine Exhaust Bléwers are used for removing dangerous 
gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine room. and decrease the hazard of 
fire and explosions. 


They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cooking odors 
from the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 


The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade impeller, is 
mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This housing is coated with a 
baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. The blower is so constructed that the 
exhaust flange can be mounted under the deck or any other desired position 
on the boat. 
















Solid Cast Bronze Housings 


Model BIS 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH 
SOLID CAST BRONZE 

WATER TIGHT @ SPARKPROOF 
Designed for flush mounting on 
instrument panel or bulkhead. 
The switch automatically pre- 
vents starting the engine before 
the exhaust blower is turned on. 
It is so constructed that the switch 
Bway wr agg og om in ach lever can be operated only in the 
B- 46 6 7 proper sequence. Off —Blower— 


B- 412 12 + : Oe: 00 Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 
B- 432 32 26.00 
B-4110 ~110 4 


Salles A die 


112-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE | NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 





MODELEB-3—3 INCH 
Capacity 100%cubic feet per minute. 
Model Volts Amp. Price, each 
B- 36 6: 325 $14.50 


B-3110 110 125° 1850, 
MODEL B-4—4 INCH 










ALL COPPER NON-CORROSIVE 
Wat Aa ackelid 
EXHAUST 


MANIFOLD 


AVIATION and 
MARINE ENGINES 


Gasoline or Diesel 
of 
ANY MAKE, MODEL or AGE 


THSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. ! NEW YORK 





U JOSEPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
397 Woodcleft Ave., Freeport, N. Y. 


i Please quote me cost of a manifold fora.................. (make) 

6 {Ny engine;.......... a ee cylinders; .......... year. 
ye Cds RGaARNs sb bss 66 Kuls BbGs 0 0 bE RAR COO St AS Sa Heal » idle dy 
oo 5 kc KSNES RAR DS och Shes Shan Sass OSS 95405950004505940 09s ¥ 
SS. Se eee See eT EPL ELE EY hi Zone... .siress State...... 

















YACHTING 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


ANDREW J. DOWNEY 


> Andrew J. Downey, vice president and general manager of 
the Scripps Motor Co., passed away late in October at his home 
in Detroit. Mr. Downey became general manager of the com- 
pany when it was organized in 1907 and, in 1915, was named 
vice president. He also helped to organize the Scripps-Booth 
Motor Co., which was later acquired by General Motors. 


QUINCY ADAMS RECEIVES HERRESHOFF LICENSE 


> The Herreshoff Manufacturing Co., Bristol, R. I., has an- 
nounced that the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc., of Quincy, 
Mass., has been granted the exclusive building and sales license 
for the well-known Herreshoff One-Design pleasure boats in the 
New England and New York area. This territory extends from 
the Canadian border at Eastport to the New York-New Jersey 
border at the Hudson River and includes all inland waters in the 
entire Hudson River and Lake Champlain. 

To insure uniformity, each licensee will be furnished a com- 
plete set of master molds, templates, patterns and forms by 
Herreshoff and all boats will be built in accordance with the 
long-established specifications as to design, quality of materials 
and workmanship. Each boat, prior to delivery, will be inspected 
by a representative of the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. and checked for 
compliance with the specifications. All boats meeting the speci- 
fications will be issued a bronze hull plate and the owner will 
receive an executed certificate from the Herreshoff Co. stating 
that the boat conforms to Herreshoff standards and is, therefore, 
eligible to race with other boats of the same class. 


YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS 
ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


> At the annual meeting of the Yacht Architects and Brokers 
Association held in New York on October 29th, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: President, Fred Perry, 
of Cox & Stevens, Inc.; vice president, James D. Sparkman, of 
Sparkman & Stephens; treasurer, John Masterson, of Masterson 
& Schlegel; secretary, Robert Heard Hale. The following execu- 
tive committee was also elected: John G. Alden; Edgar Offer, of 
Tams, Inc.;- Walter McInnis, of Eldredge-McInnis; and the 
association’s officers, ; 


MORSE CHAIN APPOINTS RAY P. JOHNSON 


> The Morse Chain Co., a division of Borg-Warner Corp., has 
announced the appointment of Ray P. Johnson to be assistant 
to the general manager with offices in Detroit. Mr. Johnson as- 
sumed his duties early in November. He left the Borg-Warner 
Corp., of which he has been a director since 1936, to enter the 


| Army more than three years ago. Prior to the outbreak of war, 


he was appointed manager of the corporation’ s Washington, 
D. C., office. 


MINDEN SHIPPING CORP. OPENS NEW YORK OFFICE 


> The Minden Shipping Corp. has opened its office at 44 White- 
hall St., New York City, it has been announced by Arne Minden 
Aas, president and treasurer. The firm will engage in general 
ship brokerage, act as owners’ agents and managing operators, 
buy and sell cargo vessels and yachts as brokers and for own 
account, and also operate its own department for marine sup- 
plies and export. The company is equipped to operate pleasure 
yachts and supply crews for such craft. 


ATTWOOD BRASS ISSUES NEW CATALOGUE 


> The Attwood Brass Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., has just 
released its first postwar catalogue of marine hardware. Identi- 
fied as catalogue 26, it is unusually complete and includes items 
suitable for boats of almost every size. 


PHILADELPHIA MOTOR BOAT & SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


> The 1946 Philadelphia Motor Boat & Sportsmen’s Show will 
be held at the Commercial Museum in that city on February 
25th—March 2nd. The exhibit is sponsored by the Boat Trades 
Association of Philadelphia, 511 Harrison Building. 
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LOOK FORWARD 


To the Show Issue of YACHTING 
and 
Gillid Bout 
The Only Completely Developed 
Protected Water Cruisers 

















Here is something new in a convenient, portable, insu- 


lated ice box that can be used on fishing trips, motor 
trips, picnics, etc. These boxes arg’sbeautiful in ap- 
pearance, with stainless steel and chrome fittings. 
Made in two sizes: 26¥2” x 14x 15%6! and 23” x 


12” x 13%6”. 


A descriptive circular will be mailed upon request 


Manufactured by 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 
623 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 














SELBY, BATTERSBY 
& COMPANY 


7 
New YorkK * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE 


Resilient Decking and Underlayments 


for 
Large Craft 
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168 Sip YACHTING 


[ ( |; NT URY A sound, smart, luxurious, roomy boat for 


utility service. Modern styling — beautiful nev 

|| | | | | TY lines, increased bow flare, streamlined deck hard- : 

. ware. Hull of lustrous Honduras Mahogany, 
15° frame and coat: of white oak. Powered by the 


improved Gray Phantom Motor in three options: 





Four-45, speed 30 m.p.h.; Four-62, speed 36 m.p.h.; 


Four-75, speed 38 m.p.h. Now in production. 






See your Century dealer, or write 
BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 
C.BiN: Te ORY BOA T COM PAN ¥ 


Box 812, Manistee, Michigan 





RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD.N.H. 
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AM most every American 
benefits every day | 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


A NATION ON WHEELS depends mightily on Borg-Warner. Here James Sessions paints his impression of the 
Borg & Beck plant in Chicago, the world’s largest maker of automobile clutches. 


The 28 plants that make up 
Borg-Warner produce not only 
complete products, but parts that 
are essential operating equipment 
in many other industries. 

For example, Borg-Warner 
products are found on America’s 
farms, in airplanes as well as in 9 
out of 10 makes of automobiles. 
And Norgerefrigerators, ranges, 
washing machines and other 


home appliances make the homes 
of millions more efficient and 
livable. 

There are many new advances 
at Borg-Warner about which you 
will soon be hearing. Some of 
them will contribute to your 
industry. For Borg-Warner’sengi- 
neering and large-scale produc- 
tion are continuously working 
with you to “Design better, 
make it better.” 


Working hand in hand with the 
Marine industry, Borg-Warner 
supplies these and other essen- 
tial parts... 


BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES * CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTION AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 


ENGINEERING 


PRODUCTION 


Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of 


Norge home appliances . . . these units form Borg-Warner: . . . BORG & BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER SERV- 

ICE PARTS ¢ B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. ¢e CALUMET STI e DETROIT GEAR e DETROIT VAPOR STOVE e¢ INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC e LONG MANU- 

FACTURING ¢ MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER ¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢ NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS e PESCO PRODUCTS ¢ ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 
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@ Starting from the Sterling Petrel six cylinder gasoline 

engine providing a power range from 72 to 258 hp., to the 

Supercharged Admiral 12 delivering 1800 hp., you have a 

choice of 12 models— gasoline or Diesel fuels—from which 

to select that engine best suited to your requirements. Ster- 

lings are known by their service records to incorporate the 
best in marine engineering. Acquaint yourself 
now with the advanced engineering features 
of the new Sterlings. State briefly the power 
job you have in mind. Draw on Sterling’s half 
century of experience. No obligation. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 


1283 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bide. e Washington, D, C., 806 Evans Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 855 Board of Trade Bldg. » Distributors in Principal Cities 


Sterling Viking 

sel 8 cylinder sug 
charged engine. Vil 
Diesels are availabl@ 
6 and 8 cylinder mod 
110 to 650 horsepo® 


Sterling Petrel 6 
indergasolineeng®y 
72 to 258 horsepowed 


ee This new booklet “Ma 
Power” is yours for 
asking. Pictures the entire 
and tells why Sterlings 
their popularity. Ask for it. 








